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PREFACE 


It is the object of tliis work to present to tlie student of religion, in 
objective form and with constant reference to the original sources and 
to modern discussions, a comprehensi\-e but concise account of the 
whole of the religion and philosophy of the Vedic period in India. The 
difficulty of the task lies not merely in the abundance of the original 
sources, which I ha\e had occasion to study in detail in tnaking my 
translations of the Taittinya Saiiihita and the Ilrahmanas and the 
Aranyakas of the Iligveda, but also in the extreme disergenee of view 
among modern interpreters of Vedie literature. Doubtless it is owing 
to this cause that the extraordinary value of Vedic religion to the 
student of religious belief has been s(» completely overlooked by Sir 
James Frazer and Professor S. Ileinach in their theories of religion, 
and that it has been so gravely misinterpreted by I’rofessor Sir William 
Ridgeway in his essays on the origin of the drama. The account of 
Vedic religion given in this work will, I trust, do something to restore to 
that religion its just'plaee in the study of theology. 

The writer of such a work must at every turn derive niueh from 
his predece.s.sors. An effort has been made to assign to their authors the 
ino.st important of the theories mentioned, but I desire to acknowledge 
a more general obligation to certain scholars. In the treatment of the 
mythology I am deejily indebted to Professor A. A. MacdoneH’s f'edic 
Mythology, which is not merely an invaluable and exhaustive storehouse 
of facts, but is distinguished by unfailing sureness and clearness of 
judgement, and I have derived much help from liergaigne’s Religion 
Vidique, Hillebrandt’s Vedischc Mythologie, and OldeniKTg’s Religion des 
Veda, though I have been unable to follow these authors in the more 
imaginative of their theories. For the ritual I owe many facts to Ilille- 
brandt, Schwab, Caland, Henry, Weber, and last, but certainly not least, 
to my predecessor. Professor J. Eggeling. In its explanation I find 
myself often in agreement with ffidenberg, the brilliance and charm of 
whose work in this sphere can hardly be overestimated. I have made 
free use of the light cast on ritual by other religioas, and I am conscious 
of having derived great profit from the works of Dr. L. U. Fanicll; 
[ b .0.8. 3 i ] a .1 
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but neither the totcmism of Durkheim or S. Reinach nor the vegetation- 
spirits of Mannhardt and Sir J. Frazer have helped me in my study of 
the Veda. For the philosophy of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, 
L^vi, Oltramare, and Deussen have been of the greatest assistance 
through the completeness of the collections of material which they have 
made, and the fact that I have found it necessary to refuse to accept 
Deussen’s main theories must not be taken to indicate any lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the great merits of his work. Nor should I conclude without 
an expression of indebtedness to Roth, Max Muller, Whitney, Hopkins, 
Bloomfield, and to the untiring labours and accomplished scholarship of 
Professor Charles R, Lanman, who has added to the many obligations 
which I owe to him by permitting these volumes to appear in the 
Harvard Oriental Series, that monumentum aere perennius of his unselfish 
devotion to the study of the life and literature of India. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

Edinburgh University, 

June 1, 191C. 


Nonumque premalur in annum. When the Preface to this work was 
written neither author nor editor imagined that war conditions would 
compel obedience to the Horatian maxim in so literal a fashion. In 
revising the work for press I have taken note, so far as was compatible 
with the necessity of avoiding the expansion of the work beyond due 
bounds, of those contributions to our knowledge made since 1916, 
which appeared to me of most value in respect either of the results 
attained or of the methods adopted. Recent work on the origin of 
religion I have not discussed, as I have found nothing in it to throw light 
on Vcdic beliefs, and a criticism on general grounds would involve trans¬ 
gression of the limits of these volumes. 

I trust that nothing of first-class importance in the literature has 
escaped my attention ; if it has, some share of the blame must fall on the 
deplorably inadequate provision made for Sanskrit research in this 
University, as the result in part of public indifference, in part of the 
many insistent demands on strictly limited academic resources. It is 
deeply to be regretted that British opinion should be so heedless of the 
duty of contributing to the investigation of the ancient eivilization of a 
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land whence Britain has derived so much of her power and wealth. But 
a sense of this inexcusable neglect only increases my sincere gratitude to 
the founder and the editor of the Harvard Oriental Series, whose 
enlightened and impartial generosity alone have rendered peissible the 
publication of my studies on the religion and philo-sophy of the'Veda. 

The delay in publication causes me one serious regret, that this work 
cannot now evoke the criticism of Hermann Oldenberg, that admirable 
scholar, to whose writings on Vedic religion and philosophy I desire once 
more —inane munus —to express my deep obligation. 

To my wife I owe sineere thanks for much help and criticism. Mr. 
Frederick Hall and his staff have, us always, sparetl no trouble in the 
production and printing of the volumes, and I desire to express my high 
appreciation of their efforts. 

Thk University of Edinburgh, 

June J, 192U 




PART I. THE SOURCES 

CHAPTER 1 

THE RIG\"EI)A AM) THE ARYANS 

The oldest and most important of the sources for Indian rehjrion is the 
collection of 1,0^8 hymns known ns the Rij;\’eda Saiidiita, which has been 
handed down to ns in the (,'akala rc'eension. Rreser\'e<i in its early sta^jes hv 
oral tradition and lonj; regarded us too sacred to he riaineed to writinp, the 
text affords abniuiant internal proof of the ^em'ral aeeuraev with which it 
was preserved. Moreover, an invaluable form of control exists in the texts 
of the other Vedas, the Vajnrveda in its difforent recensions, the SAmnveda, 
and the Atharvaveda. all of which I'ontain much of the matter of the Rijtveda. 
The older view, that in these te.xts miftht be found traces of earlier forms of 
the verses of tlie Rifivedn, has not borne close cxaniination and eomiiarison 
in detail; ‘ with a very few possible e,\ee))tioiis the variations which are found 
in these texts from the Rijiveda can be nnhesitatinjtly classed as products 
either of an inferior tradition on the one hand or of deliberate alteration on 
the other. Similarly the efforts which have been made by Hillebrandt “ to 
prove that, in a .staf;e earlier than that recorded, the Ri),'veds was a definitely 
practical eolleetion of liynins, arranged according to their connexion with the 
saerilieial ritual, must be pronoiineed to ha\e failed.* Whereas all the other 
Samhitas, except the Atharvaveda, which occupies a peculiar position, are 
definitely in their non-lirrihmana portions manuals of the chants and formulae 
used by the priests in the ritual, the Rigveda is not a practical but a historical 
hand-book. It must represent a eolleetion of hymns made by unknown hands 
at a time when for some unrecorded reason it was felt desirable to presers e the 
religious poetry current among the Vedie trilres. 

The eolleetion must have been made from a considerable area of country, 
for it contains hymns emanating from very varied families. Tradition 
ascribes to books ii to vii as authors the seers Gautama. Vivvamitra, VAma- 
deva, Atri, Bharadvaja, and Vasidha, but this view cannot be taken quite 
literally : the hymns themselves reveal abundant evidence that, for the most 
part at least, they were not eoiri|)osed by these personages, but by men 
claiming to be of the families bearing their names, and the family character of 
the hymns in these books is in the main clear. With these six boejks must Ixi 

* Oldenberg, ProUgomfna, pp. 280 ff.; ef. Kgiieda grmeiioflmea .S'letlen (1000). 

Bloomltcld, Hig'Vfda Heprtilwnn, p. * ZDMt;. xl. 708 ; (JGA, 1880, pp. 418 ff. 

400 ; Brune, Zur TtxtkrUik der drm ' Oldenbcrg, GGA. 1007, pp. 211 ff.; Kcitli, 

Simavfda mtt dem VlII Mandala da .IK.A.S. 1008, pp. 224-0. 
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classed the groups of hymns ascribed to different families or authors in book i, 
51-191, and this may have been the extent of the oldest eolleetion made, 
though it is perhaps more likely that i. 51-191 were collected later than ii-vii. 
The earlier ])ortion of l>ook i and the whole of book viii are ascribed to seers of 
the Kam a family; it would appear that these two separate collections were at 
some time added, the one in front of, and the other after, the existing Samhitfi, 
but w hieh addition was first made there is no clear ground to showWhen the 
eolleetion had reached the compass of .seven or eight books, another, now the 
ninth, was ereat<-d by extracting from the other books all the hymns addressed 
to Sonia I’tivamana. that is the Soma as it was poured through the filter, 
wliii-h were then united into one group : for this change no reason is obvious.* 
This did not, however, end the history of the eolleetion : at a time when 
the nine books had already taken form, a tenth was added, consisting on the 
whole of more recent hymns.* The late character of this book can be estab¬ 
lished by a number of proofs. Us extent, 101 hymns, has obvioii.sly been 
brought up to that of hook i: the language shows development in different 
aspects : hiatus becomes rarer, old words like the particle ,v?)« disappear, 
new words and forms are found, and the metre shows allinities with the metre 
of the later Samhitas. The same result is indicated by the new features 
in religion which ajipcar : the Dawn, the most poetic of Indian godde.s.ses, all 
but (lisapjicars. Varuna. mo.st moral and spiritual of V'edic deities, loses in 
|)osition, while Indra, the Indian god par exceUevee. and Agni, the priestly 
god of fire, retain all their imjKirtanee. The more or less abstract eoneeption 
of the Ail-gods increases in imjxjrtanec. and real ab.straet deities appear in 
Faith and Wrath. The growth of religious thought is also shown by the 
oeeiirrcnee of j)hilo.soi)hieal and eosmogonie hymns, and in imitation of the 
hymns to the gods the wedding and funeral services are now jirovided with 
elalmrate hymnologies in place of the more simple formulae which were 
doubtless earlier in use.* The book shows also the employment of hymns for 
sjK'lls and incantations, and here again we must dotibtless see the ap])lication 
to the lower side of life of the instrument devised ])rimarily to placate the high 
gods. The advanee in religion is paralleled by the advance in .society : in this 
book we for the first time meet the fully developed system of the four castes 
or ela.sses, Urahman. warrior, elansman, and ^’fidra. 

It is naturally tempting to seek to carry the jiroeess of di.s.seetion further, 
and to riiseor er the different ages of the ser eral portions of the Higr eda. 


' That viii had lie elaini to age was indicated 
liy llopkina, .TAOS. xvii. 23 ft., and is 
confirmed by the evidence of repeti¬ 
tions. Bloomfield, ffig-I'rifo lOjiftitionx, 
pp. (tW ff. 

* ix 16 usually superior to via (Bloomfield, 
p. (VW), As new liooks were added, the 
SoDta PavamAna hymns were added to 
wliat is now ix. Its jxiaition us ix, how¬ 


es’er, suggests that i-viii already 
existeil. 

* Oldenlierg, Prolrgitmrna, pp, 203 ff. 

* Contrast Bloomfield, op. cil., pp. 21, tkS9, 

who holds that \. 14. 14 and 15. 14 are 
later than i. 15. 0 ; 103. 12, but neither 
eiuie is convineing. The wedding hymn 
is clearly late ; x. 85.13 echoes i. 108.1, 
based on vii. 61. 1. 
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Within the proups it is often possible to prove introUuetion of later material 
by the violation of the rules of order adopted by the eornpilers of the eolleetion,' 
but differences of ape anionp the proups themselves and In'tween indii idual 
hymns, whieh are not marked out as foreipn to the proups in whieh they are 
found, cannot yet be established. The most elalxirate attempt made of late to 
find strata in the Uipveda is that of 1‘rof. -Arnold.’ who by the test of metre 
divides the eolleetion into live layers nhieh cut sharply across the triulitional 
proupinp : but his criteria are clearly unsound.’ and depend on a purely 
hvpothetieal reconstruction of th<' metrical history of the hymns, to whieh 
objection can be taken on many pnninds. Moreover, the results thus attaineil 
render any intelhpible account of the development of Vedic rehpion impossible: 
the hvmus to Dawn arc eertainiv the most beautiful and least sacerdotal of all 
those of the Hipveda, and. for this reason and because in the later eiilt Dawn 
has but a small place, it is natural to assipn them to the earliest period of 
Indian hvmnolopy. The same conclusion is also indicated by the fact that 
this \ lew alone harniom/.es with the probable moscinents of the Vedie Indians. 
There can be little doubt that the bulk of the hyinns eannot have been [iro- 
dueed. as was formerly thoupht. m the I’linjab. where the phenomena of the 
rains are [loor and umnterestinp iitui could not have pivcn rise to the remark¬ 
able stress laid on these natural features In the Vedie jioets in their eoneep- 
tions of Indra and the Mariits. We must seek for the main home of the Vedi<- 
Indiiiii in the country afterwards fatuous as Kiiruksetra, between the rivers 
.Siirasvati. niov Siirsfiti. and Drsadvatl. probably the modern ChiUnp. 
and in the repioii of AmbiHa. ami the oldest hymns only, those to Dawn, eaii 
reasonably be siipjiosed to have been composed while the invaders were still 
m the land of the live rivets.’ Hut I’rof. -Arnold is forced by his metrical le.sts 
to u.seribe the importanee of the Dawn and of the deities, .sky and earth, whieh. 
like the Dawn, seem amonp the oldest, to a seeondary -state of the Vedie 
relipioii. when Dawn and sky and earth were not revered for themselves, but 
la-eause of their connexion with the lire ritual, dawn beinp the time of .saeriliee 
and the lire servinp as a pillar to join heaven and earth, but yet to keep them 
asunder, while in the earliest period he sets Indra, the warrior pod. 

If we eannot hope to reach any assured results as repards the different 
strata in the Uipveda itself, it remains to be seen what ilate can be aserilx'd to 
the Uipveda us a whole. The Sumhita is absolutely laekinp in reference to any 
historical event whieh we can date. It had iiuleed been soupht time after 
time to demonstrate the contrary, but no such attempt has yet approached 
plausibility. Liidwip ’ in an elaborate examination of the question decided 

‘ Oldeaberp, PniUitimfna (1888) ami deeide relative dates. 

Kfpxda-Sulen (1W)«-1P). " Keith. .IKAS. IWMl, pp. •Wft-ttO, TI8-M ; 

‘ I'rdie Atrtrr (118)5). Contrast Bloomfield, 1012, pp. 720-0. 

Hig-Veila HrprHtwns, pp. .585 fT„ 040, * Iloplcins, .lAO.S. xix. 19 ; ef. Keith, CHI. 

087, for the uih- of praminatieal, lexieal, i. 80 ff. 

inetrieul. ritual, sense, and other eon- ' Broe. Ilohem. Acad. 1885, 
siderations as to re[>eated passapes to 
1 * 
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that from the mention of two eclipses in the Rigveda could be deduced a date 
of the eleventh century B. c. for the hymns in which these phenomena were 
mentioned, but this suggestion has been totally disproved by Whitney.' 
An alleged reference to the capture of Babylon by Aryan tribes which might 
be brought into connexion with the advent of the Kassite dynasty at Babylon 
in the eighteenth century n. c. is a wild guess of Brunnhofer,* which it is quite 
impossible seriously to consider. Mut^h more substantial are the arguments 
adduced by Prof. Jacobi ’ who sees traces of evidence that the Rigveda goes 
back as far as the third millennium is. c. He thinks that the Rigveda shows 
that the winter solstice took place in the month Phalguna, and on the groimd 
of the jtrecession of the equinoxes this must mean that the observation thus 
recorded was made in the third millennium B.c. This view, which re.sts on 
the interpretation of a very doubtful passage in the Rigveda,‘ he supports ^ 
by the fact that in the Grhya Sutras, or manuals of domestic ritual, of much 
later date, the ceremonial of the wedding includes an injunction to the wife 
to look at the star called Dhruva, ' fixed ’, and this can only have originated 
at the time when a Dracimin was in the vicinity of the pole, there being no other 
star which could be called fixed at any period coincident with the probable age 
of the Rigveda : further he contends that the fact that Krttikus, the Pleiades, 
are placed at the head of the list of twenty-seven or twenty-eight Naksatras, 

‘ lunar mansions,' in the Yajurveda and .\tharvaveda Samhitas means 
that KrttikAs marked the vernal equinox when the list was compiled, and this 
date fell in the third millennium n. c. The first of these arguments seems 
clearly to be based on a misunderstanding of the Rigvedic passage in question; *’ 
the argument from the pole star assumes an accuracy in the demands of the 
primitive Indian wedding ritual which is wholly unnatural; and the assump¬ 
tion that the Krttikus coincided with the vernal equinox is most improbable, 
if we are to regard the Naksatras as an Indian invention, since the equinoxes 
plav otherwise no part in early Indian ideas, and if, as is far more probable, the 
Naksatras were borrowed from some other nation, then the period when 
Krttikfts were chosen as the head is without relevance to the date of Indian 
literature.’ 

' JAOS. xiii. pp. Ixi-Ixvi. with the summer loUtice, and (2) from 

' iron UTut 7'uron, p. 221. x. 8S. 18 that the marriage of the sun 

’ i'cilgruM on Roth, pp. 68 ff.; GN. 1894, in the Phalgunls must fall at the be- 

p. no ; ZD.MG. xlix. 218 ff.; 1. 69 fl. ; ginning of the year, i.c. the summer 

JHAS. 1006, pp. 721-6 ; 1910, pp. 4S6- solstice. Both views are most im- 

04, plausible ; in vii. lUS. 0 that dnddofdsyo 

* X. 85. 18 ; AV*. xiv, 1. 13. means* year ’ is practically certain, and 

* A somewhat similar view is found in thus ruins the whole structure of con- 

B. G. Tilalc's Tht Orion (1898) and The jeeture. 

Arctic Home in the I'edos. Cf. Btlhler, ’ Oldcnbcrg, ZDMG, xlviii. 629 ff. ; xlix. 
lA. xxiii. 288 ff. Contrast A. C. Das, 470 ff. ; 1. 450 ff. ; JRAS. 1906, pp. 

Rig-Vedie India, i. 856 ff. 1060-5 ; GN. 1600, pp. 544 If. ; Thi- 

' The argument inv^ves (1) the deduction bsut, lA. xxiv. 85 ff. ; Whitney, JAOS. 

from KV. vii. 108. 6 that the year began xvi. pp. Ixxxi ff.; Keith, JRAS. 1906, 
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V)'e are compelled therefore to content ourselves in the main with internal 
evidence. There is, however, one point of interest arising from the discoveries 
at Boghaz-Koi,* where among gods invoked by the King of the Mitanni are 
found names suggestive of the gods Mitra, A’amoa, Indra, and the Kftsatyas. 
i. e. the two Ac^vins, who often bear that name or epithet in the Rigveda. The 
existence of these gods seems, therefore, established for a period whieh may be 
placed about 1400 ii.c., but unfortunately there is nothing iti the reeord to 
show deeisively whether these gods arc to t>e regarded as the gods of an Aryan 
people, no elear separation of Iranian and Indian yet having taken place, or of 
the proto-Iranians, or of the proto-Indians. From the names of kings of the 
Mitanni preserved in the Tell-el-Amarna letters,* it has l>een dedueed that 
there were proto-Iranian elements among the Mitanni, and this [tossibility is 
not to be denied, though it is at least eertain that the people were not a pure 
.\rvan raee. Hut in view of its uneertain s able no direet light ean 1 k‘ thrown 
on the age of the Kigveda either in its earliest or its latest form. .1 jmori 
it is elear that the gods must have existed before the hymns, ami there is 
nothing speeinl about the grouping of the goiis as found at Hogha/.-Kiii whieh 
would justifv us in holding that the pantheon had by that time assumed the 
definite form whieh it takes in the Itigs edn, and that the Rigveda must then 


pp. 1()!G IKX) ; 1010, pp. 4a.‘> H ; 

MtiC(i(>ru‘!l nnti Keitii. iVt/tr huirx, t. 

; Keith, TmUtrltfa SamhiUt, 
i. pp. chv ff. ; .IKAS. 1»I7. pp. li*:* fT. ; 
U‘hntunn*iliiupt, ZDMCJ. I\hi. 717. 

‘ Winckipr, MDOti. iX-e. 11K>: ; Ju«»ln 
sUlAS. IWM). pp. 7*21 « : Meyer, SHA. 
imtK, pp. UfT. ; K/. xlii, 10 ff.: 

(irsrh. dm AU.^ 11. i. p. 0.V2 ; Keith, 
lihandarkar Cortivi. I’olnmr, pp. 81-02 : 
Winternitz, (imeh. tier md. Lit, ni. 0*21 f. 

' UlmmtU'lii. A.Il’. xxv. H ; Hall, .Irir. 
Hint, f/f \rijr Kast, pp. ‘201, Jk'il. Accor- 
(iiMfi tt> Witieklcr {OH. xiii. *21M ff.) 
the .\ryaii element bon* the name 
Clmrri : the Suhihu vennon of Duniw'-s 
inscTiptumH has Hamya for Aryan ; 
their follower's :ir<* nanict) mtiriauni, ni 
which may Im* stx’ii the \'edfe maryu. 
with sulliv dua ; ef. Ix'unuiim. Zur 
uordanschrn Sprachr und Ltieratui. 
pp. 5 ff. The theory' is carefully 
erttirized by W. K. (‘lark. Am. Journ. 
Sem. xxxin. *201 -82. Since then 
muc^ evnlence ha* l>een aeeumiilated, 
without deeimvc rewult. Hrozny (KViV- 
BchrifttfXte attt liofihazkfn nnd t'olkrr 
nnd Sprachtn den alien ChaUi-Landes), 
agreeing in conaidcrable measure with 
E. Forrer, Die aeht Spracken der bog- 


Aas/rAi'/riMr/irf/lm (1910), hold* that the 
Chntti were noi)>ln<io>Kuro|H*Hnii niled 
by {K'rTKin* of qunvi'Jndo*European 
origin, N|iciikiiig u rrnfwm language, 
bile tho('!iarri wereulio noM*lCurop<?an 
under ruler* Njicuking a nntem liingtuigt* 
of Imlian, not Iruntan tyiM* {Jensen, 
Indinche Zahkvorter tn keilMchriftkih 
liliMchen Texten, Herlin, llJlb). The 
elTortH from the numeruli and itanu** 
to cKtubliNh Indiiui rulem, hn op|M>Ned 
(o Iranian or Aryan, ure not (HMivincing, 
ui we Hiinpiy have no evidenw of early 
Iranian, and the pr(M*eH* of restoring the 
.Av(**ta to It* true form, undertaken 
}»y Andreas and Waekenmgel, is still 
unfinished. TIjc form .Assara MatAi of 
.Assurhampur* ri't'ord. fHiinting to 
a much earlier borrowing, (Kmibly 
during the Kiissite dominion in Baby- 
Ion. is clearly not Iiuimn, and, while it 
may Ik- Aryan, it is {KMsible (liat it is 
prolO'Iraman ; ef. Hommel, P.SBA. 
1899, pp. 1*27, l.'W f. ; (ieographie und 
Geachxchte det altm Orinits, p. 204; 
Moulton, Karly ZoTottaiTutnism, pp. 
423 f. ; Konow, .UlAS. 1911. pp. 41 IT., 
argue* that the Mitanni names are curly 
Iranian. Cf. ('AH. i. 311 f,, 4t)9, 553; 
Forrer. '/Aniii. Ixxvi. ‘2.50 0. 
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have existed. Still less importance attaches to the occurrence of a name like 
Suriafi {p<-rhaps Surya, the sun) in Kassite records, which leads Meyer to the 
conclusion that the KaSSu were originally settled in Media and driven w'est by 
Aryan tribes.' 

The internal evidence is more satisfactory, if less definite. It is practically 
certain that the Iligveda was to all intents and purposes complete before the 
other Samhitas came into being, and it is certainly anterior to the whole of the 
other literature of India, which presupposes it and takes it as given. With this 
fact accords its language, which is much more archaic than the language 
of the other early literature of India, and its metre, which has only emerged 
from the simplest form in which the number of syllables in each line was the 
sole mark of differentiation of verse from jirose. For reasons which are gi\’en 
in the next ehajiter it is impossible to suppose that the later Samhitas date 
substantially if at all after fiOO n.c.. and this may jirobably be taken as the 
lowest possible date for the completion of the Iligveda. The real dilliculty 
arises in deciding how much farther back the eollectjon is to be carried, and in 
this regard it is probably necessary to beware of exaggeration.^ There are 
many references in the Iligveda to former poets, and un(|uestionably. as we 
have seen, there was a distinct dcvelo])ment of language and thought during 
the iieriod of its production, lint to allow too extended a time for the ]jroec.ss 
of de\'elopment and dreline--for it is clear that the end of the jirriod saw the 
jmssing from fasour of original eomjiosition of hymns - is unneeessary, and 
there are two ilistinet grounds against ado])ting any such \iew. Jn the first 
place the ))oets ne\er attain any very great eommand of their material, 
whether in language or metre, though in certain eases poetic results are 
attained by sinpile means.'* To the end the structure of the sentences remains 
naive and simple, and, when the |)oet seeks to eonptass more elaborate thought, 
his power of exjiression seriously fails him : it can hardly be supjiosed that 
in a period of many centuries the Vedie poet's control over his instruments ol 
expression would not have risen superior to the dillieulties \ehich faced him. 
In the second place, if the Iligveda is ])ut as far back as 1500 n. e.. it becomes 
very diflieult to explain the extremely close parallelism between the sjieeeh of 
the A vest a and that of the Iligveda, especially if the traditional date (000-583 


' Jii CHI. I. Oa IT. ttif (‘un’ for u western 
honw nf the Jiuio-Kuropeun.s is stated 
hy l>r. (hies, >v!io would elearlv place 
the »n\asion of India after l.^OO u.c. 
Th<’ eastern theory is tiefendexi by 
Keist, Imlitfirrmunfn tiini (icrmatK'H 
(Ihlh). CariHiy {Ias Jndo-Kuropi'cm, 
fT.) decides for the Dnieper region. 
On Kassite names sw HUiornlield, A.IP. 
\\v. 1 14. The western homo is 
supiKirteil by >on Sehroeder, 
Utligioii, i. 214 IT. Ilirt (Die iiu/o- 


germanen, i. 22) placvs the migrations 
late. ( f. Ijtsen, IF. \h. 1T ( IT. 

* Hlooiufield {licligiou of the Veda, p. 20) 

prefers 2000 n.c. for the iK'ginnings. 
But in liig-l'eda liepettlions (pp. 20, 21) 
he stresses tlie absence of arehetypt' 
hymns and tlieepigoiml ehuructer of the 
eolleetion (ef. J.AO.S. xxix. 287), uud in 
the earlier work he u<'ix'pt8 1000 b. c. in 
lieu of 1400 D.c. as the .^Iltanlu date. 

* Mucdonell, Hymns from the Rigvcda (1022), 

pp. 17 f. 
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B.c.) of Zoroaster is aeeepted.' It is possible to diiniiiisb the foree of this 
objection by (wstulating an earlier ejKK'h for Zoroaster ; ’ but, even so, it is 
very doubtful whether the jirojihet can 1 k‘ earrieil far enou);h baek to make 
any earlier date than 1200 li.e. or 1300 H.c.’ for the Hijiveela reasonably 
probable. If we seek to asenlK' a hi);her date than this, we must recognize 
that we are dealmo with eonjeetures for whieli no very substantial es idenee 
cun tie adduced. 

\ very serious dillienlty. it must be added. ]iresi’nts itself in t he way of the 
curly datiiiK of the Hi).»\eda in the shape of the lin't that it seems \ ery dubious 
whether we can place at all early the period of the dispersal of the Indo- 
Europeans or of the Indo-Iraniuns. If the Kij^veda l)elon>;s to even 2000 B.c. 
we must assume that the Indo lraniaiis parted at some date deeidedly before 
that epoch, and there eertainly seems e\ ery reason. ar);um); from );enernl 
jirobabihtles, not to place the entriinee ol the .\ryans into India substantially 
before 1 (iOO ii. c..* and thi- |(roeess was ]irobabl\ one ol long duration and slow 
aeeompiisliment. 

■A )iroof of tile long eonne.vion of the Indians and the Iriiniuiis before the 
latter settled deli nit ely m India is seen by llillebrandt in eertaiii names in the 
Itigveda. Mhieh meidentalli m tins new aid us in iissigmng an earlier date 
to eertaiii hymns at least ol the sivth book, eoinposed in .Arachosia. This \ lew 
illvolVI'S the identilieation of tlie I’liius not «itli niythologieal ligures but with 
the I’ariiians. of the name tVirtliiiMi with the I’arthians, the llasas with the 
llahae, thi' ri\er .Sarasiati with the Iranian llaralnaiti, the lliiriyupiya with 
the Iruib or Hahrib. a tributary ol the Kriimu. anil the .\rjiki\a with a name 
I'oniieeteil with .Arsakes. while Hrbii Taksan, the enemy of the J’ums, is 
brought into eiaiiii \ion with the later city of Taksavila, which may rejireseiit 
an eastern sittlemeiit of a tribe originally situated further to the west. 
.•Against this \iew, howe\er. there are two serious objections. The identiliea- 
tions are all ol the most dubious eharaeter.* and, e\en il they were genuine, 
it would be dillieult to make out an\ ehronologieal result from them, .seeing 
that other possibls Iranian names oeeiir in other books of the lligneda, such 
ns Srhjaya and I’aravata in seseral books, Drbhika in book ii. .Srbinda m viii,’ 
I’areu and Tiriiidira in \iii. 

* .laokwon, Zoroasfer, j)|i. fT. : l*raA<*k. HHHJ, )». IllU. 

(ifxrh. drr Mrdcr, fl. ; , .SHIt. ' Vfd. Mi/th. H‘A ft.: lii. : (KI. Aux><.), 

\I\ii p. \\\ni;(f lIiTtii. I Tfl pp. 05, lit, HH f. ; (iCA. IKOl, pp, 

* Moulton, Knrhj /jorofislnaniMui, p. IH; HiH fT. 

Gcklncr, Ktu. lint. xm. ; xxvin. '■ Mtu’doiH-li and Keith, I’rdir indfx, 
1041 ; iiurtholonim-. Altir. li nTUThiu'/i, i. 040, JJ.’jT, 4iMt, SOi- f,, 5IH f., 5i!I ; 

p. 1075; Kfitli, JUAS. 10i:>, pp. 70H. ii. 471); Keith, ( HI. i. MOT. The 

71)0; I’eU’rx.JAOS. x\\i.lJ7H; Jackson, obviotia |MWHil>iljlie» of mere purtiileiisrn 

I HI. i. of name Ix'tween India and Iran Kcem 

* Mat'donell, Hymns from the Hkgveda, p. 7. Hoinetinies ignored (of. Jiickson, ('HI. 

* Cf. Morgan, I^h premieres civiluatxona, i. Par\-uvu* is eertainly not n 

pp. 204 ff., :114 ; J. L. Myro, The D(avn pro}>er name in x. OH. 2. 

«///utk;ry,pp. IHO n.; Kennedy, JIIA.S. ’ Hmnnluifrr, Iran uud Turan, p. 122. 
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It is, however, an interesting question * how far there can be traced in the 
Rigveda evidence of closer connexions with Iran on the part of some of the 
families of poets, even if, as is doubtless proper, we reject the suggestions of 
Hillebrandt which would make certain of the hymns of the Rigveda (book vi) 
a product of the time when the seers dwelt beyond Indian limits proper. Here 
again, however, we must be contented in large measure with a negative 
result. Thus it has been suggested that we are to see special closeness of 
connexion in the case of book viii, on the strength of the occurrence of 
such names as the Gomatl, Suvastu, Asikni, Parusnl, and the hostile aspect 
in which the Gandharva is viewed,* contrary to the usual honourable position 
occupied by that spirit. .Arjika or Arjiklya is also cited as pointing to some 
Iranian locality. This, howc^■er, as has been said, is uncertain,* and the most 
certain indication of Iranian influence, the form tiiaii with an unparalleled 
hiatus,* is found in book x, other alleged instances of sueh influence being 
most dubious. 

It may, liowevcr, be noted that from the Iranian side the suggestion has 
been made that the Tir VaSt represents an Indian phenomenon, the breaking of 
the .south-we.st monsoon, which has no Iranian parallel. Hope Moulton * 
connected this view with the appearance of gods, whom he regarded as Indian, 
among the Mitanni, thus arriving at the conjecture of a movement back out of 
India on the part of tribes which had become dissatisfied with conditions 
there, but carried traditions with them. Indo-Iranian relations might account 
for the phenomenon adequately, but the whole matter is too conjectural to 
yield any assured result. 

The Rigveda is not, therefore, among the oldest literary monuments of the 
world viewed merely from the [joint of date, but its extent, which is com¬ 
parable with that of the Iliad and the Od//.v,vfj/put together, and the [jraetically 
exclusively religious character of its contents, make it unique in its revelation 
of the religion of the Vedie tribes. Of the condition of life of these tribes com- 
[jarativcly little is made known to us, but there is enough to show that the 
people were divided u]) among small kingdoms, under hereditary princes, 
often engaged in war among themselves and still more often involved in 
eonlliets with the ‘ dark skins '. over whom they seem normally to have been 
victorious, perhajjs as a result of the body armour which they wore, and the 
spears and battle-axes of metal—copper, or later iron—which, with the 
Ijow, formed their chief weaiJOns in war. They were not merely a pastoral but 
also an agricultural jjeople. but there is no clear trace of a town life : the 
forts, which both they and the aborigines owned, were doubtless nothing 
more than places of refuge, with ramparts of mud or wood, used both in time 

J Cf. Hillebrandt, Awi atitn und Seuindien blematic. 

(IU22), pp. 8 n.: Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. ’ Macdonell und Keith, I'edic Index, i. 62 t.; 

78 ff. Sec also below. Part II, t'hap. 15, Stein, Bhandarkar Comm, Vol, p. 27. 

S 1 as to Asura. ‘ Cf. Waekemagel, AUind. Gramm, i. J 87. 

' RV. viii. 1. 11. In Iran his parallel 1 {b). 

is a demon, but the suggestion is pro- * Earli) Zoroattrianum, pp. 25 f„ 436 t. 
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of war and in time of flood.* The richness in f^ld, wluch is characteristic of 
the age. may be compared with the wealth of the Aegean civilization of Crete, 
but there is no trace of the artistic spirit of the Aegean pre-Hellenic jieoplc. 
Nor is there any sign that large kingdoms had yet appeared : confederations 
of tribes, such as that of the famous five jx-oples. Anus. POrus, Druhyus, 
Turva^'as, and Yadus, might exist, and we hear even of a battle of ten kings, 
but these were clearly not lasting federations, but loose unions for war. On 
the other hand a great homogeneity of eultun' and religion among the tribes 
seems to result from the evidence of the Rigs’eda and to attest the definite and 
distinctive character of the Vedie jx-ople as distinct from the tribe's of abori¬ 
gines,* 

The language of the Veda is essentially akin to Iranian as .seen in the 
AVesta, and more remotely to the other tongues which make up the Indo- 
Kuropean family. From this fact, and from the picture of strife against 
peoples of (lark colour in the Rigveda,’ has been deduced the theory that the 
^'edie Indians formed a body of invading tribes which broke into India from 
the north west and carried with them a distinctive culture and religion, which 
they developed in a special manner under the intluenee of the new climatic 
conditions in which they found thcm.selves in Northern India, and of inter¬ 
mixture of blood through marriage with the nlxiriginai jxipulation. Of the 
latter fact there are probably clear traces already in the language of the 
Rigveda, which contains in the cerebral letters a series in the main unknown to 
other eognute languages and most jilausibly * to be ascribed to the deteriora¬ 
tion of sounds in the mouths of generations of mixed bhxid. Moreover, all 
analogy is distinctly in fas our of an early proee.ss of admixture. Complete 
destruction by invaders of pre-existing peoples is a comparatively rare pheno¬ 
menon and connotes a bloodthirsty .spirit among the invaders which is not 
suggested by anything in the Rigveda. 

.\n alternative hypothesis has. however, been freelj' urged of late, which 
would see in the .\ryun speech of the Rigveda no proof of real invasion of a 
people, and would, therefore, refer the religion of that Saihhita not to Aryans 
but to the aborigines, prcsiiniably the Dravidians, who are clearly the most 
important of the early inhabitants of India.* With this theory may be con- 

‘ Cf. t'eist, Kultur der Indogermaneti, regarded as purely apeculativc. 

pp. 144-ti; son .Sehrcxidcr, Arinchr ‘ (*f, Wackcrnagel,/R/bid. ftrainm. i. 1144 
lifhgimt, I. ; .Mardonelt and Keith. and p. xxii ; Macdunell, Ved. Gramm., 

Tedie/ndej, 1 . 5311 f. : Hopkins, 7'rnnii. p. 38, ObJeetiulut to tlie view of atxiri- 

Coun. Acad, xv, 32. ginal influence are auggeated but not 

' Zimmer. .iilindiKhes Ijfiirn (1879); .Mac- proved by .Uieliclaoii, .lAOS. xxxill. 

donetl and Keith, Vcdic Index (1912); 145-9, Cf. Keith, CHI. 1. 109 f.; 

Keith, CHI. i. 77 ft.; Kennedy, .IHA.S. G. W. Brown, SluditM in honor of 

1919, pp. 498 ft. : 1920, pp. 81 It. Bloomfield, pp. 75 II.; Petenen, JAOS, 

' Remimaeenees of an older non-Indian xxxii. 414 (T. 

borne (seen, e. g., by Weber, Ind.Stud.l. ' Srinivaa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India, 
181 IT., and B. G. Tilak, The Arctic pp. Off. 1 G. Slater, 7*ke/>rauidian BIc- 

Home in the yedoe) may be safely mmt in Indian Culture (1028). 
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nected the view suggested by Hall * that the Sumerians were originally 
Dravidians who developed their civilization in the valley of the Indus, and 
thence introduced it to the half nomadic Semites, teaching them the arts of 
writing, of town-dwelling, and of building in stone. The Arj'ans who invaded 
India were then civilized by the Dravidians, just as, according to the prevailing 
theory,* the Aryans of Greece owed their civilization to the Aegean race. The 
fatal dilliculty from the point of view of proof presented by this theory is that 
there is not axailable any evidence by which it can even be made plausible. 
If the Sumerians were originally Dravidians, and attained a high civilization 
in the Indus valley, it is remarkable that no trace of this high civilization is 
to 1 k' found in India, which, as far as we know, first attained the art of writing 
from Semites not Ircfore 800 n. c., and which commenced building in stone 
and town-dwelling long after the age of the Rigveda. No traces of the stone 
buildings which presumably the Sumerians erected in the Indus valley have 
been discovered, and Dravidian civilization is first known to us as a historic 
fact many centuric!*after the latest date to which the Uigveda can be ascribed. 
The ascription to the Dravidians of the civilization of the Uigveda, therefore, 
remains a mere hypothesis, and one which is dillicult to maintain in view of the 
clear opposition of the white and the dark races made in the Rigveda, where 
the white shows throughout its contempt for the black. Moreover, there is 
one very definite pieee of evidence which suggests that the invaders were 
conscious, not merely of racial, but also of religious differences between tbem- 
selves and the aborigines. In two jxassages * ai'e mentioned phallus-worship- 
liers ami in both eases with abhorrence ; it is certain that the Dravidians in 
historical times were addicted to this form of fetishism, ami it is as jrrobablc 
as anything can be that the phallus-worshippers ojxposed by the singers were 
aborigines.* Rut it is of course obvious that, with the admixture of races 
which was inevitable, the admixture of religion was certain to follow, and traces 

‘ Anc, lli.ll. of .\far Kml, pp. 17!t, 1*4. VO.l. ix. ‘£i7. (These pussages are 

The facial usjK'et of Gudea in his erroneousiy eUed by Dr. Tarnell {Cuth 

statues seems to me wiioily un-Uravi- of the Greok Statra, v. 8) us applicable 

dian. Rapson ((’HI. i. 4Ji) aeis’ptmg a to Vedic religion.) Tiiat RV. x. 101 

connexion derives the Dravnlians from and ix. 11Z imply ritual use of the 

Western Asia. A. ('. Das (Uiff-Vedtc pliallus is certainly implausible. It is 

India, i. 208 IT.) Ixdievcs in Aryo- (,'ivu who is specially connected with tlie 

Dravidian intlucnee on the 8umeriuns, phallus from the epic onwards ; Val^ru- 

holding that the Punjab was the Aryan vana (Kubera) and ly&na (Rudra-piva) 

home even in the Miocene cjxich, and are worshipjied for the bridegroom, a 

peopling Kgypt with Dravido-Aryans. fact which Hopkins (CHI. i. 28a) 

* E.g. Hull, Aegean .iTChaeology (11)13); interjircts as pointing to their phallic 

Evans, JHS. xxxiii. 277 IT. There is nature (PGS. i. 8. 2 ; ^IGS. i. 11. 7). 

•omc exaggeration in this view; an RV. viii. 1. 34 has no reference to cult; 

Aryan inHItration may have preceded of. Hertel, VO.I. xxv. 172 IT. For a 

the Achaean, as suggested by Kretsch- Greek pandlel, cf. Keith, JHS. xxxvii. 

rner, Glotia, i. 21 IT.; Keith, .IRAS. 288. 

1912, pp. 478, 474. ‘ Contrast A. C. Das, Big-Vedic India, 

*HV. vii, 21. S X. 99. 8; von Schroedcr, i. 207 f.; Giintert, H eftkilni^, pp.308 IT. 
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of such inHucnce whierh arc scanty in the Ri(rveda can be scon in (treater 
abundance in the later texts. 

It has been assumed that the Dravidians may be reckoned as the aboriginal 
imputation encountered by the Aryan invaders, and, though ttiis cannot 
strictly be proved, it is rendered extremely probable by the existence of a 
people of Dravidian speech, the Urahflis, in Baluchistan, whether we reganl 
them in origin—now they are greatly mixed and un-Dravidian in type—as 
an advanced guard of a Dravidian movement from India, or as the remnant 
of an older population, left behind on the Dravidian advance from Western or 
Central Asia into India.* It is, however, possible that the almrigines met by 
the Aryans included members of the pre-Dravidians who are still found as 
jungle tribes, and who arc by some authorities * brought into relation with the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the .Sakai and Semung of the Malay I’eninsula ; the 
term ‘ noseless ' applied to their opixinents by some Aryan invaders at least 
is held to accord better with the appearanee of pre-Dravidian than with that of 
Dravidian tribes. The argument is not decisive, but there is no reason to 
doubt that Imth pre-Dravidians and Dravidians may have been cneountered 
by the Aryans. Whether Mui.ida-speaking trila-s were among their enemies it 
;s idle to enquire, for we know even le.ss of .Mum,la movements than of Dravi- 
lian ; their pliysieal ap))earunee is now very iniieh that of Dravidians, 
Lhough their language proves to ha\e atliiiity with the .Mon-Khmer languages 
if .Assam and llurnia as well as with other forms of .Aiistrie s)ieeeh scattered 
i\er the I’aeifie. 

Physical evidence of the present dii,\ suggests that about the longitude of 
iirhind there sets iii a distinct elmiige of t \ pe in Northern India, and the type 
o the west ot the line has been ehariieterizid as Indo-.Aryati, that to the east 
IS .Aryo-Dravidiiiii. the first ineluding the areas of Kashmir, the Punjab to the 
ongitude of .Anihalii, and llajputaiia. the latter the eastern lioriier of the 
’iinjah, the Cnited Provinces, and liiliar. Taken in eonjunetion with the 
Toujiing of modern sernaeulars, this distiiiidion has been made the basis of 
theory which asserts that the Aryan imasion of India took place in two 
listiiiet movements of very different eharaeter ; the one was carried out by 
ribes which entered India through the pusses of the Hindu Kush, passing 
hrough South Afghanistan, and the s alleys of the Kabul, Kurram, and 
lumal rivers, and settling in the N.W. Frontier Province and the Punjab, 
'hese tribes were aeeompanied by their wives and families, a fact which is 
eld to explain the predominantly Indo-.Aryuii eharaeter of the [xipulation 
^est of Sirhind. On the other hand the second invasion was by the diflieult 
ay of Gilgit and Chitral, and was carried out by men unneeoinpanicd by 
omen, who, therefore, had to fonii alliaiiees on a wholesale scale with the 

Imp. OaxetUer, i. 2112 ft. ; Itapson, (dll. who liofils they originally were MundA 

I. 40 IT. s|a*ukerv ; Kennedy, .IKA.S. mill, pp, 

Thurston,T/ieAfodroi ]‘midenq/,pp. I24f. .<01 II. ; Thiimton, Caste* and Tribtii oj 

Cf. the NisAdus of the Vedie texts; Snutfirm India, i. pp. xx tf.; A.C. ]>as, 

Chanda, The Indo-Aryan haem, i, 4 ff,, hig-t'edic India, 1. llll ff.; ('All, i, 27 f. 
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Dravidians, whence the changed type. The argument from ethnology is 
clearly unsatisfactory; in the first place it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that there is still doubt whether the Indo-Europeans were Nordic blonds * or 
Mediterranean brunettes or Alpine brachycephalics or a mixed race; that 
the north-west of India has been the scene of prolonged and repeated inroads; 
and that the present racial types are, therefore, very poor evidence for the 
racial types of 1200 B. c., not to mention 8000 b. c. Secondly, it is simple to 
explain the change as due merely to the fact that about the longitude of 
Sirhind the Dravidians were established in larger numbers and that the 
progress of the Aryans became seriously hampered; they had to convert 
rather than conquer, and the racial type is, therefore, naturally a compromise. 
The evidence from language * is clearly of even less value. The facts of the 
later dialectic differences can be wholly and satisfactorily explained • by the 
inevitable mode of propagation of linguistic influence; from the centre of that 
influence, the middle country of the BrShmapa period, linguistic influence was 
exerted in a manner which necessarily became more and more feeble in pro¬ 
portion to the distance of the peoples affected from the centre; hence the 
phenomena of outer and inner languages are explained without recourse to the 
speculation which introduces invaders over an almost impossible route, and, 
what is far worse, demands that wc should recognize a sharp break between the 
civilization of the Rigveda and that of the Brfihmapas, assigning the former 
to the Punjab, and the latter to the middle countrj’. The literature of the 
Vedic period shows emphatically no break of any kind in culture ; it displays 
instead evidence of the advance of the \'edie civilization from the Punjab 
to the middle country, in an orderly progress, which conforms precisely to 
what would a priori be expected. 

The religion of the Rigveda is. therefore, the product of Aryans who must 
have been affected considerably by their new environment and whose blooel 
must have been becoming more and more intermingled by intermarriage ; 
but it is only projjcr to recognize that we really do not know, and have no 
means of ascertaining, how far the people at the period of the Rigveda can be 
styled Aryo-Dravidian, rather than Indo-Aryan.* For this reason it is 
hopeless to seek to estimate the relative contributions of Aryan and Dravidian 
to the intellectual product of the Brahmans, for we have insulTicicnt knowledge 
of what was true Aryan, and we know facts regarding Dravidian thought only 


‘ Von Schroeder, Aritchr Religion, i. 174 ff. 
The modem conditions are fully re¬ 
viewed in Sir A. Baino's Ethnography. 

* Grierjon, Imp. QaxeUeer, i. 837 If.; Risley 
(The Peoplet of India, p. 35) renders the 
theory untenable by placing the hnt 
invaden originally in Arachoaia and 
Seiitan. 

' See Rapaon, CHI. i. 50 ; ef. Keith, ibid. 
p. 119; Kennedy, JRAS. 1910, pp. 
590 0., who, however, erra in saying 


that the Bharatas found the speech of 
the POrus barbarous, for mrdhraodc 
refers to hostile speech (I'edic Index. 
i. 471), nor is it at all clear that the 
Bharatas were late coiners. 

* Assertions of Dra\ddian predoininancc 
(Crookc, North-Weitem Prooincet of 
Ittdia, p. 60) can neither be proved nor 
disproved, but the prevailing of Aryan 
speech must be remembered. 
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long after it had been affected by the Aryan invasion. Here as often confession 
of ignorance is preferable to the idle affectation of knowledge. 

As the Rigveda is of so recent a period, it is natural to ask whether the 
religion which it contains has not traces of innucnce by the cultures of the great 
nations of the East and above all of Babylonia. The answer to this question 
cannot be given with any certainty as in the allirmative ; the only cogent 
proof of the borrowing of deities by one jxK>ple from another, in cases where the 
borrowing is not formally recorded, is afforded by the appropriation of the 
name and the similarity of character of the gesis ; mere similarity is wholly 
insufficient, unless the conception formed of the particular divinity is of so 
special a kind that parallelism is not a reasonable explanation. In the case 
of the Rigveda and of the later Vcdic texts no such instance of borrowing is 
hinted at, and no ease is known in which the similarity of name even suggests 
that a god has been taken over from another |K‘oplc, so that at most we are 
left to rely on the argument from similarity of charaoter. Strength would 
doubtless be gi\ en to such arguments if the language of the Rigveda could be 
provitl to contain loan-words from Semitic sources, but the oidy two which 
have with any probability been alleged, the word wand,* apparently meaning 
‘ ornament' and described as golden, which is often equated with the Baby¬ 
lonian* Mina, and the word parity, axe, are too isolated to prove anything at 
all. ASSur cannot reasonably be connected with .\sura * either as source or 
result and it is impossible to prove that the year of 800 days of the Rigveda is 
to be derived from the Babylonian year,* and still less that the saered number 
seven is adopted under Babylonian influenee for an Aryan nine.* 

While the religion of the Rigveda seems to stand free of foreign elements, 
it cannot be assumed that the version presintcd to us in that collection is at 
all a complete record of the religion of the period of the composition of the 
hymns. It contains the poetry used by the priests in the sacrifices to the liigh 
gods, but not, with rare exceptions, the lower religious or magical beliefs. 
Even, however, of the hieratic views it gives no complete account: the 
collectors of the hymns in the main were interested in the Soma ritual, and the 
great majority of the hymns deal with some form or other of that rite : the 
animal sacrifice is hardly noticed, save in the case of the most important and 
rare sacrifice, that of the horse. Moreover it cannot be doubted that much of 

' RV. viil. 78. 3 ; MacdoneU and Keith, mnnen, p. 214) lugiierts possible bor- 

Vtdic Imkx, ii. 128, 12U. The alleged rowing fnam u third source by Babylon 

Imrrowing of tlie war chariot from and India. But sec MacdoneU and 

Babylon is wholly dubious and in any Keith, Vcdic Index, ii. 128 f. 

case is probably pre-Aryan; von ' Cf. Thomas, .IHAS. 1010, p. 804, wjlh 
Schroeder, Aritche HcUgim, i. 288. Chadwick in Moulton, Barly Zoruac- 

For guesses, see Brunnbofer, Aritche Irutnitm, p. 81. 

Uneit, pp. 88 f., 415; B. G. Tilak, ‘ Keith, JltA.S. 1010, p. 855. Cf. Meyer, 
Bkttndarkar Comm. Vol., pp. 20 B. Gctch. da AU.‘ 1. Ii. p. 018. 

’ Wackeroagel, Altind, Oramm. 1. p. xxii ; ‘ Von Schroedcr, ArUdic Religum, ii. 420 0. 

Kretschmer, Gesch. d, griech. Sprachc, Contrast Hopkins, Origin of Heligion, 

p. 100 ; Feist {KuUur der Indoger^ pp. 201 f. 
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the poetr>’ is highly artificial, the expression not of naive faith but of refined 
sfieculation : there is much—usually empty—mysticism, and phrase making, 
the work of competing poets without religious inspiration. On the other hand 
there arc numerous hymns which are perfectly simple in thought and even 
in diction, and part of the obscurity of the poetry is due merely to the fact that 
it is rich in references to myths, which are, as is inevitable in hymns, only 
alluded to and not set out in detail. Such references are of comparatively 
little inijiortancc in the consideration of Vedic religion, of which it is possible 
to obtain definite views irrespective of the exact force to be ascribed to obscure 
myths. 

The accusation, however, which is often made against the Rigveda of 
being purely sacerdotal cannot be accepted, for it contains enough matter in 
its later ])ortions to show that the compilers were perfectly familiar with the 
liopular religion of the day. Thus we have hymns intended to act as spells 
against vermin,* or the disease Yaksma,* to bring back the life of one ap¬ 
parently dead,* to destroy enemies,* to procure children,'’ to destroy the demon 
who kills offspring,® to induce sleep,’ and even to oust a co-wife from a husband’s 
affections.® Most of these hjTiins occur in book x. which preserves also the 
marriage hymn,® a piece of priestly ingenuity, and the funeral hymns.*® 
These with four or five gnomic hymns,** some philosophic and cosmogonic 
speculations,*’and some hymns, or portions of hymns, in praise of generous 
patrons of the priests relieve the monotony of the collection, and help to 
obviate the wholly erroneous view that the early religion of India consisted 
merely in the invocation of high gods.** But the real extent of the popular 
religion and much of the hieratic must be sought for in the later Saihhitas, and 
above all in the Atharvaveda, 

The limitations of the Rigveda have been ascribed by Hillebrandt ** to the 
existence in the period of that text of a ritual distinction of fundamental 
importance, that between the Devayana, the period when the gods are 
worshijiped, and the Pitryiina, the period when the Fathers are revered. The 
former is the time when the sun is in the constellations in the north, and the 
moon in those to the south, while the reverse is the time of the Pit^ana, the 
distinction being marked in the mythology by the flight of the god Agni, 
possibly a rcllcction of the disappearance of the sun in the darkness of winter. 
The Rigveda, on this view, would represent the worship of the Devayina; 
its exclusive character would be merely apparent. Unfortunately the sugges- 


■ i. 191. 

■ X. 16«. 

* .\. ss : ao. 7-is. 

‘ X. ISO. 

‘ X. 188. 

‘ X. isa. 

' V. 85. 

' X. 145 ; cf. X. 159, 

* X. 85. 


»• X. 14-18. 

ix. 112 ; X. 84, 71, 117. 

X. 81, 82, 90, 121, 129 ; i. 164, which, like 
viii. 29, is a riddle hymn. 

Macdonell, Sansk. Lit., pp. 120 fT. 

» red. Myth. iii. 67, 71, 204, 285, 299 ; 
(Kl. Ausg.), pp. 20, 50, 170, 177, Con¬ 
trast Oldenberg, Ret. de$ Veda^, p. 11» 
n. 1. 
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tion is open to two fatal objections. It is not in accord with tradition which 
does not thus connect the Rigveda with the ceremonies of the Dcvayftna 
or the I'ttarayapa,* with which Uillebrandt, without warrant, identifies that 
terra, and, as a matter of fact, the Rigveda does contain, along with other 
matter not appropriate to its sup)>osed purixjse, a most important section of 
hymns dealing with the worship of the Fathers. Wc find, indeed, once more 
that only as a historical rather than a liturgical collection is the condition of 
the Rigveda logically explicable. 

The form of the collection is entirely metrical, and it is matter of pure 
conjecture that in sonic cases the verses presers ed represent merely one side 
of an ancient form of composition in which verses inserted in prose expressed 
the chief emotional points in conversation or narrative, or in the alternative 
ihat some hymns re[)reseni dramas in mur. Neither hypothesis np)>ears to 
have much plausibility, but for the purposes of the history of Vedic religion 
the question possesses no great importance.* 

' For tins tenn h«' .Miiedonoll and Kcitti, For llerlers tlieory of ttie origin of Itie 

f'rdir I. flan : 11.407. Itigs’cda ws-Apjiendix A. 

- See ref. in Keith. Sanskrit Drama, chap. i. 



CHAPTER 2 

THE LATER SAMHITAS AND THE BRAHMANAS 


Already in the Rigveda there are signs of considerable elaboration of 
ritual and of the employment of a number of priests at the sacrifice, and the 
later SamhitSs and the Brahmanas reveal to us a time when the functions of 
the priesthood have been definitely divided up and apportioned among sets 
of priests. The manual acts of the sacrifice are ascribed to the Adhvaryu 
priest and his assistants and are accompanied by muttered formulae, in prose 
or verse, styled Yajus : in addition at the greatest sacrifices, such as the 
Soma sacrifice, singers chant Simans, and reciters recite fastras, while the 
Brahman priest supervises the whole performance, usually in silence. 
On this division of functions is based the division of the later Samhitus ; the 
S6mans are preserved in the song books of the Sumaveda, the Yajuses in the 
Yajurveda, and the Atharvaveda is held to be connected with the Brahman 
priest, while the fastras were composed of verses taken from the Rigveda. 
From the point of view of religion the Samaveda is mainly interesting for its 
form : the words which were sung were almost invariably taken from the 
Rigveda, but they were eked out as shown in the song-books. Ganas, with 
all kinds of interjections, doubtless for musical purposes, which must have 
converted their character in the most marked degree. The sense of the words 
cannot possibly have been understood in the mutilated form in which the 
chants were sung, and the conclusion is inevitable that their religious value 
lay not in the substance but in the form, so that the Samans have been com¬ 
pared, not altogether unaptly, to the revival hymns beloved by the African 
negro in the new world. In them doubtless the religious excitement of the 
priest found its fullest scope for expression.* That this form of chant was old 
need not be doubted : there are clear traces in the Rigveda itself in the 
strophic and metrical form of certain of the hymns,* that they were from the 
first intended for something more lively than mere recitation. With this fact 
accords the generally close relation of the Samaveda and the Rigv eda, which 
renders it probable that that was of the first of the later Samhit&s to take 
definite form. 

The Yajurveda represents the literaiy fixing of the formulae used by the 

' BloomQeld, VOJ. xvii. 1S6 It.; JAOS. G&naa. 

xxi. SO S. On the recensions see ' The chief metre of portions reeited by the 
Coland's ed. of the Jaiminlya Saihhitd Hotf (as shovm by internal evidenee 

(1007); VOJ. xxii. 480 S.; OldenberR, and ritual use) is Triftubh, without 

GGA. 1808, pp. Til S.; Simon, VOJ. strophic form; of those used by the 

xxvii. SOS ft. For the POr^'&rcika there Od^tf Gftyatrt and PragStfaa in three 

are the Grimageya and Atanya, for and two verse sets ; Oldenberg, ZDMG. 

the Ottarireika the Gba and Ghya xxxviii. 488 S. 
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.^dhvaml and his assisfaiit.s in their jjcrforinaiu'e of tlir great sacrifices : 
clearly the actual use of such formulae must have tieen normal from the 
heginning of the sueriftee. but it was only after the collection of the Higvedu 
hymns that the idea of creating a similar Saihhitii for the Adhvaryu twamc 
popular. This is shown unmistakably by the frequent application for the 
purposes of the .Adhs iiryu of \crscs from the Uigicda, in many cases without 
any real propriety and often with alterations deliberately planned to adapt 
them to their new use. tVhereas the Higveda has come ilown to us in but 
one collection, the Yajurveda ’ is preserved m two main recensions, which at 
comparatively carls date reeeised m India the names of the Hlaek and the 
White Yajurveda, The origin of these appellations is uncertain, but Inter 
they were interpreted in such manner ns to suggest that the White Yajurveda 
owed its name to the fact that in it the formulae of the .Ailhvaryu were collected 
separately from the explanatory remarks which aeeompany them in the texts 
of the Hlaek Yajurveda. In making this distinction the eom|)ilers of the 
White Yajurveda. which has come down to us m the .Saiiihita called tin 
YajasancM, were merelv restoring the iirimitive I'ondition of the Yajurveda. 
which must at one time have consisted of a eollection of the formulae, in 
prose and verse, only.® Hut already at a eomtiaratively early period the 
rormiilae were aeeonipaiiied by explanations, called Hn'ihmanas. texts per¬ 
taining to the lirahmnn or saered lore, in which the diffiTcnt acts of the 
ritual were gi\ en s\ mboheal interpretations, the words of the texts eommented 
on. and stones told to illustrate the saerilii'ial perfoniiariee. lienee in the 
Hlaek Yajuri ( da we find three complete recensions, the Taittiriya. Ki'ithaka, 
and Maitrajani.-' and one imperf'eet. the Ixapisthala. in whieh formulae and 
Hralimann nri- elosily allied, while in the ease of the White Yajurveda the 
Hrahmanas are all I'olleeted in one great work, the most imjiortant of its tyjie 
in \'edie literature, the (,'atapntlia Hn'ilimana. Perhaps as a result of this 
sejiaratioii. a mass of old material, jairtly forimilae, jiartly Hnilimana, which 
had not been ineor|inrated in the Taittiriya Saiiihita was eolleeted together in 
the Taittiriya Hrahmaiia. which in part eontains matter more recent than the 
Samhitii. but in part has matter as old us, at any rate, the later jiortions of 
that tixt. j 

Kxiilanatioiis were not less required for the other .SaiiihiLas. and the 
Higveda is dealt with in two Hrahmanas.'* the Aitareya, and tile Ixuiisilaki, 
the latter of which is far more concise than the former, though it covers in 
some resjieets a wider sphere. The .Samaveda formed the tojiie of the great 

' See Keith, Thr Vrda nj thr Black Yajuft as Keeava Nar&yana, &e. Similar 

School (HOS. xviii uiat xix). 1014. interpolations ari- found in other Vedie 

’ Oldenberg, Prolcpumcita, pp. 200 ff. texts, cspeeially in the Khitas, or 

* n. 0 of this text is an olivious intcrfiola. Apocryqiha, of the Kigveila, and us a 

tion mentioning sub-Vedie deities such rule no mention of them is made in this 

as Brahman, the four-faced, and lotus- work. 

seated ; Karita, elephant-fueed and ‘ Ed. and trans. Keith, HOS. xxv, 1920. 
tusked : Gaud, mountain bom ; Viinu 
2 [s.o.H sij 
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Paftcavitn'a Brahmana' and the Jaiminiya BrShmana,’ the latter of which 
unhappily exists only in a very imperfect text and has only in part been 
published, U'side a large number of minor and unimportant texts styled 
Brfihmanas, of which the §advi()?a, a sort of supplement to the Paftcaviti^a, 
and the Sfimavidhflna are of some value as dealing with magic practices of 
varied kinds. 

Full as are the other Samhitfls of magie rites, the Atharx'aveda ’ differs 
from them in the fact that, whereas they are essentially connected with the 
saerifiee, its connexion with that operation is external and mechanical. In 
essence it is a collection of spells for every conceivable end of human life. 
.s[iells to secure success of every kind, in the assembly, in public life, to restore 
an exiled king, to procure health and offspring, to defeat rivals in love, 
to drive away diseases in every form, to win wealth and so on. But at the 
same time the subject-matter has been thoroughly worked over by the priest¬ 
hood, and it has even in its simplest spells throughout a priestly veneer. The 
priests have also added many spells directly bearing on portions of their 
sBcrdieial activities, and the wedding and burial hymns appear in more 
elaborate forms. Theosophy qua profit-bringing* is not absent, and a 
deliberate attempt was later made to bring the Atharvaveda into the circle 
of the three orthodox Vedas by the addition to the eolleetion of book xx which 
contains the hymns to be u.sed by the Bruhmunaeehafism priest in the ritual 
of the Soma saeritiee. It is, however, important to note that this Veda, 
despite the attempts made to raise it to an ecpial place with the others, never 
succeeded in achieving this position : useful as were its spells, and much ns 
the priests of the scliool of the Atharvaveda thrust themselves forward ns 
inilispensnble to princes through their magic jKiwers, there were always not 
lacking voices to criticize its claim to be a fourth legitimate Yeda.'“ In 
modern times this prejudice and recognition of the special character of the 
work are reflected in the suggestion that the text is actually the product of 
strata of siK'iety different from those of the Bigveda ; Bidgeway * ijisists that 
the Atharvaveda is the record of aboriginal as opjKised to Aryan religion. 
This view, however, cannot 1 k‘ pressed too far : the .Atharvaveda reflects the 
practices of the lower side of religious life, and is closer to the common people 
than the highly hiemtie atmosphere of much of the Bigveda : the common 
peo|>le. we cannot doubt, were largely influenced by aboriginal ideas through 
mixture with alKiriginal races, but. as will be seen below, we have no criterion 
on which we can safely rely to decide that certain beliefs are non-Arx'an and 

' See llo|ikiiu. Trutw. of thf Connrrtieui Btoomfitld, pi>. 1 ff. 

Acad, of A rill, xv. Jill ff. * Kdgerton. Slwlits in honor of hloomfitid, 

* t>n the kimlnxt, loet, ^'fttyftyaiui, see pp. 117 ff. 

Oertel, JAdS. xviii. IS. ‘ Bluonittetd, ylikarvoveda (1899), and SBE. 

* Trans, in ^'aunaku recension by ttliitney xlii. 

and LnnnianfllOS. vii and viii); on the * Dramat and Dramatic Dancer of non, 

Ihiippalida, in course of ed. in JAOS., European Hacex, p. 122. 

see L. C. Barret, Sludiet in honor of 
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aboriginal. The same problem in effect presents itself as in the case of the 
Homeric poems. Are we to suppose that they represent Aryan religion, 
and that that religion was free from admixture with the lower side of religion, 
which is freely revealed in the later literature of Greece and foreshadowed by 
the evidence of Aegean cult objects t The answer to that question given by 
Lang * in the affirmative seems most improbable, though not more so than the 
suggestion of Gilbert Murray • that the Homeric j)oeins are the result of a 
process of conscious refining of older tradition. Like the Homeric |x>ems the 
Rigveda does not cover the whole field of religious belief, and we have no sure 
gro\ind on which to assign to the non-Aryan as op]>oscd to the other elements 
in the population all the lower forms of religion. 

The later Samhitas are doubtless of various date : the SAmavetla must 
probably be reckoned ns the earliest, and the .Atharvaieda is certainly the 
youngest of all in its redaction, though it is doubtless in part old in material. 
Of the Vajurveda Sariihitiis the youngest is the \'ajusaneyi, and the oldest 
perhaps the Taittiriya, but between it and the other two texts of the Black 
Vajurveda there is no clear distinetion of time. The Brahmatins arc certainly 
later than the formulae of the Sariihitas to which they relate, and they are 
distinguished sharply from them both by their prose form, which is quite 
different from the prose of the formulae, and by the charaeteristies of their 
language, which is mueh less archaic than the verse or prose formulae. 
The order in age amongst them, and the pro.se portions of the Satiihitis, which 
are essentially akin to them is doubtful: it is. however, s cry probable that the 
Ailareya in its first five books is among the oldest, that the prose parts of the 
Vajurveda Sariihitas. and. though later, the l’ufieaviri(;'u are also old, and 
that the KBUsit8ki..Juimimy8, and ^’atapatha are the latest of the inijxirtant 
works.* For the date of the Brahmanas important evidence is furnished by 
the development of thought: the latest portions of the texts which are of the 
older Hrfdimana style are styled .\rapyakus, laioks intended by reason of the 
dread holme.ss of their contents for study in the forests, and of these certain 
parts w hich bear a more definitely philosophical aspect are styled I'panisads. 
a word apparently derived from the session of the pupils round the teacher in 
the process of instruction. Thus there are attaelied to the Brfilimanas of the 
lligveda the Aitareya and the Kausitaki or (,'t\hkhayana rjianisads, to the 
Taittiriya Brahmana the Taittiriya Tpanisad, to the (,'atuputha BrShmana 
the HrhadAranyaka I’pani.sad : the Samasedn has the CliAndogya Upanisad 
which is the major portion of a Brfihmana, and the Jaiminlya I'paniijad Briih- 
mana, which is one book of the .lainiiniya BrAhmana. and contains in itself 
the Kena I'panisad. In the main it may lie assumed that the doctrines of 

* The World oj Homer (IDIO). Higifda Jirdhjrutruu, pp. 40 ff. On Iht* 

' Greek Epic (2nd ed. 1911). Even Leaf Jairainlyu cf. Caland, Over en uU het 

(Homer and llislory, ch. viii) ntuMa to Jaimtnit/a-Hrdhmana (1914), pp. ^ ff., 

accept tbf theon* of expurgation. whojic conclunioru arc dubtoun ; nw tor 

* Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 21 ff.; the pnority of the Kausitaki, Keith, 

TaUHrtya Samhitd, i. pp. dix^jlxxiii; BSO.S. I. iv. 177. 

2 * 
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these rpanisads are prior to the rise of Uuddhism, whieh is deris ed logically 
from the system whieh they contain, and, as the date of the death of the 
Huddha may be placed with fair ))robabiIity in or about the year 480 B. c., 
a lower terminus of 500 li. c. for the Upanisads is attained. The priority of the 
HrAhmanas ))roper to the Upanisads is quite undoubted, and thus a lower 
limit of about (!00 li. c. for the latest HrAhmanas is obtained, from which may 
Ih- deduced u date of about 800-700 n. c. for the Sariihitus as a lower limit. 
The same conclusion is indicated by the facts of language ; the grammarian 
I’niimi. whose date can searecly be later than 300 n. r.,* deals with a language 
which is decidedly more modern than that of the HrAhmanas to whieh, how¬ 
ever, it is akin ; prior to him was Yaska, whose cxjiositions in his Nirukta of 
\'cdie [lassages indicates clearly that the Kigveda was already far distant in 
time : earlier again than Yaska was (,'ukalya, by whom was produced the Pada 
PAtha of the Kigveda, that is the te.xt in which each word is given in its 
primitive form unaffected by the Sandhi of tlu' Sarhhita. and earlier again 
than (.'Akalya was the making of the Saihhita PAtha, in which, to the utter 
detriment of the metre, the hiatuses whieh were allowed in the Kigvedic 
poetry are removeii under the influenee of the usage and grammatical theories 
of the day. Hut the HrAhmanas us a rule ignore the Sariihita text, and 
evidently knew only the [iriinitive text without the latter rigid Sandhi rules, 
so that for them again we are forced to aeee))t a date not later than COO u.c. ’ 
Kfforts to establish an earlier date for the .Sariihitas and the HrAhmanas 
have nainrally been made, and of the.se two may be mentioned, .laeobi* has 
msisteil that the )iosl-\'edie [leriod may be dated from e. 800 ii. v. on the 
strength of the fact that the end of the Yedie period is marked by the .simul¬ 
taneous a)i[)earani'e of the Sarhkliyii-Yoga and .laina philosophies, and the 
latter can he carried back to e. 740 H. c.. seeing that the founder of the faith was 
firobably Paryva, whose NirvAna falls ‘250 years liefore that of .Mahavira, and 
the latter was eontemporaneons with the Huddha, who died about 4.88 n.c. 
The argument is extremely iineonvineing. apart altogether from our eom|)letc 
iguoranee as to the historical eiuiraeter and the date of Paryva. It assumes 
that the .lain doctrines ns we know them go back before Mahavira, and that 
they presuppose the doetrines of the Upanisads as older. Neither pro|)osition 
[K)s.sesses the slightest plausibility, and neither need he seriously discussed in 
the absence of any effort of ,laeobi to su|iport his assertion in this matter by 
reasoned proof. 

.\ seeoml line of argument is based on the war whieh forms the main 
topic of the .MahabhAratn ; by various modes of reckoning of dynasties 
recorded in the Puranns the date of KKK) or 1100 ii. e,> is attained for the war, 

lo pliirt- I'lUiini mueli earlier are Aranyaka, pp. 21 tl.; Ripxda Rrih- 

fmjm-m. but Im rffpirntr lo YavunAni, p. x. 

tintk wntmit. difticuh to rrconcile * Dxr EntwidtUng der GoUaitUe bei den 
with a much furlicr date than about thr Jndrm <1928), pp. 24 f. 

4th (Tntur\- H.c. t'f. Krith, M ill. i. 275, 800 f. An excellent r<dwf/io 
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and, as the P&t.idus arc unknown to the SarahitAs and tlie UrAhniapas. it i> 
contended that they must fall before the war of the Kurus and the PAndav as. 
It is dillicult to appreciate the naive credulity which accepts as havinj; any 
value these late lists of kinp.. which are preserved to us in works datiiij; at 
soonest fifteen hundred years after the alleRcd date of the war. and which, 
when they come into contact with known facts, iniinediately res cal thcmsch es 
as without value. Thus into the dynastic list of Kosala we find that the 
ejxinynious founder of the (.’akyn line, the lluddhn's father, he himself, and 
Rahula have all been interpolated w ithout the slightest historical justification, 
and it seems |>ucrilc. in the face of these facts, to insist on regarding these lists 
as the basis for ehronologieal ealeiilations of any kind. When the coiitliet 
iK'tween the Kurus and the PAm,hi\as took place we do not know, and the 
assumption that it represented a vast struggle in which all the (K-oplcs of 
Northern India at any rate were engaged, beeanse in the Mahiibharata m its 
final form it is so represeiiteil. argues a signal forgetfulness of the powers of 
poetic and popular imagination, ami of the liistorv of the Itoland Homanee 
among others or of t he < tdysseiis or Aiiienis legend. Ileiiee it appears wholli 
unwise to seek to deriv e a high date for the Sanihitas and lln'ihmai,ias from an> 
argument based on the date of the epic war. 

Nor probably is if safe to insist' that the period between the older 
rpamsads an<l liiiddhisni must be one of several centuries, and thus to 
increase the antiipiity of these rpanisads, and eonseipieiitly of the Hirihnianas 
and Saiiiliitris. have no means of estimating the rate of iidviiiiee oi 

thought in the period in (juestion. and a further serious dillieiilty must b<- 
faced by those who wish to establish an early date for the rpani.sads. The 
dev ( lolled doctrines ol linddhisni cannot be proved to be those of the Hiiddha. 
or to date from even the fifth eeiitiiiy n. e,.’.so that it is in all likelihood w-iser 
to content ourselves with the belief, rather than the absolute assurance, that 
a (late before .'lOO ii.c. may reasonably be assumed for these I'paiii.sads." 
To assert a niueh greater antupiity is easy and it has the advantage of in¬ 
creasing the interest oi the study of the rpani.yids. but there .seems litth 
.satisfaetion in beliefs which eaiiiiot be supported by any serious evidence. 

■A decisive argument against any early dating of the I'panisads would 
be available if we accepted the view often held* that the ,Ajrila(,'atrii who 
figures in the Kaiisitaki and the Hrhaduranyaka I'panisads as king of Ka^d is 


ad fibaurdiim es found in .\, I . IJus, 
Hi^-Yrdic India, l. 2711 ft. 

' Cf .Oldcnlicrg, the l^hre drr t'pauithadru, 
up. 288, aiiT. 11. 18,1. 

* .Sec Keith, lltulditiat Philomphy, ctiufi. i, 
Cr. Oitrainarc, La thloHophlr itaud- 
dhujue (11123), pp. 5(1, (n ff., who reislg- 
niics that Atsika knew no canon. 
.Max Watleser {Spracke and I/eimuI des 
Pati-Kanona, pp. 23 f.) still clings to the 


allcg(‘d.\eoknn dalcof ttic Knth&vutthu, 
H V icvv as imjiroiiatilc as the tiieory of 
fall us ttie langvaige of the Sthaviras 
of f*Atati[i(ilra. 

f'f. Hopkins, .fAO.S, xxii. 380 ; Ilapson, 
.‘Inrimt huha, p. 181 : Keith, fill. t. 
112, H7. 

‘ .See Keith, /dlMCt. Ixii. 13t f. Identity 
IS aasunied in Winterniti, Oenrh, d, iwi. 
l.!l, 1. -181. 
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identical with the AjStasattu of the Buddhist texts,* who was contem¬ 
poraneous with the Buddha. It appears to me, however, that any such 
identification wholly lacks justification, especially as the name is no more 
than an epithet and thus possesses singularly little probative value, while the 
king of the Buddhist texts is not king of Kfifi. 

An effort has been made by Hopkins • to establish a more precise estima¬ 
tion of the period intervening between the Upani^ad of the Jaiminiya and its 
Hrfthmana. The latter mentions GausOkti, while the former has the same 
name as that of a teacher, giving after him ten recipients of the doctrine. 
This would give say three centuries, which he deems a not unreasonable time, 
in accord with the advance of the Upanisad in doctrine. The suggestion seems 
untenable ; there is nothing whatever to prove that Gausukti was a recent 
figure in the time of the Brahmana, nor does the fact that the Brfthmapa does 
not mention the other teachers referred to show that they existed after its 
composition, and. least of all. is there any evidence that we are to treat the 
list as representing generations. There is no evidence whatever that the 
record is one of teacher to youthful pupil. 

The usual astronomical evidence has been adduced to establish the 
early date of the BralmiatiBs. or at least of the statements recorded in them. 
,\s the lack of value of this evidence has been established,’ it is sufficient to note 
one point which has been held to fix definitely the date of one passage in the 
(,'atapatha Brahmapa ; there, in a discussion of the time for establishing the 
sacred fires, the Krttikas are recommended as a possibility, on the score* that 
they do not mow from the eastern quarter, while the other Naksatras do 
move. It is really impossible to attach serious value to such an assertion, 
made in a jiassage which consists of foolish reasons for preferring one or other 
of the Naksatras : we are in the same region of popular belief as when in the 
.Sutra literature the existence of Dhruva, a fixed polar star, is alleged.’ 

There are clear traces in the later Samhitis and the Brahmanas of social 
ami religious changes in the ]H-ople. The centre of Vedic culture is still, as 
jirobably in the period when the main part of the Bigveda was produced, 
the land of the Kurus lying between the Sutlej and the .lumna, but im- 
[Kirtanee now attaches also to the kindred tribe of Paficalas, whose name 

' Vincent .Smith’s Uuting of this prince f. t’f. S. B. Uikstiit, lA. xxiv. 245 f. ; 

554 B. e.. putting tile Buddha's death A. C. Uas (Htg-f'edtc Jndia, i. (1921)) 

r. 54tt B.e, {Oxjord Jfintory of India, prefers even greater antiquity. For 

pp. 4S, .IS n., 70), rests on a false inter- TB. iii. 1.1.5, adduced by him (p, 47) 

prrtatiunoftheillseriptionofKli&ravcIa from Tilak (.dretie Home, p. 2), see 

of Kalihga (see ref. in Keith, Sanekrit Keith, JRA.S, 1911, pp. 794 ff. 

Drama, p, S9). * In favour of a late date may be adduced 

‘ Trwu. Conn. .4ntd. xv. 30, the mention of iron if the introduction 

See ref. above, p. 4. n. 7. of that can be placed c. 1000 a. c. 

‘ (,'B. ii. 1. 2. 3. Krttik&s must then (CHI. i. 56, 615), but this also is merely 

(D, Mukhopadhyaya, The Hindu conjectural. For the question of Ayas 

.Vaksofras (1928), pp. 41 ff.) has-e see redte Index, i. 31 f., 151 ; ii. 235, 

Ueii on the equator, i. e. 3000 a. c. 393. 
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seems to signify that they were a union of flve older tribes, but whose con¬ 
nexion in origin with the Kurus is attested by the record that they were 
once called Krivis.* The Pahc&la land stretched, eastward from Kuruk?etra, 
from the Mcrut district to Allahabad, and included the territory’ lietween the, 
Jumna and the Ganges, called the Doab. Ilut the ^atapatha Brfthmana ' 
records the advance of the Rrahmanical system into Kosala and Videha, 
which roughly corres]K)nd with Oiidh and Tirhut.’ The Atharvaveda knows 
iron and silver as well ns the copper and gold of the Rigveda. The comparative 
frequence of mention of the elephant and the appearance of the tiger and the 
panther in the later Sariihitas, whereas lion and wolf are <-onspicuous in 
the Kigs’eda, as well as the mention ol rice, arc clear indications of the 
advance of the A’edic Indians further to the east and the south. The 
Ayvattha (ficui religinun) is rare in the Higveda, but becomes common in 
the Atharvaveda, which also knows the Nyagrodha {ficuf indica). At the 
same time it is clear that the system of classes iK-eame more and more com¬ 
plicated and the divisions were drawn more and more distinctly : the Yajur- 
veda enumerates large numbers of special classes which in some degree at 
least seem to have Iwcn hereditary. The admixture of the ircople doubtless 
had proceeded very fur: after the Uigveda it would he didieult to find any 
simple eonseiousness of the contrast of the colours of the Aryan and the 
(. ndra classes as opposed as white and black. The Kigveda, it is probable, 
already knew of the system by which normally the princely class, the priests, 
and the ordinary [leople were distinguished, and it knew also of the slaves 
made from the aborigines, but it was left to this later jieriod to introduce a 
much more elaborate and fixed system of division. The ^'Cldras must on the 
one liand often hav e become rather serfs than slaves, when large bodies of them 
were reduced to subjection by the invaders, while among the ordinary people 
hereditary functions began to supersede the variety of choice of occupation 
which is evidenced by the Uigveda.* To these factors of differentiation must 
be added the result of mixture of races and rules of intermarriage ; the doctrine 
familiar in later texts that many classes of the people were due to mixed 
marriages between men and women of different classes indicates that this 
factor must have been of considerable importance in assisting in the develop¬ 
ment of classes into castes, the process of which, however, wc have to con¬ 
jecture from most inadequate material. With the development of society 
there doubtless took jilace growth in prosperity and wealth, favouring the 


' Hopkins's suggestion (CHI. i. that the 
I’ancklas may represent live Nkga clans 
eouneeted with the Kurus or Krjvis 
(meaning ' serpent *), and that none 
of the ramiliea is of pure Aryan blood, 
seems decidedly speculative. 

' i. i. 1.10 tr. 1 Maedonell and Keith, Vedie 
Jndex^ ii. 288 f. 

' The reference to the Odras (Orissa) seen 


by CHI. i. 801, m TA. ii. 1. II. is an 
error, due to a hasty reading of HK. i. 
1120 . which really refers to Trik. (i. e. 
Trikandaecsa) it. 1. 11. 

* Maedonell and Keith, Vedie Index, ii. 
247-71, For Indo-European class dis¬ 
tinctions cf. Feist, KuUur der Indn 
germanen, pp. 201 If.; Moulton, Early 
ZaroaxtrianUm, pp. 117, 1811 f. 
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conulantly incTfasing elaboration of the sacrifice with its resulting exaltation of 
the importance of the trained priesthood, without which the offerings could not 
successfully be carried out. Hut while the tribes, in several cases at least, 
doubtle.ss were more closely united, and while thus the royal power became 
greater, there i.s no proof of the growth of any large kingdoms or empires,^ nor 
can we say that there was much des elopment of city life. 

As sources for knowledge of the Vcdie deities the later Samhitas and the 
lliulmiuims cannot be ranked high : the essential aim of the Yajurveda is the 
correct perfornianee of the sacrifice, and the deities are of little consequence 
in comparison with the meehuni.sin of that operation, to which is ascribed the 
whole control of the unis er.se, and in the ])erformanec of which the universe is 
ever renewed, in the ea.se of the .Athnrvaveda the position of the deities 
is still less important : constantly as they are introduced, their eonne.xion with 
the magic spells which arc the most original and essential part of that text is 
external merely : the god. and still more his name, adds ixitency to the spell, 
and the more gods enumerated, however di\ erse their funetions and spheres of 
iulluenee. the better the result. Kveii where in that Saiiihita a deity is 
celebrated, the spirit is ipiile different from the spirit of the lligscda : the 
goddess earth has a whole long hymn in a late book of the .Athaiwa,* but the 
careful eatalogui' of all that grows on the earth and the .sights and sounds upon 
it IS recounted in a spirit quite unparalleled in the Kigveda. Hence it is not 
surprising that many of the minor figures of the }iantheon of the lligveda dis- 
apfiear. or at besi sink to mere names, while on the other hand the religion 
shows development m two different directions. On the one hand, theosophic 
speeulation brings into existence new' and in some degree ab.straet deities; 
on the other, gods of the people receive a recognition which is not accorded to 
them in the liigveda. Of the former tendeney the most prominent example 
is the rise to high rank of I’rajripati. ns the creator god and the father of the 
gods as of men, and the exaltation to the rank of deities of such abstraetioiis 
as Ki'da, ’ time '. Kama,' desire '. liohita.' the ruddy one '. perhajis an aspect 
of the sun, the Vrfitya, as the convert to the priestly faith was named, the 
I'eehisla, or ' remiiant ' of the saerilieinl offering, and so forth. Of the other 
tendeney examples are to be seen in the iiiereasing importance attached to 
Uudra ami to Visnu. who by the time ol' Megasthenes (e. 300 a.e.)^ were 
two of the chief gods worshipiK'd in Northern India, and in whom we must 
probably see eontaniination of ulxrriginal with .Aryan deities, the direct 
worship of snakes, [KTluips induced by the experience of their terrors in India, 
the stress laid on the |Kipulur ligures of the .Apsarases and the (iandharvas, 
who. whatever their origin, are clearly little more in this period than fairies 
and s]inles, and perhaps the eolleetive view of the .Asuras as a horde of evil 
spirits o|)posed in eternal, if misiieeessful, struggles to the gods in which they 

* Kvtil .\B. viii. 14. ga hIiuwk tiow' tittle Patl/g. pp, lit ft. 

rnU empirr existed, t'f. VeiHc Imlei, xii. 1. 
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defeat their adversaries, until bv the discovery of some ritual device the (jods 
outwit them, a eoiu-eption the utility of which to the priesthood who de\ ise 
the saeritiee is ob\ ions. 

On the other hand, the later Sarhhitils, if jxKir in their eontrihution to- 
mytholop' and the higher as|M'ets of religion, are rich in precise information 
regarding the ritual, and me veritable treasure houses of Indian magic. 
Their value in lx)th these regards has often Ix-en under-estimated or misunder¬ 
stood. doubtless through hasty prersmeeptions of the nature of Vedie religion 
based U]K)n the theories of mythology which at one time found their chief 
sustenance in the Higverla. We ha\c hen' given to us for at least six. and often 
probably seven or eight centuries u. e.. precise details of the actual carrying 
out of rites, aeeompanied m many ea.ses by the mierpretntion placed by 
priests on the rites. In many instances these interjirelations ar<‘ obviously 
purely priestly speculation, but this is by no means always the ease, and at 
any rale the gemiiiieness of the praetiees recorded is in the majority of eases 
free from all doubt, as they were recorded not by students of anthroiHjIogy 
under the mlluenee of theories of religion, but by priests interested in the 
practical carrying lait of the saenliees. 

It Is. as in the preceding period, a (piestion ol the greatest interest to 
determine whether Indian religion in this period was subjected to any outside 
inlluenei-. and in this ease the <'\ idi nee for sui'h iiifluenee. though it does not 
become of great iinjiortaiiee. is ne\ ertheless less mi palpable than in t tie period 
of the Higveda. Tlie most iini>ortaiit item of proof of Semitic inlliieiiee is 
contained in the eMsIenee of the ssslem of the Naksalras, ‘ lunar niaiisioiis 
wineh appear in the Vajiirreda Siinihilas and the .Athainavedii ns the 
.stations 111 w liieli t lie iikkiii sjieiids tlie successive nights of the periodic month. 
The foreign origin of the Naksalras ' is suggested b\ the fact lhal they appear 
eunoiisly isolated in Indian lileraliire : the liigieda * a|ipears not to knovr 
them at all. nor to eontain any hint I hat siieli a system was heiiig developed, 
while they occur in China and in .-Arahia under eonditions which rendi-r 
derivation from India or i iVe rci'.w out of the ((iiestion. That the system was 
deriied from Hahvlon seems natural, hiit the reijuisite and eoiiehisive proof 
of its existeiiee there has not been brought (lesjiite the probability that if 
existed.’ The same eonehision in favour of primitive liahvloniuii inlliietiee 
is suggested by the legend of the flood which is reeoiinted for the first time in 
the (,'ataputha Hralimnna * in eoiinexioii with the sage .Maiiu, who rescued a 
fish, in return was warned by it of the danger of the fliKid, and in due course 

' uix! />(/«'I. iiiflijcncf <jn IiHltua ruuffir (K*<'ur in 

HI ; Keith, ( HI. i. I iH f. Hc-nn. Im mnifu* dam Vlnde antUiw, 

* Stt\ e HI the Ittle Iiymii, x. Mj. pp. IKt, 184. 

* Oldenlx'fg, (iN. IWW. pp. 544 fl. ; ‘ i, H. 1. 1 fT. The alleged reference hi AV. 

WhiXivey,Onridal Huti lAn^Hintic Knnayn. xix. 31*. 8 is deniffi by Widlney, p. JKH. 

it. 341 fr. ; Welter, .Vozo/ra, ugrt'tt in the One ih in JH. iii. {>h (Cnhind, 
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was towed by the fish safely over the flood to a mountain peak on which his 
ship grounded. It is not inconceivable that the story is of independent 
Indian origin, but this appears to be rather unlikely,* and in that case Babylon 
seems the obvious source, though the story may have come from some other 
I)art of the Semitic area. Indeed it has been urged • that Indian writing was 
introduced via Mesopotamia about the eighth century b.c. and was based on 
the Phoenician script, having as its prototype writing of the character of that 
found on the Moabite stone,’ but this conjecture is still too uncertain to be 
used as a conclusive support of Semitic influences at this time. The attempt * 
to find Sumerian influence in lolia ‘ copper ’ or ‘ bronze ’ is clearly inconclu- 
M ve,’ though it has been suggested ’ that the use of both copper and, later, iron 
came to India from Mcso{)otamia.’ It may be added that there is no trust¬ 
worthy evidence of Egyptian influence on Indian thought in the V'cdic period 
despite the contentions of Prof. G. Elliot Smith in his Migrations of Early 
Culture, /nflufwe of Aueient Egyptian Civilization in tlie East and in America, 
and subse(]uent works, who would have us believe that this is the explanation 
Ilf the development of Indian ideas in the sixth century B. c., ignoring the 
evidence of the slow- emergence of the ideas of the L'panisads and Buddhism 
Irom Indian conceptions. Similarly it is unwise to demand Aryan influence on 
Egypt as an explanation of the rise for a brief period of the cult of Aten, 
however tempting it may be to connect this with the apparent worship of 
.SuriuS, the sun, among the Kussites, for the Egyptian phenomenon can be 
explained without any such hy[X)thesis. 

.Vo specially close relation to Iran can be definitely traced in this period, 
though the fire cult may have been influenced by that of Iran, and Iranian 
influence has been seen in the development of the meaning of As\ira and in the 
names of individual .\surns," as in the reference to incestuous unions in the 
.^itareya lin'dimnna.” 
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CHAPTER 8 

THE LATER LITERATURE 


For the latest stages of the Vcdie religion on its practical side the 
authorities are the f rauta and the Grhya Siitras,* which deal with different 
but complementar}' spheres, and which incidentally preserve for us a con¬ 
siderable amount of formulae, prose and verse, which by accident or other 
cause have not found a place in any of the Saihliitfis presened to us. 
The necessity of some manuals for the actual jiractiee of the great com¬ 
plicated rites of the sacrifice must have been felt from an early period, 
but we have not now extant any of these manuals. The ^'rauta SOtras 
which are now extant are all without exception later than the older 
BrShmapas, and, while the ritual which they reveal is in general harmony 
with that supposed by the lirahmanas, it would be idle to suppose that 
it actually represents it with perfect accuracy. This can be seen by one 
simple point : the Rrahmanas often show that on (luestions of the exact 
mode of the |)erfornianee of certain rites there were considerable differenee of 
opinions ; in some eases the lirfihmnnas reject definitely certain view.s, in 
others they allow varied views to stand as ctiually legitimate, but in the 
Sutras in the great majority of such eases merely one view’ is laid down, the 
othors having jiresuinably come to be disajiproved in the school in which the 
Sutra arose. On the other hand, the Siltras often give optional forms of 
procedure for w inch the lirahmanas contain no hint, evidence of the develop¬ 
ment of [iractiee in the scIkkiIs. .Moreoser, there is clear proof that no Siltra 
reiiresents rigidly any one Saiiihit/i; even when, as is normal, a Sutra follows 
generally some Sanihita it is (juite ready to accept portions of its material 
rom another.^ The Sutras, therefore, while often giving valuable eontimia- 
ion and explanation of the lirahmanas, cannot be regarded as contemporary 
■\ idenee of the practi(!es of the lirahmanas, and this conclusion based entirely 
m the ritual is eonfrrnied by many lines of evidence. In addition to dealing 
vith many rites which seem clearly elaborations and morlitications of older 
ites, the Sutras in language arc markedly more modern than the lirahmanas, 
i[)proximating closely to the classical speech, from whitdi they differ in the 
nain in the use of forms of incorrect grammatical formation.’ From this 
act a conclusion may fairly be drawn with regard to their ehronologj’ : it 

Tlie Dharma .Srilras, unquestionably later (lesienl from the lirOhmaiias is asserted 

on the whole than the Grhya SQtras, are by Calund, Dot SrautatatTu da Apa- 
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can scarcely be sujjjXjscd ttiat works, not popular in character, which so flatly 
disregard in some [mints the rules of Panini, should have been produced after 
the general neceptnnee of the authority of that grammarian, which falls pro- 
bablv in the third century n. e. at latest, and thus the period of the Sutras 
may be roughly set down at from 400 B. c, to 200 u. c., though neither date 
ran be regarded as more than approximate.' 

Of the two sets of .Sutras the ^rauta deal with the elaborate forms of the 
ritual in which the |)res<-nee of a priest, and usually of several, was necessary, 
while the Orhya .Sutras deal with the household ritual, most of which could be 
|)erfornied by the householder for himself without extrinsic aid of any kind. 
In all ))robfibility the literary development of the household ritual was later 
than that of the(,'rnutn ritual. It is, of course. ])erfeetly obvious that domestic 
rites tiiust be as old as any form of religion, but there is a <'lear difference 
between this fact and the question of the date of the ap])lieation to the 
simpler rites of literary forms, and the verses which are associated with the 
(Irina ritual show clear trai’cs in language and metre of not belonging to 
the earliest stage of Vedie [roetry. On theotlx-r hand, in the ease of the 
I'xisting Sfitras, they are eom|)ositions emanating from schools which were 
intiTcsted no less in the (Irhya than in the (,'rauta ritual, and the normal 
school manual seems to have embraced both tojnes. If the portions dealing 
with the two different to))ies were of different dates, the fact can hardly now 
be delected.- 


Oflheestant .Sfitras of t lie liigveda there are two eom|)lete eolleetious. the 
.\i,'valayana and the (,'ahkhayann (,'ruutn and (Jrhya Sutras ; the former is 
undoubtedly the older, and its reinited author may be assigned with reason¬ 
able probability to about K)(l n.e.® The Sanun eda has the (,'rauta Sfitras of 
Mai,'aka, bfilyayana and DrAhyayaiia, and (Irhya Sfitras by .lainuni, (iobhila, 
and Khfulira. In the ease of the lilaek Yajnrveda Sfitras are esjieeially fre¬ 
quent. including the very iin])ortiint Maiiava, the liaudhayana, Uharinhaja, 
.^liastamba and Iliranyakeyi. covering both the held of ^‘rautu and (irhy.i 
rites: the White ^'aJur\eda is re|)resented by the Kfityuvana (,'rauta Sfitra 
and the Paraskara (irhsa Sutra.* The Atharvaveda has tlie most inqiortant 
in some way of all the Sfitras, the Kauyika. wiiieh is invaluable ns bearing 
a \ery close relation to the text of the Veda, and preserving in many cases 
what seem [lerfeetly aeeurnte accounts of the magic riti's which were aeeom- 
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panied by the formulae in the text : when the Atliarvavedins heenme 
desirous of assiniilatinp their \'eda in everj' possible manner to the three older 
Vedas, they invented an orthodox (,'ratita Sutra, the Vait&na, to aeeompany 
it, and from the Vaitana more directly and indire<'tly from the Kau(,-ika is 
derived much of the matter of the curious work, the Uopatha llrithmapa. 
which )H»Ms as the lirahmann of the Atharvavcdn. and which, liorrowing 
larjrely from the .Aitiireya and (,'atnpathn Urfihmanas with other texts, is in 
essence a ))nmphlet in exultation of the Hrahman priest and the .ttharvaveda.' 
The date* ot this remarkable com posit ion is unknoiMi : it is of coiii'se more than 
(Kissihle that some of its material is old. even when it is not Iwirreiwed from 
existing texts, for an enormous amount of N'edie bterature has been lost, 
some within ipiite reeent times. 

Beside the (,’rauta and the (irhya .Sutras stand tlie Dharma .Sfitras, which 
are more speeially deioted to < iistomary law. hut whieli fretpientls eontain 
refcrenecs to religion ; of these the oldest and most important are those of 
(lautama. Baiidhavana. .^pastaniba. and Vasistha.- hut with them and still 
more with the later law hooks we pass from the ideas of N'edie religion to those 
of Hinduism, though the change is of course gradual and without any sharp 
break. The Urhya and Dharma Sfitras. howeser. are of s|)ccial \ahic as 
preserving I'or us the more domestic side of the religion practised by the 
ordinary householder, as opposed to the great saerith'cs which were conlidcd 
to the hands of the jiriests. 

The rest of the literature is of less importaiiec. Some l uliic attaches to the 
Buddhist texts, especially such works as the I’elthiiMittlm, which gives 
a fullness of \i(w on the <piestion of the state of the dead aeconling to the 
]iopular heliet winch has e\ er\ sign of age and genuine tradition.’ But, though 
these tests uiidonhtedly ha\i- in theni much ]) 0 ))ular belief, the date of the 
Buddhist canon is nove no longer to he placed so high ns was once held, when 
It was helieied that niiieh of the canon really represented \ lews prevalent in 
the time of the Buddha, and the use of Buddhist evidenee for the Vedie 
period must therefore he subject to the most close scrutiny.* The same con¬ 
sideration apjihes to the great e|)ies. The redaction of the .Mahriliharata was 
not eom|)lete<l in idl probability until the fourth I'entury a,]), and jiossibly 
even later : its earliest form eaimot now he restored.'* and its e\ ideiitial value 
for the )>eriod up to .500 n. c . is, therefore. ol eoutrosersial eharaeter, and the 
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RimfiyBQa, which may in its origin belong to the fourth century b. c., has been 
subjected to much later recasting.* 

From the nature of the sources it follows that for the period up to 500 a, c. 
there is a continuous stream of trustworthy literary evidence, and that after 
that date the sources are of less value. The care taken to compose and pre¬ 
serve SOtras for centuries after that period shows the vitality of the Vedic 
religion : indeed in much later times the great sacrifices of antiquity, such as 
the horse sacrifice, were performed by kings desirous of asserting their high 
prowess, and in families of priests • many of the other rites prevailed down to 
at least the nineteenth century. But the old order of things was greatly 
affected by the rise of Buddhism, which was indeed but one of many con¬ 
flicting sects, but which attained under the patronage of Afoka in the third 
centtiry n.e. a leading place among religions in India. The inroads of 
foreigners from the north-west, which, commenced by Alexander, repelled for 
a time by Candragupta and his successors, became constant and effective 
from the seeoml century n. c., aided in the disintegration of the religion, and 
materially promoted the development of that popular religion centred in the 
worshiji of (,'iva and Visnu resiwctivcly, which was noted by Mcgasthencs as 
the leading feature of Indiati religion when he stayed at Pafaliputra as the 
Ambassador of Seleukos to Candragupta.* Moreover, it must be remembered 
that throughout this period the Hinduization of the people was proceeding : 
the process in question can still be observed at the present day in operation 
amongst the wild tribes, and in the period n.c. it may confidently be assumed 
that it was being carried on u]K)n even a greater scale, nor is it wonderful that 
thus the Vedie religion should gradually lose its distinctive features and 
assume new forms. 

The difficulties of applying information derived from the later texts is 
adequately illustrated by the case of the use of idols.* The epic * shows clearly 
and indubitably the use of idols of the gods, and both it and Manu mention 
Devalakas, jktsohs who carry idols about, while the grammarian Panini ‘ 
re<'ogmzes the use of the name of a god to denote his idol. On the other hand, 
it is perfectly clear that save in the latest stratum of the Vedic literature ’ 
idols are not recognized in cult, and then only in the domestitr ritual. What 
conehision is to be drawn from such facts ? Are we to suppose that idols were 

' Kntb, .IHA.S. 1918, pp. 8I8-Z8; Winter- Bloch, ZDMG. Uii. 051 i Macdonell, 
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really in popular use amon(; the Vedic tribes, but were not approved by the 
exclusive Brahmans, to whom we owe the texts ? It may be observed that 
when we take the ritual as a whole there is very little sign of the alleged 
exclusiveness of the Brahmans, whose character in this regard is assumed 
through the error of treating the Rig\-edB and the speculations of the Br&h- 
mapas as completely representing their views. Other causes are equally 
possible and more plausible. The use of idols may have been influenced by tlie 
non-Arj'an population, as it gradually became assimilated ; it may have used 
them and had fixed sanctuaries before the advent of the Ars'sns, whose lack 
of idols or sanctuaries may cither have been primitive or induced by their 
migrations, which uprooted their local connexions. Or the use may have been 
a natural innovation within the Vetlie circle of tribes, or introduced through 
contact with non-Vedic .\ryans. There is no prtnif that the Indo-Kuropeans 
practised the use of idols, and the evidence of German religion ' suggests tliat 
the position there as certainly in Iran ’ was much as in Vedie India, and it is, 
therefore, [x-rhaps more plausible to believe that their employment gradually 
developed in India itself, though under what influences we simply do not know. 
This is certainly more legitimate than to suppose an idolatrous ]ieople and an 
exclusive priestlaxid. What, however, is essential is to note that Vedie 
religion is normally aniconie, for the interest of any religious system largely 
de|>ends on what is peculiar and distinctive and not on that vast muss of 
beliefs which it must possess in common with other religions. 

‘ (T. Helm, Attfirrm. Hfl. i. 210 ft., 287 f, ItiiithiCuwp/rtiH, p. 2,111. 

-On (tnvk religaat mt iJe Msser, />c' ’ Moulton. Karty ZnrtxulrmniMm, pp. 117 f., 

ritfhtmntsrfirtigritfiUtyrrl Goltrr tirr 3P1. 

(Inrclirn, pp. ,11 ft. t'f. Ciirnos. 



CHAPTER 4 

THK .W'KSTA AND COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY 

§ I. The Avcsta 


Wiin.r. tlic literary evidences for \’edie religion arc of quite exeeptionaJ 
value and inij)ortnnee. it must be admitted that of other material for realizing 
the mode in which the gods were conceived there is none available ;' we have 
not the statues and other forms of rejrrescntation, such as paintings, coins, 
seals, statuettes, &e., which are of such value in the case of Greek religion. 
No Indian art jiroduets or coins of the early Vedie period have been dis¬ 
covered. and that any should so be discovered is most improbable. On the 
other hand, great \ alne attaches to the A vesta as a source for the understand¬ 
ing of \’edie religion. The close similarity in form of the Avestan language 
and the Vedie is beyond all doubt; certain changes in sounds ® make indeed 
an apparent e.sternnl divergence, but the vocabulary, the formation of 
words, and the syntax correspond with much e.xaetitude, and, what Ls even 
more important, the verses of the Avesta often breathe the same religious 
spirit as those of the Higveda. The similarity of religious views in the pro- 
/oroastrian period must base been of the most close and striking type: 
the prose formulae of the Veda no le.ss than the verses show a profound like¬ 
ness of form and content, and the ])raetieal identity of inodes of thought 
between Iran and India is snllieiently indicated by the striking parallelism 
between the form of parts of the Huddhist eanon and the Iranian literature. 
The extraordinary similarity of view as of sjieeeh, indeed, makes it hard to 
beliese in any early siqmration of these two branches of the Indo-European 
family, and suggests that they must have continued to be in close touch with 
one another until a comparatively late period, when the advance of the Vedie 
seel ion towards India inti rposed dillieultics of eommnnii-ation between them 
and the Iranian tribes, and gave a decisive turn to divergences of vitw'lthich 
were beginning to form themselves in the .A,ryan community. The divergence 
Iroin the common religion of the still undivided .Aryans is clearly far greater 
111 the ease of the .Asesta : there is no good ground to doubt that its pre,sent 
lorni IS the result of the deliuite individuality of Zoroaster at a comparatively 
iatedate.’though doubtless he merely brought to a head tendencies which had 


' Jouveau-lhiim-airK Vethc AuUijuitieg 
uftontH not tang of more Ihtin aiiecula- 
tivc- value ; s«- also .Manhall. CIU. i. 
atO (u to the atlegnl burial niounils of 
laiuriyA Naiutarigarh ; .-IreA. .S’ureey of 
Imiui Hrp. IIHV* a. |)|,. 3(t ft. 

* Esaggeratcil in the ordinary transcription 


of the .Avestan sounds, wtiich is now 
under revision by Wackernagcl and 
others ; Andreas, GN. 1900, pp. 42 fl.; 
1911. pp. 1 (f.; cf. Bartholomae, VOJ. 
XXIV. 129 B. 

* For a theory of Israelite influence, see 
Pcttaxzoni, La RtligianccH Zaratkuttn, 
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been developing before his time. Under that change much of the old Aryan 
mythologj’ disappeared or was deeply altered, and it is, therefore, the more 
remarkable that so mueh similarity should remain. 

The figure of .\hura Mazdah cannot possibly * be dissociated from ^'arunn 
who bears the epithet As\ira, the term applied to other Vedic gods, while in 
the later SamhitAs the Asuras have become the foes of the gods. Like .\hurn. 
Vanipa is the lord of holy order, lUa, which corresponds to the .A vestan ASa : 
he is closely united with Mitra, us .Vliura with .Mithra, the sun-gcnl : lie is the 
chief of the Adityas as deities of light, ns .\huru is connected with the .Ameia 
Spentas,* who like the .Adityas arc not at first fixed in nnmbcr : Varuna 
guards the sun from falling and makes it a ])ath when in to wander along the 
heaven, as .Ahtira keeps the earth from falling and provides the sun svith a 
pathway. But, apart from these coincidences, the mere moral grandeur of 
both deities can only be explained by a common origin : the history of Varupa 
in India is that of moral elevation which gradually disajipcars, and the god 
sinks to a mere god of the waters, of quite seeondaiy imiKirtance. It is in¬ 
conceivable that this fact should be explained in any other way than that as a 
god he was brought to India, when under less favourable circumstances Jiis 
moral quality evaporated. This theory, moreover, renders it easy to under¬ 
stand the success of the Zoroa.strian faith and its choice of Ahura as the great 
and only god in the proper sense of the term : it was not a creation, but a 
purification of a conception existing among the people of Iran. The loss of the 
name Varupa is natural enough, and it is now probable that we actually have 
a record of the period when Vanina and Mitra were .Aryiin or Iranian gods in 
the li.st of the gods of Mitanni, referred to above. The same list contains the 
name of Indra. and supports the view that this deity was .Aryan, for the same 
<-onelusion is irresistibly suggested by the fact that the Avesta knows a 
<iemon Indra, and a genius of \ ictory whose name Verethraghna is unmistak¬ 
ably eijuivalent to Vrtrahnn, the epithet p«r erccllcmr of Iiidru, us slayer of 
Vrtra his greatest foe.’ We do not know the precise steps of,the process by 
which Indra fell from honour among the Iranians : there was, howes er, an 
obvious incompatibility of temper between the moral and stately Varuna and 
the impetuous war god Indra, which comes out even in the Kigveda, but 


pp. 82 ft., and u criticism by Keith, 
JUS. xli. 27P f.: F. W. Thonuia 
(JHAS. lOlti, p. a&i) HuggeatH that 
Asuru came from Asayria and that 
Zoroaatrianiim is a morulixmg Assyrian 
creed; the difliculty is to find its 
Asaynan parallel. 

* HlUebnsDdt (Ved. Myth, iii. 11) denied 
this, but the argument is incredible ; 
cf. Oldcnberg, ZUMC. I. 48 ; Meyer, 
Guch. da .411.* 1. ii. pp. 918, 921. 

' See B. Geiger, Die ,4meia Spentas (Wien, 
1910). The i really is a mere mis- 
3 [h.ci.s. si] 


representation, Andreas and Wacker- 
nagcl, GN. 1911. p. II, n. 1 ; contrast 
Harthfdomae, VOJ, xxiv. 178. 

• Oldenberg, .mA.S. 1909, pp. 1090-5; 
.Moulton, Karly Zmoaslrianism, p. 99. 
The theory that the Iranian genius is 
the genuine old .Sondergott of War, and 
Vrtra an Indian creation, through a 
misunderstanding of the term ‘ assault 
repelling *, is quite unacceptable. The 
old Armenian deity Vahagn defeats 
dragons ; Hillebrandt, Fed. Myth, iii. 
188 f. 
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in India there was no religious reformation to regard Indra as the inferior 
deity and reduce liim to the rank of a demon. 

The ideiitit)- of Ahura and Varuiia lends great probability to the identifica¬ 
tion of the Anie.5a Spenta and the Adityas. It is true that no great stress can 
be laid on the number seven, which is not certainly primitive and may be 
etlinie in signilieanee, but it is a reasonable view that the highly etherialized 
and S))iritualr/.ed conceptions of the AmeSa Spenta arc merely the reflex of 
the more siihstantial though still abstract deities, the Adityas. It must be 
noted that in India also these gods arc not in essence personifications of nature, 
but, as thcjr names denote, represent activities of human life, and the Iranian 
develo[)ment in their case is a natural parallel to the refinement of the 
character of .Asura into something far abo\'c the average god; moreover 
lihaga. the giver of good things, one of the Adityas, bears a name which in 
Iranian us liugha denotes a god in general. The identity of Mitra with Mithra 
is patent and undeniable, Iran seems to have known Dyaus,* and there are as 
clear identities in minor figures such as that of Apam Naput, and Apam 
Napiit, (dandharsu and (dandarewa, Kr<;’unu and Keresiini, both of whom 
ujipear in eonnexion with the Soma, Vayu and Vayu, a genius of air, Trita 
A|)tyu, and the two forms. Thrita and Athwya. The Avesta and Rigveda 
agree in the terms Yatu and Uruj (Druh) as applied to evil spirits. Still more 
interesting is tlie jmrullelism of Yama. son of Yis asvant, the first of men and 
ruler of paradise, with Yimu, son of Vivai'ihs’unt, The waters and plants as 
deities are invoked by both. 

Quite us striking are the similarities in the cult. In both India and Iran 
a priest ealled llotr or Zaotar must originally have been the chief performer, 
t he name denoting the act of offering the libation. The fire cult produced the 
At liars an priest of India, the Athravan of Iran, though .Agni seems a .specifically 
Indian dev elopment,- a fact which explains perhuiis why he does not ajipcar 
with Mitra and Vanina, liidra and the Nasatyas in the list of gods of the 
.Mitanni. The saeriliee bears the same name Yajna and Yasnarespectively, 
and 1111111 )' other words used ill the ritual correspond. More important still is 
the fact that the Soma is celebrated by the singers in both lands as the plant 
that grows on the mountains, watered by the ruin of heaven, and brought by 
the cagic. It was in iioth lands pressed, ami the juice passed through a sieve 
and then mixed with milk. Hut the ilcposition of Indra. who in India is the 
Soimi liriiiker pur (■,i'i'('/l('«er, from that place of honour in Iran, has resulted in 
the alteration of the old ritual of the drinking of the Soma by the god and then 
bv' the priests.* Hoth peoples tm> at one time spread a sfrew, Harliis or 

‘ llcnKhiti* { 1 . lai) aaserts that the Iranian name in Herodotos, who 

l*cnnuii» cullvtl the whoU‘ virdf of the nuluruUy uses the Greek term, 

heaven Zeiw, probably not an aUuaion • Moulton, liar/y Zuroajfrianwtn, pp. 70,71. 
tt> Ahura: Spiepfl. Kran. .1//.li. 15 ; von ‘ Moulton (op. cit., pp. 71-3) adopts the 
Schroeder, .ln.vr/tr Urligwu, u. «S38 ff.; view that the opinion of Zoroaster was 

Moulton.A'(}rli/Zf*r(K;ii/nan(«m.pp.3Ulf. deAnitely hostile to lluonia, while in 

\N(' iux*d not serk to Und the actual the West the ongiiuii intoxicating 
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Harcsnian, for the god to sit upon wlien he came to receive their offerings, and 
the old term spread (xiereia) was ]>rcservcd by the Iranians even after they had 
ceased altogether to conceive of the idea of the god coming to scat himself at 
the sacrifice. In both countries the pious offerer is styled the man who lias 
spread the strew ; in both again the service of praise consisted in large 
measure of hymns, whose close similarity of language and thought has already 
been noted. 

The similarity of the concept of moral order, Hta or .\Sa. has been also 
noted : the names of the Mitanni kings afford to us curiously enough the 
proof that the term .\rta was known in the fourteenth century n.v. at the 
latest. The form .Vrta is of sjH'cial interest as it does not show the .sound 
change of tlie .\\ esta, if indeed that be real and not a mere mistranscription: 
it mav of course liave tx longed to the Iranian of pre-Avestaii date, or it may 
have been an .Xryaii dialectical form, but at any rate the vitality niiii age of the 
idea are thus early established. Moreover, the idea of Hta is one which, like 
the moral elevation of Variina, has no future history in India, pointing irresis- 
tiblv to the 1 ie« that it was not an Indian creation, but an inheritance which 
did not long survive its new milii'U. 

Another eonception. of minor iiniHirtanee. but of interest, which survived 
in the .Aiesta. is the conception of thirty-three gods. The origin of the idea 
IS wholly unknown in the Higveda. where neither for eleven nor for thirty- 
hree is any explanation a\ ailable, and this points to its great untiipiity. Hut 
iK-yund this «e eunnot go ; the effort of Hojikins ' to evolve the number eleven 
from II primitive ten, and to liiid a citele of ten gods known to India, Greeee, 
and Tiutoiiie mythology must be regarded us uiisueeessful : the Greek 
number is not \ery early, and is twelve, and no legitimate means of reducing 
it trt ten is kno«n, and even twelve is mil Ilomene, while the Teutonic circle 
of tweh c IS so late as to be certiiinly no more than a mere borrowing.’ 

The curious plicnomcnon that in Iran the gods of India appear as demons, 
while in India the .Asuras as demons are eoiitrusted with the great Ahura 
Mazdrdi. has naturally gi\ en rise to imieh discussion: the simplest view, that 
the divergem e of terminology arose directly from a religious split among 
the tribis iiiiised by the Zoroastrian reforms which led to the differcn- 
tintion of the two as Indian and Iramuii, is now usually admitted not to be 
tenable; but the terminology has been thought to rellect hostile eolifliets 
hetween Iranians and Indians in tunes after tin- two nations had developed 
>eparute lises.’ l-'or this new we would hare good authority if we could 
ucept the ideiitilicatioii ’ of a mysterious Gaoteiiia who is found in the 

plant w’a.s repluiTil by a hunulcMS one, * See Ik'Iuw, Part 11, tlhap. l.'i, { 1, 
which was ant drunk. ‘ Muuitoii, Early Xaraaslriartiinn, p. 2K, 

Orlrntal HtudieH, pp. ItHl, 154. Ills further suggeHtioa that the dcmuiui 

Golther. German. Myth,, p. 200; for litdru, .Saun-a (=.<,'urva), and Nfton- 

Gr«-ce, act Kaniell. Cults of the Greek haithya art- due to this later contact of 

S'lofej. i. 84, 55 ; ef. aUo Keith, JUAS. Illdra and Iron la t|ulte untenablr. (In 

1016, pp. 350-6. an alleged '/oruastriaa ja-niKl of Indian 

3* 
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YaSt,* and who was, it has been asserted, none other than Gautama Buddha. 
The identification, however, rests merely on the similarity of name, and this 
being the case, and the name being an old Indian one, it is perfectly clear 
that it should not be used for serious argument.’ Still less seriously can we 
take the suggestion that the Buddhist religion was really suggested to the 
Buddha from an outside source, and that not Aryan. The effort ’ to show' 
that Buddhism was Tibetan in origin, and the Buddha a Mongolian of 
Gurkha tyjx;, by .such evidence as that of the form of the Stupa, and 
the alleged Tibetan affinities of the Vajjis or Licchavis, or the equation of 
(,'akyu with non-,4ryan* Scj’ths, and the prevalence of Mongolian feature 
tyiKs on Barhut and Sanehi sculptures, is wholly fantastic, and certainly 
affords no reason to see any close intercourse with Iran in any early period. 
Of such intercourse the Vedie literature affords no clear evidence at all; the 
most that can be said is that the energy with which the fire cult was practised 
in the north according to the testimony of the f atapatha Brahmana may be 
aeeountcd for by the proximity of the north-west to Iran, and the difference 
between the two forms of fire cult is so great as to render even this conclusion 
uncertain and precarious. 


§ 2. Comparative Mythology and Religion 

While in the case of the Avesta clear aid is available for the study of Vedie 
religion, eomparativcly little can be gained from the comjinrison of other 
Indo-European systems of religion.’ The reason for this fact is not any doubt 
that the Indo-Europeans before the separation of the race, in whatiwcr way 
this took place, had a religious system : every probability i>oint.s in this 
direction, but the question of the exact form of this system eludes scientific 
decision. The evidence us to the nature of Greek religion is large in (pmntify, 
and much of it is old, liut it is perfectly certain that in Greece the Hellenes 
settled among men of another race and culture who hud already developed a 
high or at least elaborate form of religion, and the Indo-European con¬ 
stituents of Greek religion are diflieidt to detect, and have been very variouslv 
e.stimated. Roman religion is partly obnoxious to the same defect and partly 
only known to ns at a late date.* E’or Celtic, German, Lettish, Lithuanian, 


history, aw Keith, .HlAsS. 
pp. 13W ff., and cf. the urtielea in the 
MiHierti Hei'trw (1910), xix. 0711 ff., 
41*0 fl., 597 IT. 

‘ xiti. 16 . 

‘ Kfitii, JiL\s. loli, p. ruH. 

* Hawlmaoa, .lUUAS. xxui. 223, 224; 

Vinernt Smith, lA. xxxii. 234 ; Oxford 
Hist, of India, pp. 47 ff. Sec B. C. Law, 
Kpatriya Tribes of Ancient India^ 
pp. 25 ff. 

* Even Miniut (.Vri^AiaM mid Greeks, 

pp. 85 ff.) luu Utu raialcd into taking 


iis Mongolian practic*es which arc 
Iruniun and nomadie. this tendency 
reaching the absurdity of deriving 
]*apaios=::Zeu8 (Hcrodotos, iv. 59) from 
L'ralo-Altaic baba, ignoring Phrygion 
i’apua. 

‘ O. Schroder’s account (ERE. ii. 11 ff.) is 
ingenious, but must of his conclusions 
are not proven. See also Carnoy, Les 
Jtuio-EuropCens, chaps, xix and xx ; 
L. von Schroeder, Arische Religion. 

* Wardc Fowler, Religious Experience of ihe. 
Homan People, p. viii. 
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Com’parativf. Mythology and Religion 

and Slavonic religion we are practically > dependent on very late sources, and 
in all these cases again we cannot be sure of what are the Indo-European 
elements. As a rule, therefore, these religions can sers’e merely as other non- 
Indo-European religions sers e, as sources of comparison with a view to explain¬ 
ing parallel customs and usages by the operation of the same ideas : they do 
not enable us to conclude that an Indian usage was actually brought by the 
Vedic Indians with them into India as part of their own religion. In many 
ca.se8 this was doubtless the ease, but the lark of eonrlusivc evidence renders it 
necessary to admit that certainty cannot be obtained. 

There are a few cases where the parallelism existing among the words 
used by the different Indo-European [leoples gives us the right to conclude 
the existence of a common worship. Thus we know that the conce])tion of the 
gods as heavenly is Indo-European and that there existed the figure of 
Dyaus Pitr, the Greek Zeus Pater, the Latin Jupiter : • the similarity of this 
god as concerned with the thunder with the German Donar ’ and Norse Thorr 
is clear ; moreover his connexion with the oak as at Dodona has a plausible 
parallel in .lupitcr feretrius, in the Lithuanian Perkunas,* the Slav Perunu,^ 
perhaps the Phiygian Hagaios,* and also among the Celts ’ and the Germans, 
a fact which has recently been brilliiuitly explained by VVardc Eowler, con¬ 
firming the older views of Grimm, as directly due to the observation that the 
lightning strikes the oak far oftener than any other Europi'an forest tree. But 
this very ease shows how little can tw won for Indian religion : Dyaus is u 
faint and shadowy figure in Indian mythology, and it is im|H)ssiblc not to 
remember that in .Aegean religion in Greece ami in Asia Minor, whose con¬ 
nexion with Europe in religious matters was close liefore the rise of any of the 
Aryan religions in Euro|K', a thunder god is a conspicuous figure, 

A still more striking ease of the ditlieulty of using comparative mythology 
is afforded by the cult of lire. Among the Greeks Ilestia. among the Homans 
A’esta, though her worship 1ms been asserted to he merely derived from Gn'cce. 
and among the Lithuanians I'gnis Szventa, seem to have been the object of 
deep veneration as the goddess of the family hearth. Of this worship we have 
a parallel in India, where the fire is among other names called the household 
fire, and where its sanctity is great in the extreme. But the difference of sex 
shows that there is a long way between the two eoneeptions, ami suggests that 

* There are im{M>rtnnt notices ot .Seytliian * Aeeonting to Keisl (op. (it., p. 482) a loan 

retigionin lfenMtot()s(l.2la; ]\'.5a,&e.), wf>r(l from (aiilie Tanuroa. Contrual 

of (ternuin in t aesur (Ilf;, vi. 211 and Helm. op. ril. i. 27H. (!f. Utiys, Cettir 

Tacitus's O'rrmrtrno, and of the .Slavs in llroltifuilom, pp. 57 ff. for Ceilie 

Procopius ( 111 . 14. 22 ft.). fuirallcls. 

* The OHt;. Ziu tainnot ta* tompared witti * Cf. ttriiy, .Wyfli. o/.til/faces, ill. 838, n. 24. 

certainty ; it is parallel rather with * Cf. Muchal, ibut. lii. 295 ; von Schroeder, 
deoa ; Krelsctimer, Gexh. d. Grierh. Antche Itdi/iion, i. 343 f. 

SpTOCkf, p. 78 ; .Moulton, Karly Zoroojt- * Von Sctiroeder (op. cii. i, 288, n. 2, 5.511, 
rriontsm, p. 89,5. n.; Peist, A'uffur der n. 1) insists on connecting Uagaios 

Indogermanm, p. 844. But cf. Helm, with Bogu. 

AUgem. Rfl. i. 270 ff. i Rhys, Cfltir Heathendom, pp. 218 ff. 
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the worship of fire in Indo-European times was animatist rather than anthropo¬ 
morphic. Similarly, while the worship of the earth is doubtless to be foimd 
in every Indo-European form of religion, there is nothing so characteristic of 
that worship to enable us to ascribe to it any special feature in Indo-European 
times, and the union of sky and earth is a world-wide myth, which we certainly 
need not suppose the Indo-Europeans had to borrow from any other source.* 
The worship of sun and moon may be assumed, and is probable enough, but 
it was perhaps of no very great moment. The waters also were objects of 
worship, and the wind god is found Under the same name among the Lithua¬ 
nians as in India, and that people has a celestial smith parallel to Tvas^r. 
There are also cases in which identity of myth is of real importance: the 
Nilsatya of India occur among the Mitanni gods, they are undoubtedly 
))arallel to the Dioskouroi and to the gods of a Lettish myth,* and they seem 
to have Germanic and Celtic parallels. Again, while the etymological equation 
of Erinys and the Vedic SaraijyQ is open to the gravest doubt, there can be 
little probability in denying any connexion between the legend of Saranyu’s 
wedding and her taking the shape of a mare, and the legend of the Tilphossian 
Erinys.* Hcrakies or Hercules is not Indra, but the myth of the setting free 
of the cows from the control of the Papis has a clear parallel in the myths 
regarding Gcryoncus and Cacus. If the verbal identification of ^abara and 
Kerberos is not above suspicion, still the mythical eonccjrtion is parallel, and 
in a different case that of Kulwra and the Kabeiroi Prof, Hopkins has sought, 
though probably without siiccess,* to prove original identity of character as 
well as similarity of name. Other eases in which etymological identity of name 
is still claimed with a j)ossibility of accuracy, though without any certainty, 
include the etjuation of Vnruija and Oiiranos, which covdd both arise from 
Jndo-Kuro]K-an Voruenos, the Maruts and Mars, the I.lbhus and the Norse 
Alfr, German Alb, elf, and the Hhrgus and Phlegyai. Even Prometheus, 
though the <‘onncxion with the late pramantha, ' churning .stick has long 
since liecn abandoned, has been identified by the high, though in this case not 
convincing, authority of Victor Henry * with the Miithava who. according 
to the ^'atapatha Hrfdimapa * ))laycd a ))romincnt part in the advance of the 
Indian fire cult from the western to the eastern lands, and it is certain that the 
legend of the theft of fire has a claim to be Indo-European.’ In the case of 
Usas the parallelism with Eos and Aurora is wholly beyond doubt, but the 
actual worship of the goddess is clearly in large measure an Indian develop¬ 
ment. Vedic Druh, Avestan Druj, have ))arallcls in Norse Draug and Old 
English DrcAg, * malignant spirit ’. 


* Cf. Dictcrich, Muttrr Erde, pp. 02 ff. 

* Mannhardt. I>tf tettivhrn SonittnmyUtm. 

Widc'ivlrw(t«t. KuUe. p. Bia) to the 
contrary U, 1 think, clearly wrong ; cf. 
Gray. of AU Kacr». iii. 830 fl. 

* lADg, Afodmi Mythology, pp. 68-4 < 

Max MQllcr, Kriir. su eittcr Mylh, 


ii. 107 fT. 

* JAOS. xxKiii. 53 ff. 

* La magir dana Cindt antu^uc, p. 21. 

* i.4. 1. 10, 17. 

' It ii alfo widely diffuaed; cf. von 
.Svhroetler. Ariache Arfigion, ii. 224 0., 
560, 360 f. 
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One important fact regarding the early cult is practically certain : it is 
expressly recorded of the Persians, the Scyths, the Romans, and the Germans, 
and it is clear in the case of India, that no images or temples were used in the 
worship of their deities: the eWdence of Greek religion in this case is plainly 
negligible, since we have the evidence of Aegean archaeology for the repre¬ 
sentation of deities long before the Greek invasion, and the fact that Homer in 
the main ignores images is an indication that the Indo-European religion was 
not in itself primarily iconic : the image and the temple alike are associated 
naturally with the city state which, it is certain, was not a primitive Indo- 
European form of society. On the other hand the gods were often revered 
in groves, a development of primitive tree worship which is recorded for 
India, Greece, Rome, Germany, Gaul, the Lithuanians and the Slavs, but we 
have no proof that the practice of treating first a dead tree, and then a shaped 
trunk, as the abode of the god, was Indo-European : it seems to have been a 
development in the separate peoples. The practice of paying worship on the 
mountain tops, which is recorded of Italians, Persians, and Bithynians, is also 
a usage which must have grown up severally among those parts of the Indo- 
European people who dwelt in lands of mountains.' 

The question whether the Indo-European period knew a regular priest¬ 
hood, or whether the householder was still his own priest, is impossible <if 
decision, in the absence of any identity of name in the different speeches. The 
identity of the Indian Brahman with the Latin Flamen is not beyond reason¬ 
able doubt,' but the exact force of the terms is doubtful, and in any case the 
possibility of separate development is considerable in the case of so partial a 
similarity. The origin of the priesthood has been seen in the need of confedera¬ 
tions of elans for those to care fur the worship of the guardian deity of the 
federation, and in the Greek Scllui of Dodona, who with unwashed feet 
served Zeus, has been seen such a family ; the name has also been compared 
with the Latin Salii, but without cogency. In Homan religion we find from 
a very early period groups of priests, and a strong priesthood—[xissibly not of 
Indo-European origin—existed among the Celts,* and also among the 
Prussians. It is probable that Caesar * is wrong in denying such a priesthood 
to the Germans: Tacitus,' who was possessed of better information, records it, 
and that it developed in the i>eriod between the two writers is at the least not 
probable. The cxistenee of an .Aryan priesthood is of course certain from the 


* Ilirt, IHf Imhgermanett, pp. IT. ; 
Kent, KuUur det Intlogcmianeii, pp. 

asan. 

' Kn-tachmer, Geack, d. Gritch. Sprache^ 
p. ; Feist, cfp. cit., pp. 34S, 572 ; 
contrast I'amuy, Indo-Europiewi, 
p. 296, who prefers kinsliip to Scandi¬ 
navian brag ; cf. OftholT, BB. xxiv. US. 
' See MaoCuUoch, Ketigion o/ the Ancient 
Ceitf, pp. 298 IT.; Moulton (Early 


Zitroaalrianiemt pp. 98, 116) denies 
the Iranians a sacerdotal class, but his 
theory of the nun-lronion Magi cannot 
he accepted; Keith, JllAS. 1915, 
pp. 790 ff. 

* Bell. Gail, vi. 21. Among the .Slavs only 
those of the Elbe developed a priesthood, 
Machal, Myth, o/ AU Racta^ Hi. 805. 

‘ Germania, 7, 10, 11, 40, 48. Cf. Helm, 
Attgerm. Met. i. 289-91. 
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close coincidence of Indian and Iranian names. But the evidence is clearly 
insufficient to decide anrthing for the state of the earliest Indo-Eunjpean 
religion. 

The question of the primitive sacrifice is clearly insoluble, since among 
certain similarities there are great differences of view. The facts that victims 
were usually chosen from among edible animals, that other offerings were 
normally motived by some special end, as in the case of the horse sacrifice, 
that in choosing the victims efforts were made to assimilate the animal in sex, 
colour, and other characteristics to the deity, are common to most of the Indo- 
Kuropean peoples, but they are shared with many other peoples as well. 
Human sacrifices arc recorded all over the world, and in some form or other 
among nearly all Indo-European peoples, but many different elements may 
have entered into these sacrifices, and any ascrijition of this form of religion 
to the early jrcriod must be purely conjectural. Offerings of cereals were 
doubtless made, as they are made by most peoples, but prognostication though 
widely attested in Europe—partly with clear indications of derivation from 
Babylon -is much less marked in Indian religion, and its separate develop¬ 
ment in the different nations is jKissible, although prognostication from the 
(light of birds has a strong claim to be considered Indo-European. 

The same negative rcsidt is obtained when the question of the employment 
of magic and the more humble beliefs of the people are concerned. All the 
Indo-European races practised magic, and curiously enough the Lithuanian 
and Old Slavonic presers e words precisely equis alent to the use of krtyd In 
India for magic : the formulae of some of the spells used have been traced in 
almost idctitie form in more than one language,’ but these things are wide¬ 
spread and close parallels for magic rites can be found in the must distant 
parts of the earth. Similarly stories of the swan maidens and their mortal 
lovers occur in one form or another in all the Indo-European mythologies, 
but there is nothing distinctive about such talcs. It is not in the slightest 
degree doubtful that the lesser mythology was strongly represented among the 
earliest peoples. The same consideration Bi)plics to the liemonology : these 
obscure and but slightly individualized figures naturally leave no proof of their 
primitive identity. Nor in any .strict sense can identity be po.stulated in such 
cases. These mythological figures have no history like the greater gods : they 
are in a sense ever new creations, and in no real way arc they traditional. 

There is one further iioint of some interest. As we may have seen, the 
numbers of the gods as thirty-three are Indian and Iranian, but there is no 
similar grouping in any other of the religions, and the 12 of Greece which is 
not Homeric is only copied by Home.’ On the other hand, in connexion both 
with groups of gods and with attributes of deities and cult actions the number 

‘ Meyer, Grach, lira .^U.• I. ii. pp, 687, 588. Bolincider, ZU.MG. !vii. 474 B. 

* Kuhn, KZ. xtit. 4U IT., naff. For the * Wissowa, HrI. wid Kuttus tier Itomea*, 
ounibcra 70 and 7U found in India pp. 01 B. 

•ei' .Muhomedan parallels m .Stem- 
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8 with its multiple 9 Bre foutid not rarely in all the religions.’ In those of 
Europe the number 7 is rarely of s|)ecially sacred character until after the 
influence of the Christian religion had begun to be felt, or at least until the 
Jewish week had become familiar in the western world. On the other hand 
the number 7 is very often found in the Rigs’eda, and must be considered as 
distinctly a typical sacred number. It has been often suggested that this fact 
points to Seniitie and sfiecifieally Babylonian influence,* but it must be noted 
that the week of seven days is not clearly proved for Babylonia,* and there is 
therefore no obvious reason why the number should be denied as original in 
India. 

In addition to the material presented by other religions of peoples of 
kindred si>eeeh and origin to the Indo-Euro|K'an element in the Indian people, 
tliere is available for consideration in dealing with the phenomena of Indian 
religion the vast mass of information as to religions of the different peoples, 
civilized and uncivilized, of the earth which has been brought to light by 
modern research. The use of this material, however, presents great diHieulties, 
and o|)ens the way to serious misunderstanding, unless it is rememtx'red that 
the mere similarity of practice may often Ik- due to very different causes, 
and that an explanation which may be perfectly reasonable, w hen viewed with 
regard to the other phenomena of a religion as a whole, may be wholly out of 
place when ajiplied to a different religious system. It follows, therefore, 
that any explanation of a religious rite which is out of harmony with the 
general aspect of Vedie religion is ipsoJafld open to grave doubt, and that an 
explanation in itself less plausible may desers c preference, simply because it 
is consonant with the general tendency of Vedie religious thought. Moreover, 
it is precisely in the deejicst beliefs of the peojile and in their original eoneep- 
tions of religion that uniformity must be least expected : in the minor 
mythology there is much in all jirobabihty in eommon in every religion, but 
on the fundamental ipiestion of the nature of the great deities, their relations 

* Wardf Fowler, Jtetigwus Kxprrieitcr of the altr TesiomroP, p. 5ieg : .tastrow, A.IT. 

Homan Heoplr, pp. PH, IIZH. 441 : ii. K. .SeliUn*r, ZfNTVV, IBO.1. 

A. Kaegi, Oif \funzakl bei dsn pp. 1 -71 ; Uciliueti, CuUrs, ii. 448-6 : 

Oitanrni (IHPl); Usener, ll.M. Iviii, Ilchn, .S'letw-neatg and .SVeWsj/(Lcipligcr 

1 ft., lai ft., 821 ff.; IlicU, Sibylti- Seimt. Stuflien. li), bat see Meyer, 

niarhf HUitter, pp. 40 ft. ; (1. lluKina. (iesrh. dm All* I. i». pp. 5H7. 58H, who 

Dts iratosche VbsTliefrTvng und das laai'h more pliiuHibly Iiolds that the 

anschr System (IPOP). sut redneaa of seven is due to its own 

* There is there, but only in ttie first elianieter; von Sehr<K-der (Aructie 

nullennium a.e., a group of 7 gods Heltgton, i. 426-P}. following F. v. 

coricsi>unding to the 7 planets: below, Andrian (Mitleit. dee AnthrapoL Gtsell- 

Part II, Chap, 8, fi 2. schaftin tt'trn,xxxi.22.>-74), holds that 

* The nearest approach to it is the fact in ttie Aryan iieruMt u set of nine gods 

that in certain months the 7tli, 14th, was, under Jlubylonian inttuence, re* 

21st, and 28th were days of penance dueed to seven. On the Celtic nine* 

and sacred duties, perhaps liased on night weck.seeilhys. Critic//ruf/iendom, 

a fourfold division of a lunar month; pp. 8011 ff. See also Ctinlert, Ideriirisriir 

Zimmer, Dte Keiliruchriftm und das H etlkOnig, pp. 17H ff. 
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to their worshippers, and the form of sacrifice, there are clearly great distances 
between peoples, which should be recognized, not removed by efforts to trace 
to a common source things which are in essence different. It is undoubtedly 
the greatest defect of mtxlem theories of religion that they seek a greater 
unity than it is possible to find and ignore fundamental discrepancies of 
mental organization. 

Moreover one serious charge must be brought against many of the theorists, 
and a charge wliich applies equally to Mannhardt, Sir J. Fraser, Ridgeway, 
Durltheini, and .S. Hcinach. These scholars assume that in the religious views 
of primitive savages arc to be found the beginnings of religious belief, and that 
from their views must be reconstructed a scheme for the development of every 
form of religion. The fundamental absurdity of this s'iew is the belief that 
savages of the nineteenth century are primitive man : it is logically wholly 
imjKissible to deny that the defects of the religions of these races may be 
precisely the cause why they have failed to dc\ elop and have remained in 
a savage state. Doubtless to prove this view is impossible, though many of 
the practices of savages arc obviously open to serious disadvantages economic 
and siK'ial; but to disprove it is still more difficult, and, in view of this fact, 
to set up schemes of the development of religion based on the practices of 
the .Australian aborigines is logically inexcusable, apart altogether from the 
fact that our knowledge of these eustoms is derived from students of ethnology, 
who observe ])coplc5 with whom they have no tie of blood or language and 
whose eonlidence they find as hard to win as their beliefs to understand. The 
mere controversy which has raged over the fact whether the .Australian tribes 
or the Zulus have the concejition of a sujireme benevolent deity ‘ is a striking 
proof of the almost ho))clcss dilliculties attending the path of those who seek 
to attain real umtcrstaiidmg of the aboriginal mind. 

^ 77/r Origin of Ncligion 

-A further error engendered by the belief in the uniformity of religious 
develoi>ment is the theory that it is iiossiblo on empirical grounds to determine 
the origin of religion. The mistake is again a logical one : the origin of religion 
is a question of pinlosojihy,* and a fundamental one, the solution of which is 
far from jiroliable. The hopelessness of any decision on emi)irie grounds may 
be sfcn from \hv diainctnoully opposite results which can be attained by 
arjjuin^froni th<“ same facts. One tlieory, that of animism in one of its aspects,* 

' l4inK> tuul lielifittm. pp. H (T., £1. atiinuflm und inunism, {>crhHps better 

' Cf. Ibetrnch, MuUcr Enk, p. 4. spiritiMii. On this view natundism 

* Anuaism is often iLsed mervJy as cquiva- (unirnati.sm) denotes the recognition of 

lent to the ausignition of liMng jM)wer8 external phenomena as identical w'lth 

in nature ; for this sense some adopt the powers revered, animism holds that 

aniiiuittsm, rt‘M'r\'ing animism for objects are ensouled, and majusm 

bprcltic aumexion with the worship of (spiritism) holds that they arc en¬ 
tile deiu! and Ix-ht-fH therein derived; stiuled by spirits of the dead. Aninusm 

others distinguihb naturalism from both m the seeond of these senses is accepted 
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as expounded by Herbert Spencer, which was perhaps most interestingly 
developed by Hugo £lard Meyer, and which in recent times has found 
a most determined supporter in Prof. Ridgeway and S. Eitrem,' holds that 
all religion originates in the honour and resja-et shown to the s|)irits of the 
dead : from this belief and resix-et for these spirits is easily derived the view 
tliat there are potent spirits in natural jjhenomcna, whence develops nature 
worship. It is. on the other hand, asserted with equal insi.stenee that, while 
no doubt honour is paid to the spirits of the dead and this source has been a 
fruitful one in the dcvelo])mcnt of religion, none the le.ss religion is more than 
that and springs from a direct recognition in nature of powers akin to but 
superior to those of men.* Such a view can arise |)rior to any clear discrimina¬ 
tion of spirit and l>ody ; that view is later in ticvelopim-nt and more retleetive ; 
prior }X‘rhaj>s to animism, and in any case indejicndent of it, there is in fact 
a stage preanimistic or anirnatistic or naturalistic, when man conceives of 
natural objects as living powers, not us objects filled with souls ah ejtra.^ 
Logically* the second view upix-urs in itself the more jdausible, but it is 
obvious that the reconstruction is purely hyiK>theticul. and admits of no 
proof. We do not know of any religion existing at any time of wliich we could 
certainly and convincingly allirm that an idea of the ih'ity hud been framed 
when a knowledge of the difference between body and spirit uas not known,* 
and Dr. Marett's own treatment *of religion ns including the whole field of the 
supernormal is so vague ns to be of no ])ositi\e value, a eriticism equally 
applicable to Mr. Clodd's’ conception of jxiwcr, or rather many jxiwers, ns the 
basis of nature and sjiirit worship alike. 

It is clearly erroneous to a.scribc to primitive religion the eoneeption of 
manu as .something universal of whii'h part is [lossessed by the objects of his 
worshij). Rather matter is .sentient and has mentality, the whole forming 
a unity, not a siiirit abiding in something not spiritual, and eai-h object has 
a specific power of ifs own. In fhis as in other eases jirogress must be from 
the concrete and indu idual to the formulation of the universal, from individual 

for liKyplain religion I<y tV. Mas Itiilgfwa.v's cntii'iNm (Driitnna ami 

MtilliT, Kgjipl. Mijlhalagii, |)|i. 10, 1." a. J/ramatir Dania, |i)i. 17 H.) is m part 

In the \iiK iniopti'il m this work iiicrcly i-uptioUB uiiil irri’li vant, Kemt 

aniinatisni and spiritism are ueerptcit IHhIIut tier /mfo^rommrn, pp. llll'i, HiH, 

as smirees of rr-ligioii, unimtsni is 044) still sieiiis to hold 'lylors view 

regurded as a secondary development. that the process is from regarding a 

The wider use of uriimisni to denoti sjnrit as aniniating a tris- to the 

indwelling power is defended hy worship of the tree fe. g.) /irr sr and 

Alexander, Mt/lh. uj All Hacra. x. 200. so with the siin. ’fills is eleiirly oix-n to 

' Opjmitua wid VaropJfT Jer Gritchra and grave ohjeetlon. 

}{omrr (I015|; ef. Keith. Jll.S. xxxvi. * ( f. Keith, .lllA.S. 1010, p]i. ICiS, ilHti. 

107 fl. ' ff. .Mnrett, Thrralaitd aj Hdlgum, p. x. 

* C’f. Lung, Modern Mythology, pp. xi ff. ; ‘ Op, rll,. pp. 138 ft. 

Ardhrojialogicat Kaaayapreaentedto K. tl. ’ Trana. Third ltd. fang.//isf./fel. i. 33-5. 
Tutor.p.lO; lletin,.ll/gfmi./fr;.i.l.'ifl.; If. the neo-vitulisl theory of It. 

Hopkins, Ongin a//fefigian. clutp. 1. Ihlssuud, hdroductim a rhtaUnre dta 

’ Mnrett, Threalrohl of llchgion, pp, 1-32; rrhgians {1014), 
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powers to the belief in one power, mana, manitou, brahman, or whatever other 
name it bears, through sharing in which the individual objects possess their 
force.‘ 

From these sources, naturalism and spiritism, it is easy to imagine the 
development of the spirits or demons whom Wundt • classifies in five groups. 
Thus we have ghosts or spooks, which have no connexion with any special 
object, and which, therefore, have a close resemblanee to the spirits of the dead; 
not unlike in character, though of quite different origin, are those which 
express |he tricky or sometimes terrifying a.spects of nature, abiding in the 
house, the air, the waters, the forest or the waste, elves or cobolds, dwarfs or 
giants. There are also vegetation spirits, the simplest being those animating 
the individual tree or plant, while in more complex cases wc have spirits 
of the wood or the corn field or more vaguely of the life of vegetation as a 
ssholc ; sometimes these spirits may be derived from souls of the dead, as 
the spirit which ensouls the jdant growing from the grave of the dead, but 
more often the)- are nature spirits proper. Further there are spirits of heaven, 
of the air, the clouds, the waters, and the earth, the external vegetation 
demons of Wundt,* who emi)hasises by this name their relation to the growth 
of the crops. Akin to spirits of vegetation regarded as a whole, we have 
spirits entrusted with the care of whole fields of activity ; spirits of the hunt, 
of seafaring, housebuilding, commerce and industry, war, marriage, govern¬ 
ment and law. Lastly there is the vast group of spirits of disease and madnc.ss. 
whose origin may be traced in part to spirits of nature and in part to the souls 
of the dead, and even more often to the creative imagination which extends 
indefinitely the number of such spirits. 

With external vegetation demons in Wundt's sense and the spirits which 
preside user departments of activity, wc attain something approaching gods, 
and, bearing in mind the fact that the souls of the dead are not fettered by 
eonnexiim with any definite aspect of nature, it is possible to believe that the 
idea of a god not merely as superhuman but also ns supermundane could 
develop itself easily. A definite theory of this process is evolved by Usener,* 
who ])ostulates as the first .stage momentary gods (.Augensbiiekgijtter), spirits 
which preside over any specific activity in the moment it takes place, and 
which, therefore, arc real only for that moment and for him who then invokes 
their aid. The next stage is when, in lieu of these momentary deities, man 


• \ nn (iennep (LV/a/ ar/uri du prubi^mt 
ht^muiur, pp. 47 f.» 80 ff., .121) defends 
the imivtTMil a.sjK?ct of mana as prinii- 
llvr. but. tht»unh hm view is valid as 
Hgwmst Uidj{\\vay‘fc effort {IJTamaa and 
Dramatic Dancm, pp. 883 f.) to show 
that maua ts lulcr than spirit worship, 
it does not nit'ct the obvious objection 
that wide h eonc^'ption cannot l>c 
trratcii as primitive. The ct>nc«ption 
ii the basis t>f Indian philosophy, 


thou^li it is prinmriiy not philosophic, 
but popular, us among the North 
American IndiunH; Alexander, 3/ 

All Hacfn, X. 200. 

■ J’ulkrrp}fychiilv«ie, IV'. i. 457 ff. ; Helm. 

Altgerm. Itrt. i. 30 ff. 

> Ibid. 515 ff. 

* Griechuehe GoUrmamm, pp. 75 ff., 279 fT. 
Cf. Carnoy, Les Itido-Kurop^aiSf pp. 
210-18. 
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advances to the conception of a single deity presiding over all similar activities, 
a Sondergott of sowing in general, for instance; deities of this kind arc 
asserted to exist in Greek, Roman, and Lithuanian religion. The final 
step to give a god personality and permit him to be develoix-d thus in myth, 
rult, poetrs', and art is furnished by language; if the progress of phonetic 
change, or the disuse of a root in ordinarj' sjieeeh, leaves the jiroper appella¬ 
tion of the Sondergott isolated and no longer readily intelligible, then he can 
easily assume a wider character than ran ever !«• his as long as his name 
Ix-trays his real nature. So in India Dyaus never des clopcd a real [lefsonality 
comparable to Zeus or Jupiter, because the word remained in lis ing use to 
denote the sky in India, while it died out in Greek ana Latin ; lienee also the 
reason why the names of gods are so often dillicult to intcr}>ret etymologically. 

Usener’s views arc not wholly eoin ineing ; his momentary gods ' arc not 
established by any historical es idenee of s ahie. and can only be regarded as a 
rxissible, but not necessary, stage of imagination. His Sondergotter are more 
real, and some gods of this fy])e may be traced in \’edie religion.’ But he 
certainly much exaggerated the s ahie of his evidence which has been severely 
I'ritieir.ed for Greek, Homan, and Litluianian religion by Farnell,’ Wissown,’ 
and Warde Fowler’ among others. It is in fact jilain that the elaboration of 
the Sondergfttter often reiiresents the priestly working up of sini[)ler ideas, 
and that they are later developments of naturalism under the itilliicnce of 
animism, and not really primitive. Nor can the argument from names be 
treated as of decisive importance; in fact the disuse of a word may often 
rather lie because it had Ix-eomc a divine name and, therefore, was too 
sacred for indiscriminate ordinary use. Allowaiiee in the deselopment of 
personality must lx- made for several other factors, the cult certainly in high 
measure. Wundt ‘ again insists on the importaiiee of the hero ns sugge.sting t he 
development of the jiersoiinl god, though he clearly exaggerates the impor¬ 
tance of this factor. The practice of making images of the deity, which is in 
part an out<'ome of ixTsonifieation, at the same time must bas e aided in the 
development of that feature, Imyxjrtanee also must be uttache<l to the 
influence of ethical eonsiderutions, though precisely how these ojierated is by 
no means easy to decide. 

tVhile many authorities are content to hold that in the interworking of 
these two forces, nature- and spirit-worship, there may be found the explana¬ 
tion of the origin of religion, others, conspicuous among whom is von 
Sehroeder,’ urge that a further source is essential, and that its existence is 
supjxirtcd by an impartial examination of the account of observers of the 

‘ Cf. W undt, o;?, dt. IV. i, 500 f. pp, 158 fl. Fur an attempt, not 

- Below, Fart II, t'liap. II, Jj a. 8;)ccially Hueccasful, to roilucitatc the 

‘ AtUhropoiogical Kuays presented to E. H. view of .SondergOtter, see Hose, JHS. 

Tylor, pp. HI If.; Greek Hero Cults, iii. 283-41. 

pp. 78 a. • Op. cu. II. ill. 420 n. 

‘ Geaam. Abhand,, pp. 80(1 If. ' Aritche Ileligion, i. 81 ft., 100 If., I8» (T. 

Ecltgfous Experiener of the Homan People^ See also below, p. 51. 
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religions of primitive tribes. This source is the belief in s highest being whose 
nature is goodness; the Australian tribes, the Andaman islanders, the savages 
of the Tierra del Fuego, among others, are held to believe in such a being, 
whose commands are the moral principles which they obey. In other cases 
this belief has become faint and blurred, but it reveals itself in the ordeal 
wtiicli is an appeal to the decision of such a power. In some cases the belief in 
this deity pictures him as creator of the world and of men. Religion involves 
essentially the recognition of the existence of such a being, of man’s depen¬ 
dence on him, and the desire to enter into relations with him. The conception 
is oln iously not primitive ; it is due to reflection by man on the fact of the 
sclf-sacrifieing instinct which is seen among animals in the love for offspring 
and which manifests itself in an increasing number of ways with the advance 
of man. The existence of this impulse can be explained by man only on the 
theorj’ that there must be one whose will it is that men should so act, a view 
which easily is added to by the conception of that one as the creator. When, 
whether after a long period or ])ossibly comparatively early through the effort 
of a specially gifted intellect, this idea came into being, it may be said that 
man was truly born as man, religion truly came into being and with it morality. 
Inevitably, of course, this conception blends with the other two sources of 
religion; thus in India Rudra, in von Schrocdcr’s view a spirit in origin, 
assumes both the features of a god of nature and of the high god ; similarly 
Vi^ou, a god of nature, assumes the characteristics of the high god and of a 
spirit. 

Von Sehroedcr strengthens his case by his care not to attempt to claim 
for his source of religion as great antiquity as for the others, and it is clear 
that he emphasizes an extremely important element in religion, its connexion 
with ethical principles. Apart from questions of origins, it is plain that by 
the Indo-Iranian period, and very probably even in the Indo-European perioti, 
this clement had come effectively into operation as powerfully affecting the 
nature of the gods, so that it is a question of minor importance, for practical 
luirjKjscs, whether we assume this belief as a third source of religion or hold 
that ethical motives have been introduced ai extra into a religious scheme 
which came into life independent of ethics. What is clear is that many of the 
gods have no original ethical character, and fear often seems to has'e been more 
prominent than love or friendship as regards the spirits of the dead. 

An instance of generalization on insullicient grounds is afforded by 
S. Rcinuch’s * theory of totemism : he insists that the traces of the reverence 
paid to animals is always to be accounted for in one simple way ; at one 
time the animal was the god : men revered animals by an excess of philan- 

* Calfer. Myihex tl RrtigUmti, i. 47 ff. On ReutenkiAld, .4rcan)/Ur ReLxv. 1-28 ; 

totemism see A. van Gennep, L'itat Goldenweiser, Jown, of Am, Folkhrt, 

actiut <lu probiemt loUifityue (1820); 1910, pp. 179 IT. j Wundt, op. cU. 

Hopkins, J.\OS. xxxviii. 148-88 ; IV. i. 827 «. 

Fraser, Tolemitm and lUogamp (1910) ; 
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thropy, by a h>’pertrophy of the same instinct which made human society 
a possibih'ty ; but at stated inten'als the animal god was devoured in order to 
renew the tie of blood between the clan and the animal, which was then 
replaced by another specimen of the species, the god being the species, not the 
mere individual. To this feeling of man for the animal he attributes the 
domestication of wild animals and the greatest possible help to the progress of 
civilization. In later times, as the process of religious development proceeded, 
the animal gods faded away and appeared as animals in the train of anthropo¬ 
morphic deities, or enemies of these deities. There is some obscurity in the 
conception of the mode of the introduction of anthropomorphism, which in 
Greece * at least Reinach seems to regard as a new clement introduced from 
without the original religion, but the real objection to the theory is that it 
ignores many- other possibilities explaining revercnc-e paid to animals. The 
hunter who pays a semblance of res crcnce to the animal which he has killed 
docs so often to avoid the anger of the spirit of the dead beast, and the revenge 
of the relatives of the slain, and no sacramental relation is involved. Again 
there is an essential distinction to be drawn l»ctwccn theriomoq)hism and 
actual worship of animals for thcnisclvcs. The early rehgious imagination, it 
is clear, was not capable of the distinctions between human and animal which 
we draw so sharply : the innumerable legends of the transmutation of men 
into animals and vice versa show a certain instability of view, and a god like 
Indra or like Dionysos may l>e conceived as bull shajud, as well as in human 
or mixed form. Closely allied w ith this thought is the conception tlutt the god 
msytake actual embodimetd in the form of the animal, more especially when 
the animal is led up to be oficred to him in sacriiice : the classical example of 
the Bouphonia,* the flight of the priest, and the condemnation of the weapon 
with wluch the fatal blow is given to the ox cun thus best be explained. For 
the time being, and in a certain sense, the victim may be said to l)ccomc a fetish, 
and like a fetish it is an object tilled with the holy power, but not abidingly, 
and, what is more important, not in and for itself sacred. There is at least as 
little difficulty in understanding this aspect of religious belief as in accepting 
the theory that totemism is a universal stage of religious faith. 

A like one-sidednc.ss mars the theories of Mannhardt and of Sir J. Frazer 
regarding the nature of sacrifice, which the latter in the most clear terms 
reduces to a magic device to prolong the life of the crops, men, and animals. 
From this position Sir J. Frazer * has advanced io the definite assertion that 

' So for Egypt, Wiedemann, Der TierkuU magic, nevertheless appears to believe 

der alUn Aegypler (1912). that magic precedes religion in order of 

’ Fraser, Spirits of the Com, ii. 4-7; time {Ueligious Ezptrima oj the Roman 

Farneii, CuUs of the Greek States, Feople, pp. 47-9, 1S8, 228, 224). .See 

i. 88 ff.; cf., however, Stengel. Opfer- also N, N. Law, Aneierti Jrtdian Polity, 

brauche der Griechen, pp. 203-21 ; chap. ix. For a criticism of Wundt's 

van Genoep. op. cit., pp. 807 ff. belief in the original magic character of 

* The Golden Bough' (191I-1S). See Keith, the sacrifice {op. eit. IV. i. 428 S.) see 

JH5. XXXV. 281-4. Wardc Fowler, who K. M. Meyer, AUgerm. Ret., p. 408. 

Inaista on the distinction of religion and 
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all religion is derived from magic: that in the first instance the primitive 
savage conceives of himself as all powerful over the course of nature, and that 
he wields the means of magic to bring about the results he desires, but that 
in the long run, finding that his magic arts do not prevail to accomplish all his 
desires, he has instead recourse to the belief in unseen beings in whom abide 
the ;x)wers which he is denied, and of which he confesses himself barren, and 
seeks to win the favour of these beings by offerings and prayer, though con¬ 
tinuing of course at the same time the practice of his old magic devices. 
AfHirt from objections to the attempt to reduce sacrifice to one primitive 
typi' alone, and to prove that the gift theory of sacrifice is late, the theory of 
the priority of magic rests upon the fundamental assumption that primitive 
man believes in his power to control by his arts the whole proceedings of the 
universe. It is difficult to eoneeivc how such an idea can be deemed primitive, 
or how it could have developed in the mind of primitive man, whose experience 
from the first must have sternly checked any such high belief in the powers of 
mortal efforts. Magic and religion are to all appearance in essence distinct and 
irreconcilable things, a.s different in essence as science and religion as a 
philoso|)hy, and the fact that they are inextricably conjoined in practically 
every religious system known to us does not in the slightest degree prove their 
identity, or render |irobablc the derivation of one from the other. 

Yet another view of the same false generalization is that of 0. Gruppe,* 
which would make the whole of the theology of religion later than the cult 
and derive all myth from cult : thus in India the fire and Soma ritual would be 
the starting-|ioint for the Vedie mythology, an idea which receives some 
support from the views of Hergaigne. The theory hardly admits of serious 
discussion when stated as a general rule. There arc indeed, especially in 
Greek religion, not a few eases where the cult, for instance that of Dionysos, 
has begotten myths such as the death of Pentheus,* and the same principle 
may certainly be allowed to be applicable in India, but to go further than that 
IS to leave all proof and probability behind.® The myths of the Rigveda in 
particular are usually simple and direct enough, and reflect too clearly the 
actual iihenomeim of nature to allow us to imagine that they have any other 
origin than the cx|)ression by man of the iiicas which naturally occur to him 
from the observation of such things as the daily movement of the sun or the 
bursting of the monsoon with all that it means for Indian life.® To the 
udrship of the gods the cult stands of course in the closest relation, but 
normally it takes in Iiuha the form of |)rayer or sacrifice in order to win the 
favour of the god ; only when we leave worship proper and come to magic 
do we as a rule find a mimicry of the mythic action of the deity. 

* Gritch, Myth,, pp. 547 ft. mrc in Greece and Rome are excluded 

* Rather, JHS. xiv. It44 ft. Of. Rohde, in Vedic religion by ilj onioonic 

/*»jlcAe*, i. lav ff. on the llyakinthos character. 

myth. * Helm, Aitgerm. JUt. i. 50 f. See aloo 

' .Mj-tha created by miaundentondinga of Lang, Myth, Ritual, and StHgion (1900); 

pictorial repreaentatiunj which are not Fox, Greek and Homan Myth., pp.xlivff. 
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Another aspect of the same view is to be seen in the theory of totemism 
presented by Durkheim,' who lays stress on the part played in religion by the 
tribal consciousness, and sees in the god the creation of that consciousness as 
a hypostasis of itself, the object chosen to render the conception present 
to the senses being often, but not necessarily always, an animal. He declares 
that animism or auimatisin cannot explain religion, but it is wholly impossible 
to concede to his arguments against either theory conclusive weight, while his 
own e.xpression for the fundamental character of religion is obviously wholly 
incapable of proof, being purely a psychologieal theory, which has no strong 
support other than the postulate, which he never attempts to prove, that the 
mind of the Australian aborigine is the mind of a really primitive man.* He 
rejeets the theories of totemism adduced by other scholars such as Tylor, 
Hill Tout, and .\ndrcw Lang, but in no case arc his own arguments convincing 
or even in the mam plausihle, nor can it be said that any real explanation of 
totemism is to lie derived from them. 

Yet another view of religion is that taken by Gilbert Murray,* who finds 
the first deity in the medicine man himself, a theory which obviously stands in 
very sharp contrast, though apparently its author does not recognize the 
fact, with the view of Durkheim. The medicine man with his control over the 
fertility of the earth and his other su|KThuman [Kiwers is held gradually to 
abandon his claims to deity, and to invent other gods whose agent and 
spokesman he is. Hut if the earliest deity is human there is an easy road for 
theriomorphie conceptions to creep m : men are prone to devour animals for 
the sake of securing their )>ower or cunning or some other (piulity, and in some 
undefined way this passes into the belief in theriomorphie and even animal 
gods : the dance of the tribesmen wearing the skin of the animal slain 
developes the goat-formed deity and so on.* These siK-euliilions are acute and 
ingenious, but serious discussion they can hardly demand. The growth of a 
god from a magician, or from a rite, as the origin of religion, is a wholly 
superficial and unnatural conception ; vegetation ritual cannot be .said to 
create the conception of the dying and reviving god : the ritual rests on the 
conception of the death of the god and is inconceivable without the belief 
in a vegetation spirit, a conception for which .Murray with Miss Harrison would 
sniistitute the monstrosity of an Eniautos Daimon, a view which yields the 


' Ekmmtary Forms of Ketigiout Li/t (1915), 
C{. J. K. Harrison, Bpilsgomena to Ou 
atudy oj Oretk Keltgion (111121), chap. j. 

’ For a very different view of Australian 
beliefs as the result of race mixture see 
Rivers, Essays and Studies presented to 
IF. Hidgeaay, pp. 480 ff., and see van 
Gennep, L'^at aciuet du probl/me toU- 
assfue, pp, 40 ff. Cf. Lhxon, Myth. oJ AU 
Races, ix. pp. xiii f. 

* Anikropoit^ and tite Classtes, pp. 74 ff.; 

4 [a 0 .!', si] 


Four Stages oJ tlrrek Religion, pp. 89 ff. 
Contrast I*. Ehrcnrcieh, Zeitsehrift ftir 
Elhnologie, xxxvtii. SS6 ff. 

* Tite ‘ projection ’ theory of religion is 
earned to its logical conclusions in a 
most amusing, because serious, work 
by Miss J. Harrison, Themis (1V12). 
The author has a personal animus 
against the Olympians as non-matriar- 
cluil, and now interprets religion in 
terms of sociological epistemology. 
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logical result that Here is found to be a old year spirit, her name being 
equated with the word ‘ year.' ‘ 

Certainly no more satisfactory is the belief that gods are sprung from kings 
or other famous and distinguished men, apart from any connexion with 
nitgic. Thh doctriiw has always been a favourite one in connexion witii 
'Indian religion, a theory based on hasty generalizations from observation of 
modern instances, masquerading under the semblance of an unprejudiced 
stuiiy of Indian nature. The absurdity of interpreting Vedie religion of the 
period UOh to 10(K» ii.c . by the light of investigation of the modern Hindu, 
separated bv great diflerenees in blood and tradition, would seem self-evident, 
and it is to be regretted that we bas e serious suggestions made to prove the 
hi.storieal eharaeter of Indra as a great king, and even to localize his exploits, 
and not even the suggestion of primitive Euhemeri.sts of India exeu.ses the 
attempt’ to discover two ancient kings in the .Ayvins, a view which is ludicrous 
in face of the widespread recognition of similar dual divinities, a fact which 
shows that their worship, whatever its exact cause, eannot be put down to the 
sujqjositious existence of two specially distinguished jirinees. The theory 
wholly omits to explain wh\ these persons should be described in terms of 
solar or storm mythology, or why in many ))urts of the earth savages are 
found worshipping natural iihenomena so frankly as to render belief in the 
phenomenu being reall> dead men ludicrous. It is somew hat unfortunate that 
we should lane escaped from the theory of Herbert Spencer which makes the 
Vedie Dawii-lioddess the 'ghost of a former -Miss Dawn" into one which 
makes a warrior king out of so naturalistie a god as Indra, and which, if it is 
consistent, ought to liiid in I'sas a degeneration from the worship of .some dis¬ 
tinguished Vedie hetaira, seeing that her nature in the Higsedn suggests a 
distinet lack of Puritanism. On this issue the ojiiiiion of Hopkins ’ is clear and 
fundamentally eorreet ; ‘ No one who reads the Hig-Veda inijiartiiilly can 

question for a moment that Fire and Uawii and Wind were phenomenal gods 
from the Ix-giiming and a wider outlook only eonhrms this fact.' 

An important practical result follows from the refusal to adopt as final and 
exclusise any of these theories of religion. It becomes imiKissible to adapt 
an order of cxjHisition based on the different age of the religious ])henomcna 
presented, as for instance is done fiy Dr. \\’arde Fowler in his valuable 
exjiosition of Homan religion, in which he starts from survivals of the primi¬ 
tive magic, in which he sees the first exi>re.ssion of the relation of man to the 
mystery of the uniserse, and then proceeds to discuss the development of 
that attitude through the religion of the settled life of the agricultural family, 
and the faith of the city state, to its later develoimient under Greek inftuenee. 
.attractive as this method of procedure at first appears, it is jx-rfeetly clear 

' l.euf, Uomrr and History, p. aoii n. * Ongin of Hrligion, pp. 51 f. Cf. also 

’ Konow, Thr Aryan Guda of tUr Milam N. N. Law. Annent Indian Polity, 

PropU {Wil). pp. IlZtt. 

‘ Il.SOS. in. 1 . 107 r. 
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that it cannot be justified as a scientific mode of exposition. The difficulty 
appears clearly when the figure of Jupiter comes under diseussion. It is 
impossible for Dr. Warde Fowler to question the fact that he is a great god. 
a sky g(xl. and a god who was not <leveloped by the Roman |)cople indcjten- 
dently : indeed Dr. Fowler shows some dis|X)sition ' to favour the view of 
Lang,* Jevons.* and others who accept the primitn e belief of many [)eoplc.s 
in one great god. which is anterior to [K)lythcism. and which is often held to be 
the origin of Chinese religion.* But he never tries to eonne<-t this view with 
his other principle of the priority of magic to religion, nor to cxjilain how tin- 
two ideas stand in relation to one another. It is, therefore, only possible in 
dealing with religion to indicate the diverse elements involved in it. and to 
trace the development of these several elements and their interaction and 
intermingling. To derive one element from the other is a tusk too dillh'ult. 
too s[K‘eiilntive. and ultimately too philosophnal to he dealt with in tin- 
account of any individual faith, while to base on such theorii-s the order of 
developiiK-nt of any indisidual religion is only niisleadiiig. 


§ 4 . The aj and (’tdtttns 

Modern views of tlie reli^on of liulo-lCuropvan fu' 0 [des are stnuijjly 
influeneed by roeojjnition of the fact that ra<*e rni\tnre must he assumed to 
linve Jx-en an important factor m the de\el(>pr!H‘nt of the relijjions of tiie 
historic ))eoples such us the (irecks and the Homans. Tfu* view that (ireck 
religion is a real representative of a primitiNC Imio-Kuro|K‘an religion has lx‘en 
iieee.s.sarilv abandoned, when it is reuli7.<’d that tlie lands oeeupicil by the 
(Ireeks were already the scene of a great ami energetic eivih/.atH)n. whieli 
cannot be siipjxised to have left no truce in th<* l)ehefs (»f the invaders, apart 
altogether from the fact that the physical t\ pe of tlie invaders may have been 
seriously modified by the intermixture. Sumiarl>. just as thv religion (»f the 
Homene j>oems lias Ix-en treated as belonging to a small m\admg aristocracy, 
so the religion of Home as revealed to us in the Calendar of Nnmu in its 
sanity and rncHieration has been held to the work of in\ aders sujierimjxjsmg 
a higher faith on the lower form of belief whi< h existed formerly, a \ iew whieli 
Dr. Warde Kowler now inclines to favour/ urging in sujiport the fact that \v<‘ 
find a curious contrast l>etwcen the orderly and decorous Parentaha as u 
festival of the dead in F'ebruary and the L(*muna in May, whn-h seems to have 
been a somewhat savage rite of the banning of ghosts. Tlie latter he deems to 


' Op. cU . p. 14:2. 

* Makififl of Heligion, p. 200. Coiitraal 

C. H. Toy, JAOS. xxni. 2V-a7. 

' Idea of God in Early HeligionM, p. 80. 

* Hon,Oripruil HtHgion of China, pp.vmt.; 

of. KRE. V. 895 (Japan), Petnp, 
of Egypt, ch. i ; Camoy, Ltn 
Iruh-Europ^ma, pp. 163 ff. ; L. von 
Schroedtr, VOJ. xix. 1 ff.: i*. W. 
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have belonged to the primitive population, and to have been taken over by the 
framers of the Calendar of Numa in the desire to restrict the rite within due 
limits, and so to diminish the disorderly character of the more ancient belief 
which was too deeply rooted in the popular mind to be ignored entirely. 
\or, of course, is there any doubt that mixture of religious beliefs has often 
taken place : recently a very ingenious theory ^ of the complication of early 
Australian religion has been put forward, based on the view that the religion 
of these people has been influenced by small bodies of invaders, who have 
\isited the land from time to time but have failed to establish themselves 
or introduce in a lasting way n higher culture. 

Hut, while ill principle the theory of the effect of race mixture as producing 
religious ])henomena is ])crfeefly valid, it is of the utmost difficulty to make 
effective use of it in any examination of an actual religion. Prof. Ridgeway 
has laid stress on the failure of students of Vedie religion to emphasize the dis¬ 
tinction between the faith of the invader as revealed in the Rigveda, and that 
of the atxirigine ns revealed in the Atharvaveda. A similar theory of the effect 
of the alKiriginal [xipulation on the Aryan invaders has been in the develop¬ 
ment of the Sanskrit language : it has lieen urged that the development of 
I’rakritie speeches is due entirely to the inability of the conquered population 
to reprcxluec preeisely the sjieeeh of the invaders.* The theory in both cases 
IS tempting, but the logical difficulties of applying it effectively arc very great. 
In the first place we have no standard of eomjiari.son by which we can dis¬ 
criminate between the higher and lower elements in religion : what ajipcars to 
us to Ix' higher is and must be determined by our conceptions of religion, and 
as eoneeptions of religion vary as much to-day as ever, it is imjxjssible for us 
confidently to hold that one form was higher than another. If, in the second 
place, we take the religion of Homer and set it uji as a standard of true Indo- 
Knrojienn religion, we are obviously making a completely unproved assump¬ 
tion. and one which can tie rendered dotibtful by reference to the poems 
tliemselves, which here and there contain hints of the lower side of religion, 
and more primitise liiliefs, wliieh can only purely arbitrarily be assigned to 
the suiijeet po)>ulntion. Further difficulties manifest themselves, when it is 
sought to find out what was the racial character of this suiijeet jxiputation : 
in tile ease of Rome, Prof. Hidgeway sees the Ligures,* tiut Dr. Binder a Latin 
|H o)ile.‘ and the Latins cannot be denied the right to rank as Indo-Europeans. 
Similarly in the ease of tlreeee : it is quite impossible to believe that the 
Aehaeans were the first Indo-Euro)K'ans to enter Greece : the lonians and 
many other trilx's were doubtless there b<*fore them,* and there must therefore 
have Ix eti mixture of race and religion before the .Aehaeans. 

Dilfieulties are also presented by the theoiy of Prof. Murray which admits 

' Rivrm, Kutiyx and .Slndies prtMrnied to * H'Ao werf Vu Jtomansf (Proceeding of 
If', ffiggenniji, p. 4S0. Cf. hi* Hiatorif British Academy, 1906-9.) 

of Mrtanrrian Society (1914), ii. aS7 ft. * Die PJehs. 

* Petersen, JAOS. xxxit. 414 ff. Cf. Keith, * Kretschmer, Gioda, i. 9 ft,; Famell, Cuf/s 
Cambruiff Itiai, of India, i. 109. of the Greek Statex, iv. ISS ft. 
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that the Aehaeans at one time were the possessors of an inferior form of re¬ 
ligion, so that there is no question of the introduotion of a high ty|)e of Indo- 
Euro{>ean religion, but that, in the course of their journeys from the north to 
Greece, they had laid aside much of tliis primiti\ c barbarism. But, once we 
admit that they at one time were addicted to this lower religion, it becomes 
very difficult to distinguish between the remnants of this former state which 
they brought with them, and the results of contact with tlic same primitive 
religion in an unchanged condition. The proldem is rcnderctl more ea.sy for 
Prof. Murray in that he accepts the view that the Homeric jwems were made 
refined and freed from the [)rimitive beliefs which tlicy at one time evinced by 
delil>eratc remodelling in tlic sixth century n.c. and sut)seiiucntly, but this 
wild theory can tiardly tx- taken seriously. 

Again, much reliance has tx'en put on the mode of disposal of the dead as a 
sign of change of belief and of rare. Hut, though it is often regarded as obvious 
that a change from burial to Inirning must nc<'ompany a new view of the dead, 
it is quite inipossibh’ to prove anything of the kind : neither the theory that 
changes of culture dei\otr change of race, nor the view that change of rulture 
has nothing to do with change of race, though Ixith have distinguished cx|x>- 
nents, has any real validity as a general proposition.' There is, howcs'cr, much 
primitive es’idencc that burial and burning were means of disixising of the 
dead adopted by peoples without change of eulture or recorded change of 
lx;lief: thus the primitive neolithic trilx-s of Britain Ixith buried and burned 
their dead, as did also the trilx-s of Tasmama, and the Homans in those ;x‘riods 
of whieh we have records. Moreos er it is prohable that burial was always 
regarded as the normal and more priimtisc way : at least the fact that in the 
Rigveda burial .srems to lx- contemplated as quite normal, and that in the 
later ritual, when burning was normal for all sas e sages and children under two 
years of age, it was considered pro|X'r to bury the Ixmcs left from the burning, 
stands in curious accord vvith the rule in Home by which the burial of one Ixmc 
was normal despite the burning of the Ixidy. The evidence in fact leaves the 
impression that it is quite imjxissible to treat burial and burning of the dead 
as marks of racial distinction ; indeed it is not es en possible to treat the two 
modes as indicating a different view of the [xisition of the dead in every case : 
the Rigveda treats the two principles as one, and it has l>een argued that the 
same meaning must be seen even in Greek religion, where the distinction of 
burning and burial has Ix’cn gcneralls' held to lx- fundamental as indicating 
change of race and religious Ix-lief alike.' 

* Cf. Uielench, .\fultfr Erdr, p. Wl. Hrlm (ArUrhe lUhgion, i. 

(AUgrrm. JM. i. laJiff.) that in • l-awnoii, MwJrrn Greek Folklore and 

C^rmany tlw change, manifevtinK an Anrirnt Greek Helif(ion,(^im[>*.v ui(\ vi; 

increasing fear of tiu’proximity of thr Foaicr, Htligioui Seeperience of the 

dead, is due tu foreign influence ; he Homan People, pp. 400, 401 ; Keith, 

rejects Babylon an the ultimate source JKAS. 1012, pp. 470-i ; Meyer, Ge$eh. 

{with Ed. Meyer. ZeiUchriftfur ElhnoL, den Att.^ I. ii. pp. 827, 868, 864, 898; 

1905, p. against von Schrueder liopkins. Origin of Hsligum, pp. 148 tf. 
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In thf case of India we have further to face, as in that of Greece, but even 
more markedly, the absence of an early information as to the religion of the 
non-Aryan tribes. It is, of course, true that we may observe, and use observa¬ 
tions rurlicr recorded of, the usages of the primitive tribes of India, but it 
would he absurd to claim that these represent the state attained by the non- 
Aryans ‘ at the moment and the places where the Aryans came into contact 
with them. The material remains antedating the Hellenic invasions of Greece 
Hhieh shed a scanty light, pending the interpretation of the accompanying 
records, on pre-Hcllenie religion are wanting in India, and the literary evidence 
of Dravidian religion comes far too late to enable us to state precisely what 
that religion was before the .Aryans imprinted indelibly their influence on all 
higher religion in India. Whatever amount of Dravidian influence is to be 
traced on the religion of the Vedic texts,* it is certain that the epic already 
cannot be regarded as representing pure Aryan religion, and that indeed 
Dravidian influence may have been of great importance. By the epic period 
also we must make allowance, however, vaguely and uncertainly for the 
religious influences introduced by the hordes of invaders, Greek, Parthian, and 
(.'aka from the north-west and still more perhaps for the contact of cultures, 
"bile in the N'edie period we are confronted with problems of Babylonian 
mfltienee exercised either directly on India or on the Indo-Iranians, the 
po.ssibihties of which have been largely increased by the diseovciy of Aryan 
ileities III the records of the Mitiuini. 

The ditlieulty of dcei.sion as pre-Aryan or to foreign influences in any con¬ 
crete ease are admirably illustrated by the controversy as to the development 
ol the r|>anisad philosophy which has variously been claimed as the finest 
e\]iression of the true Aryan spirit, and as fundamentally non-Aryan and in 
essence Dravidian." The controversy cannot be decided by any form of 
argument, for the simple reason that we have no external evidence of the true 
.Aryan spirit, on the one hand, nor of the Dravidian [irior to the date of the 
early rpaiiisads. .Similarly we do not and cannot know definitely whether the 
Use of idols was gradually introduced into Indian religion by borrowing from 
the Dravidians. or w hether the ideas of asceticism, of caste, of transmigration 
eiuiie Iroin them, or in w hat degree, for instance, Budra was a Dravidian god. 

I >11 these suhjeets speculation is possible, but it is necessary to recognize that 


' Pn*suinHbly u l>rHvidiHn or MundA 
Jf they were toterni8t«, which 
iM uiMrrtain (it is denied for the Todos 
by U. II. K. Itivera (Thr Toda.\, pp, 
14(1 fT.land for the N&gai by T. C'. Hod- 
(K*n, Thf THIkx of J^Janipur, 

pp. 70 IT.), then Uiey eertaiuly did not 
HrnouiJy eflret the Indo-Aryan* in 
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* I*ouibly the motive of fear as that of 
worahip iaiik mode iimrt* proinineiit by 


this means : at any rate fear is ap¬ 
parently a dominant motive in modem 
India ; .Martin, Thr (,’odji of India, 
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RloomJUld, pp. 75 ff. 
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beyond speculation in the great majority of eases we cannot possibly prot'eed, 
and the same remark applies to most of the efforts to trace Babylonian in¬ 
fluences on Indian religion. 

§ 5 . Popular and Hieratic Religion 

Nothing is more diflieult than to determine in what measure the Vedic 
religion of the texts was really popular, and how far if merely represented the 
\iews of the priest.s. It would, of course, be folly to depreeiatc the value of 
knowledge of the latter, for it is to those only who deeply busy themselves 
with religion that, for good or bad, changes in |)opular views are ultimately 
due, and there is no valid reason to su])[)ose that in the main the gulf between 
the religion of the Vedic priest and the Aryan jx-ople was greater than that 
between modern (’hurehmen and the ordinary citizen of the lower soeial orders. 

It is doubtless tempting* to draw the lines between priests and ixipiilacc 
as widely as possible, and to regard the Vedic priests ns excogitating rituals 
with little regard for [Kipulnr views, eon verting |x)pular rites to suit themselves 
as far as practieable, and leaving others unnoticed or barely mentioned. For 
this view there is, of course, some justilication ; in the details of the great 
(.'rauta saeriliee and in the conception of the piling of the lire altar, as expressed 
at least in the ^'atapatha HrShmana, we tind priestly elalioration and priestly 
thought. Hut on the other hand investigation shows us essentially fxipular 
rites in much of the Vedic sacniice, embellished by the priests but real and 
living ; the UAjasuya, the t’lijapcya, the .Maluivratu, are no mystie rites but 
homely ceremonies, largely niagii al m character and easily eoinpreheiisible by 
the participators.“ 

The danger of seeking to mminii/,e the connexion between priests and 
people is seen in the suggestion that the gods of the domestic ritual, who are in 
large measure those of the rauta sacrifices, arc ligurcs iinjiosed by the priests 
on popular usage, for it leads totliedoi'trinethat Hrahiiian hud not the slightest 
popular hold, a suggestion irreconcilable with the proiiiineiice given to that 
deity 111 the liuddhist scriptures. .Similarly an artilicial origin is attributed to 
the nature spirits and atastract hypostases which appear very freely in the 
domestic ritual. Vet comparative religiiai suggests at once that these arc far 
from priestly inventions, that they Ixloiig rather to the type of Sonder- 
gotter,'* who are gemiinely jaipulur tigures, even if in the texts we hase we can 
trace priestly elalxiration. So again we cannot with any security assert that 
the tire as the ineans of sacrifice is a sign of priestly intervention, as opposed 
to the simpler Bali .saeriliee in which the object offered is de[K)sited on the 
ground or thrown into the air or hung on a tree. Fire, we must remember, is 
itself a deity, and the suggestion that it was so only to the prie.sts is contrary to 
the ethnic fact of primitive fire worship. Thus offerings in the fire for it were 

' See below, ( bap. 5, f 1 (c); Chap. 12, i S. 


‘ .trbnian, Rudra, pp. 64 tf. 

' See below. Chap. 20, §s 18, 14, 18, 20. 
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n*turaJ and primitive, and we can hardly assert that the giving to the gods of 
offerings in the fire ivas not a simple development even for the popular mind. 

Other /Mints of distinction l>etH een the priestly and the popular faith are 
equal/v difficult to determine. That the priests insisted on an aniconic 
worship while the people made offerings to idols is certainly unproved, and 
implausible. That the people rejoieed in bloody offerings while the priests 
objected to them eontradiets the whole ritual of the animal offering, even if the 
blood of the victim is usually assigned to the Raksases to appease them, for 
this seems in Indian ritual the general use of the blood. The priests recognize 
the importance of women only in certain rites, namely those affecting marriage 
and agrictilturc ; but there is no distinetion here between hieratic and popular 
views, for primitive [leoplcs recognize in these fields the siieeial importance of 
women, and we see that as often the priests were in full harmony with [xipular 
views. 

More certain are other [wiints of divergence. The priests do not like 
jihallus worship]K'rs,* but this is jirobably rather a distinction between Aryan 
and non-Aryan views than between hieratic and po|)ular. and, while they 
recognize, they seem unenthusiustie regarding the mad Muni * who drinks 
])oison --iiresumubly some drug—from the same cup as Rudra. In this ease, 
however, we base rather the opiiosition of one esoteric view to another, that 
of the sacrificial jiriests against the Vogin. 

The priests, in fact, instead of standing apart from ordinary life and 
dcs'cloping their own views in indifference to those of the people, appear to 
bas e aimed, as time went on. at absorbing en masse the |)Oi)ular rites and deck¬ 
ing them out with their own poetry and their ritual elaboration.* If at one 
time they desoted themselves to certain cults only, the>’ repaired this error 
in working up the whole held of domestic rites and magic, and it was by this 
fact that, preluding the process which has created Hinduism, thc>' secured the 
Arm hold on the jK-oiile which enabled Brahmanism to defy the assaults of 
Buddhism and .Tainism, neither of which ever succeeded in substituting any- 
lliing effective for the ritual of the simple things of life, which was carried out 
by or under the din-ctions of the priest. So far from the texts hinting at 
distaste for the |)opular ritual, they rather exhibit the priests determined to 
secure their |mrtieipation in it to the fullest extent, at the expense of the held 
of action which at first lay ojien to the head of the family as his own domestic 
priest. If we are to understand aright the developn\ent of the Vedie priest¬ 
hood we must think of the elaboration in certain families little by little of some 
outstanding saerifiees, cs|)ecially that of Soma, and then the a|)plication of the 
new saeerdotali.Hin to the religion of es eryday life. Doubtless the application 
was not wholly complete ; it is quite possible that the popular religion made 

' RV. vii. 111. .1; X. #». 8. Iianging of offerioga on a tret are 

' UV. X. 186 ; cf. below. Chap. 23. | 9. faithfully kept, and in it and the 

‘ Cf. e. g. the wurking up of the Traiyam- Baudhyavihira the use of leaves in 

hakaboma, where such details as the lieu of ladies is a relic of old usage. 
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more of tree worship than ap{)ears in our rituals, hut it is by no means ignored. 
The truJy popular nature of the ritual is seen in the case of agricultural 
offerings of which many are prescribed. Curiously enough a completely 
inaccurate view of these is taken by Arbman,* on the score of a failure to 
recognize the importance of the celestial deities in primitive religion. The 
ritual • provides an offering of the old Hali tyjx- to sky and earth at the 
eastern boundaiy of the field when the plough is being spanned. It is plainly 
absurd to assert that it is not to lie assumed tluit this aneient divine pair had 
played any role in popular religion. No more natural deities ean lie imagined 
than the pair for a [K'ople which had advanced to the period of regular agri¬ 
culture and separate fields, and it certainly did not require the priests to teach 
the peasant to what deities he should make offering. Similarly when it is 
desired to change the current of a stream an offering is made laith in the fire 
and in the Uali form to Varuna ; * no more obvious gml ean la- imagined, 
and, however far back we might seek to truce a rite of this sort, we would 
expect to find that sacrifice would be made to the lord of waters. Even when 
against ]M'sts which would injure crops we find Hali offerings * to .\^A. ‘ hope.' 
S^iipati, ‘ the lord of hope . Ksetrapati and the Ayvins. we should gravely err 
in setting the choice of deities down to the jiriests. The Alvins, ns the 
legends show, were clearly the great ]K>pulur hel|)ing gods, Ksetra))uti is the 
actual deity of the field to be i>rotected, and. if .\yfi and A^Apati seem to us 
at first sight the work of the jiriests, we have only to reinemlH-r that, apart 
from tireck and Uoniun religion, we liu\ e tlie Sondergdtter of the Ijithuanisns, 
a pe»i)le not dominated by priestly iiitlueiiee.* E\ en in the case where rites 
are evidently or jirolmbly performed to deities diricrent from those who 
primarily recciied them, we must exercise caution in ascribing even the 
change of deity, and still more the rite itself to priestly iiiiention. The 
priests, we may be assured, were not required alwa>’s to intervene to induce the 
jK-asant to regard a great god such as Kudra-(,'ivB, Vismi, or c\rn Hrahrnan, 
as the recipient of an offering originally made to some minor and less jicrson- 
alized spirit.* 

* Rudra. p. 18U, n. 1. Contrast I{illfbrttiiclt. * Kmi^-xl. 7-U. 

I'eJ. Myth., pp. 7 fl., wht> ju«tl> otes * Kuuv- li- 21 f. 

the evidence of'I'ylor(Rn»nVnrrMi/«re. ’ \}gieMT,Grirchi$ehe Gottemomm, pp.379 ff. 

chap, viii), Brintou o/ Rnmi* ‘ As in the funeral rite of the Vttikh&naaa 

Uvf PeopUi, pp. 187 ff,), &c. Sfltra (Luiaucl, l>u allinil. Todten- und 

' IV. la. 2. lirstaUurig$gebrauche, J». 20.) 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE XATI'KE OK THE GODS AND DEMONS 


it 1. Nature Gods and Ahutract Deities 

(a) A.N'TIlBOI’O.MOHriUSM 

Ai.hi'.adv ill the )xTio<i of Indo-European unity there had in all probability 
arisen the eoneeption of anthropomorphic deities of the sky, such as Dyaus, 
Mitra, or the Ayvins, and it is therefore oidy natural that in the main the high 
gods of the Uigveda should be essentially conceived as human, as men of 
sufH-rnatural [xiwer, and free from death, but still as subject to birth and akin 
ill their family relation to men. Hut, though it would be wrong to ignore the 
anthrojiomorfihie ' character of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the 
clear I'ut ligures of the Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is seldom 
difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil phenomena 
of nature. The difference is so striking that it is impossible to ascribe it to a 
mere differenee iK-tweeii the records of the two religions, the secular and 
romantie (aa try of Homer on the one hand, and the formal hymns used in the 
saeriliee of the Uigveda on the other. It is most jirobable that much of the 
vagueness of the physical nature of the Greek gods and goddesses is due to 
their origin either from direct borrowing from the Aegean pi-ople of Greece, or 
from eoiilaiuination with Aegean deities.’ In the process of amalgamation 
of beliefs it is scarcely surprising that the outlines of the eharaeters of the 
gods should have been hopelessly blurred in comparison with the much 
clearer and more transparent figures of the Vedie hymns. 

The degree of anthroi>omorphisni exhibited by the Vedie deities is ex¬ 
tremely variable. In some eases the active element is constantly present, 
and the view taken may be set down as almost nniniatistic : the waters are 
indeed goddesses, but they are also wholesome to drink ; the goddess Dawn 


' Arliinun's theory {HuiJra, pp. 4 ft.) tiuU 
the fKipular refiaioii hart far more 
fully iKinionalizerl gods at etearty un- 
tvnahlr, anrl contradicts all that wc 
know of primitive religion. What is 
true IS that ttic Vcdic texts show both 
iiii[)erfect anthropomorphism amt t-oii- 
taminatioii of deities. 


• t'f. Hull, I’SBA. xxxi. 164 ft.; livaiis, 
.Ills, xxt. 101 ft. .See also Karuelt, 
Greece and Babyion, pp. 72 tl. for 
Hellenic anthropomorphism, t'f. Cook, 
Zeus, i. tl S. ; Helm, Aitgerm. HeL i. 
lAO f., 104 ff,; Fox, Greek and Raman 
Mythology, p. xlviii; MacCulioeh, Ceitic 
Mythology, pp. 132 f. 
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bares her bosom like a beautiful maiden, but there is comparison here rather 
than identity, and, if in some cases the goddess seems to be considered as one 
who appears mom after mom to men, in others each separate dawn is a fresh 
divinity. Surya, the sun, by his rising is l)orn as the child of the sky : the 
constant presence of the actual deity prevents any real development of anthro* 
pomorphism. The same consideration affects .\gni, who never ap{>ears as a 
god disconnected from his element of fire : when he is hidden in the waters 
or in the clouds, it is as fire : as messenger of men he is the fire of the sacrifice 
flaming up to heaven to bring gods and men together. Hut the diirieultics of 
this view were clearly felt in connexion with the (piestion of the innumerable 
fires of earth and their relation to the god. Strictly s|H'nking he must be 
present in each, and this view is often taken, but there apjiears also the con¬ 
ception that in some degree lh( god is free from the element and able to come 
to it, not merely to be manifested in it when it is produced. The evidence for 
this view is, however, it is imiiortant to note, late : in the Higveda it is only 
suggested by the doubtful ' jihrase in a late hymn, in which .Agni when 
enkindled at the saeritiee is said to sit down as jiriest eomiiig to his own home, 
a eoneeption based on the idea of the relation of the siiirit of man to the spirit 
world to which he fares on death. In the eerenioiiy of the piling of the fire 
altar, when the flame is lighted, .Vgni is invoked in the Yajurveda * to come 
from the furthest distanee, and it is jiossible that in the ritual,’ when at the 
kindling of the fire a horse is brought up to the place of kindling, it is due to the 
desire to induce .\giii through his pre.sence in his symlKil to draw near to and 
enter the element which has been kindled. The contrast with the figure of 
.\gni in later literature such ns the epic is marked : in the epic the gods have 
long ceased to be nearly as elo.sely eonneeted with their natural bases us in the 
Rigveda, and Agni can figure as the main ]KTsonage in tule.s which never had 
any relation to the fire as an element. 

Indru, on the other hand, is a god who has m considerable measure * been 
cmaiieipated from his eonnexion with the phenomena which produced the 
eoneeption, primarily in all probability the thunderstorm, which brings down 
the rain to earth, one of the greatest of India's natural |>henomena. It is 
[Kjssible enough that this freedom from strict eonnexion with nature is due to 
the difference of the elemental eonee|)tion : the sun, the dawn, the waters, 
and tire are things ever seen, and the names liring back to the |)cet at once 
their essential eharaeter, but in the ease of Indra the meaning of his appella¬ 
tion was as obscure to the Vedie jioet as it is to us. Moreover, the fierce nature 
of India made him suited to be the war god of the eompiering Aryans, and 
afforded thus a jaimt of departure permitting of the development of other than 
nature myths. similar contrast is seen in (ierriiany between the eharaeter of 

’ HV. X. 12. 1 : (lldcnlicrK, Utl. tiet Veda’, ‘ ( f,, e, g., Hhys, CeUte lleathmthmt p, 298, 
p. 44 (but see p. 1)29, n. 2). wbu thinlu he might be deemed a 

* Weber, Jnd. Stud. xiii. 227. deified mao, a type of culture hero. 

■ tB. in I. 4. 17. 
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the sun and the storm god. The same consideration applies in even stronger 
degree to Mitra and Varuna ; the identity of Mitra with the sun is strongly 
supported, but, whereas the personality of SOrya remains, like that of the 
Greek Helios, of the most shadowy character, and Surya is always the material 
sun, .Vlitra es en in the As esta is far from chained to his natural basis: he 
comes into view over the mountain of sunrise, it is said, before the sun, and 
in the Kigi eda his connexion with the sun can only be made certain by the 
parallelism of the Avesta, where he has distinct solar features : like Varuija 
he is a celestial god who watches over men and stirs them with his speech to 
activity, while he supports heaven and earth. Varuna is even more free from 
traces of nature, so that it remains yet doubtful whether that nature was 
really as is most probable the sky : his essential feature has nothing necessarily 
connected with his natural background : he is the lord of holy order, the 
watcher of men, whose s igilanee nothing can escape. The Alvins also have 
lost any clear trace of their origin in nature: whatever that was, they are 
two radiant youths who travel in their chariot across the sky, and above all 
bring aid to men in trouble. The older school of mythology felt bound to seek 
for and find the natural background to all the myths of the Alvins the effort 
was doubtless futile, for, when once the gods attained, by whatever means and 
from whatever cause, the character of saviours of men, any cultural develop¬ 
ment and any feat of man in which he deemed himself preserved by divine 
guUlance and assistance could be ascribed to the gods. Thus there could be 
developed myths which in no conceivable way were ever nature myths; there 
arc al.so myths of origins, philosophical and allegorical myths, and myths of the 
hereafter, while again many nature myths arc transformed by a ])octie fancy, 
which has but little connexion with the original groundwork. The waters as 
we have seen are goddesses who do not free themselves from the element, 
but there exist figures w liieli have l>ecn set free, the Apsarases: in the Uigveda* 
we find that they can lie treated exactly like the waters and invoked to mix 
with the Soma, t)Ut their normal aspect is that of water maidens, who can 
freely leave their element and unite with mortal men, showing traits which 
render them the sisters of the Germanic swan maidens, and similar figures in 
many other religions. In these love adventures, it would surely be useless to 
find nature mythology. Soma again in the Uig\ eda and later is never fully 
anthropomorphic, though in the .As esta he ap])cars to the priest in the form 
of u man of extreme beauty, but an interesting myth of the Rigveda’ recounts 
the bringing down of Soma from the sky to Indra : the bird which bears down 
the drink is detected by the archer Kryinu who guards the Soma, and who 
shoots an arrow at it, failing to kill it but knocking off a feather; in this 
episode it is clearly an error to seek to explain mythically the item of the shot 
of the archer ; we have, introduced from ordinary life, a natural and simple 

* See, e. g., Mu.\ MUltcr (Ziei/r. su riner tt’wi. ‘ ix. 78. 3. 

AfgtA. ii. 130 ft.) uii the legend of the * iv, 26 and 27. 

quail (oartiJfd} sui-ed from the wolf. 
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motive.' Such intermixture of extraneous conceptions is specially frequent 
in connexion with sacrificial rites : when the pod Kudra appears as a preat 
dark man to Nfibh&nedistha at the place of sacrifice, and demands as his 
share all that is left over from the offerinp to other po<is, whieh has just been 
performed,* it is perfectly clear that we are dealinp with a free invention of the 
priestly fancy. 

One further function of the mj-thical faculty is of ini[H)rtance in repard to 
the nature pods. It was a natural conception which transferred to heaven the 
relations of men. and set Ix'sidc each po<i a piKhtess to be his wife, even as 
on earth each Indian had one wife or more to share his home. The naive 
simplicity * of the practice, which may bas e been helped by the iirevailinp 
conception of the sky as father, and earth as mother, reveals itself in the 
characteristic manner in which the names of the poddesscs of this class are 
fonned, beinp derived directly from their husbands' names by the use of 
a feminine termination. Indruni, for example, the wife of Indra. has no myth 
of nature to explain her existence : she is quite different in this repard from 
the poddess Dawn, who is a natural phenomenon. The creation of such types 
led to further developments in myth, undermimnp natural mytholopy. One 
of the most obscure hymns of the Uipvcda* tells us of a dispute between Indra 
and Indranl over u iK-inp .styled Vrsiikapi, ' male ape ' ; to seek in it a natura¬ 
listic interpretation is rendered from the outset almost hojadess when we 
recopnize that the chief lipure in the dis}>ute. the anpry Indrili.il. is clearly not 
a nature personification in any sense. It must, however, be admitted that this 
field of msdli was little cx})loited in the literature left to us : it is also of interest 
to note that the pale fipiire of Dione. beside /eiis, siippests that the jirocess 
which produced Indrani and her fellows was already in workinp in the Indo- 
European ja-riod.* 


(//) THIiIII0M01llUUS.\I AND Till. VVuUslUP OF .\m,MA1,S 
^Vhile most of the Ycdie nature deities arc normally conceived as anthro¬ 
pomorphic. there did not prevail any npid exclusion of theriornorphic con¬ 
ceptions of the deities. It is often a.sserled, even by Ohlcnberp,* that in earlier 
jieriods of rehpion therioniorphie eoneeptions were more frequent than 
anthroiHinior|ihie, but the proof for such a theory seems to be wholly lacking. 


' Bloonifteld, .I.AOS. xvi. )-ZA. 

■ ,\B. v. 14. 

* It li vttBliy more develojK-d in the ej)ic ; 

Mopkintf. Epic Mtfth., pp. 61 ff. 

* HV. X. 86 ; voii Hradke, ZOMCi. xlvi. 

465 ; BlcxHuttcId, ibiit. xlviii. 541 ff. ; 
Geldner, Ved. Stud. ii. 10ft ; Winler- 
niu, VOJ. xxiii. 187 ; Keith, JHA.S. 
1911, p. 1005 ; lU\\chTum\i,yrd. Myth. 
iii. 278, n. 2 ; ( harpcntier. Die Suftar- 
noMoge, pp. 100-2; Oldenberg, Hel. 
det Veda*, pp. 166 ff. 


* KreUchnuT, iitMch. der griech. Sprache, 

p. 91. < f. fierhttfM Kreyr and Krcyja, 
KjorKvnn and KjPrgyn. 

* Hel. dfH Veda*, pp. 89, 67. Cf. Helm, 

AUgerm. Hel. i. 202 ff.. who alto iiuiiU 
(p. 18) tluit the priiiutive apperoepiioo 
M-es tlic Nou) in u Ijcast form l)efnrc a 
human form. Miowing the views of 
Wundt (Elemente der Volkerptychologie, 
pp. 178ff.)i for a good criticism, tee 
van Gennep, L'Hal actuel du pnbUme 
lottmitfue, pp. ftft ff. 
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That the storm god should be conceived in human form appears to be as 
natural and as primitir e as that he should be ascribed an animal form, unless 
indeed wc are to be asked to hclicr e that religious conceptions of animal gods 
were formed before the development of man ns such. Apart, however, from 
theories sueh as these, there can be no question of the predominance of anthro¬ 
pomorphism in the Kigveda, while at the same time thcriomorphism is not 
unknown, a condition which accords well with the observed fact that the dis¬ 
tinction of man and beast is never drawn by early peoples with the definite 
precision of modern feeling. Two deities are recorded for us in animal form 
onlv, the one-footed goat. Aja Kkajiud, and the serpent of the deep. Ahi 
Hiidhiiya : it is not likely that either is in origin an animal deity : the one- 
footed goat may be the lightning flash that descends to earth in a single 
streak ; the serpent has clear mythological meaning in its application to 
\ rlra. the demon who is defeated by Indra, and who holds back the waters of 
the clouds which are desired. The mother of the Maruts. gods of the storm 
wind, is called the dappled cow, which deems to have been felt as a description 
of the clouds whence sprang the rain. The Adityas themselves, sons of Aditi, 
herself either a personilieation of freedom, or an abstraction derived from their 
name, are also cow-born, relleeting perhaps—not probably—a conception of 
the birth of the luminaries from a celestial cow.' The sacrificial food is 
personified as early in the Rigveda as a lady with hands full of butter, but she 
is also styled a cow. and in the ritual ’ the cow is addressed with the words, 
' Come, o Ida, o Aditi.' Agni is often conceived of as a horse, and Indra as a 
bull. The clouds when the rain is brought down are normally and usually 
styled the cows. Saranyu according to an old tradition becomes a mare and 
in that condition brings forth the two Afvins. 

Aiumals also figure m the entourage of the gods, and in this ease it is only 
fair to allow for the natural tendency to assimilate gods to men and to give 
them animal followers. The goddess Sarama, who m dog shape finds for Indra 
the cows, and who has lieeii cv[)lained as a wind-si)irit. parallel to Hermes,’ 
need not be assumed to be niore than a copy of the ordinary facts of life on 
earth. The horses of the gods are likewise transferred from the human to the 
divine sphere. In other eases, however, it is quite possible to suspect that 
there lies beneut h an animal as companion of the god a trace of the god himself. 
The eagle brings the Soma down to Indra. but already in the Rigs eda there is 
a variant form of the myth wliieh indicates that the Soma was obtained by 
Indra in the form of an eagle.* and. if we intcrjiret the myth in the form of the 
bringing dow n to earth of the generous moisture by the action of the thunder 

‘ Cf. .AV. viii. 0 I, where the two culve* of Kuhn, lierabkunp de$ Feuers, p. 144. 

Vtraj may he sun ami moon. ehiUlren The view that the bird is Visnu 

of dawn. (Johamiaon, Soljigtln t Jndim, p. gl ; 

■ Bergaigne, Bei. CAi. i. .'KJ. Charpenticr, DU Supartmage, pp. 

■ Cf. Oertel, ilud. zur vergl. Lit. viii (ISOH), 344 ff.) U leM plauBble. Sometimes 

144. the Soma is tbe eagle. 

• HV. X. »a. a ; Ulooralleld. JAOS. x> i. 8 ; 
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itorra and the descent of the rain amid lightning, it become.s tempting to 
assume that the eagle was none other throughout than the god Indra. Pitman, 
again, has a team of goats, but we find that in the Higvcda he is a knower of 
paths, while at the horse sacrifice a goat is killed to precede the horse, as it 
seems, to the world of death : * a goat too is slaughtered at the ceremony 
of the burning of the dead ; ’ hence it is a conjecture not without plausibility 
that the goat was a form of Pusan, as the sure-footed animal which could 
wander with safety over distant and difficult ways. The Afvins, again, arc 
horsemen as their name denotes, and they an- never dcscrilx'd as actual 
horses : yet their mother according to an old, though not Rigvedic. tradition.* 
is a mare, and it is a legitimate hy|Kithesis. though one wholly incapable of 
proof, that once they were conceived as in horse shape as well as in human 
sha|>e : in vet other rcUgimis tlH*y may have Ik-cii conceived ns m the shajx' 
of birds. In the case of Indra and the eagle some confirmation is lent by the 
Bahrain Vast ‘ of the Avesta in which we learn of Verethraghnn flying to 
Zoroaster in flu- form of the bird Varaghna. swiftest of all birds. But these 
cases of thcriomorphism must la- sharply distinguished from those of the 
birds of omen, which are styled messengers of the Fathers or of \amu:‘ 
the birds themselves were, we need not doubt, quasi-deities in their own right 
before they were reduced to the rank of messengers, and we n«’d not sup¬ 
pose that their [Kisition as givers of omens is due to their In'ing regarded as 
embodiments of souls of the dead.* The horse .\(,*vins, if they ever existed, 
were not divine horses, but theriomoqihie conceptions of nature jKiwers.’ 

In eomparison with the normal anthropomorphic conceptions of the deity 
and the less frequent thenomorjihie, there are comparatively few instances in 
Vedie worsluj) of the direct and wholly animuti.stie" veneration of natural 
objects. The most oIimous is the cult of the snakes, which is not, however. 
Rigvedie. Imt probably borrowed from the aboriginal jaipiilution, and 
oeeasional pnqiitiation of ants, moles, &e. 


(r) .4m.matisM So.vukhoOtikr anu .AnsTK.seT Ukitiks 

Beside the eonerete figures of the great nature gods with their extended 
spheres of action, there stand deities with definitely limited functions, though 
also nature fxiwers. Of such deities we have good examples in the K.setrasya 
Pati and Vastosiiati, who ajiiH-ar in the Rigs eda itself. These arc, of course. 


■ KV. I. iBi. 2 -t. 

• HV. X 16. 4. 

• UV. X. 17. i iM* rendered by SAyaiia 

with Yftftka, Nir. xii. 10. Cf. Lumniin. 
San$krU Header, p. IMJl : Weber, Ind. 
Stud. xvii. 810; Oldenlwrg, Hfixiia- 
\o(m. ii. 217; Bloomtteld, JAO.S. 

XV. 188. 

* Cf. Carnoy, Iranian MjfOtology, pp. 272 ff. 

* UV. ii. iS. 2 ; x. 103 ; AV. vi. 27-0 ; xi. 


2. 2, 11; TA. IV. 2» ; Kxui,*. cxxix; cf. 
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no abstract deities ; they arc, the one, the spirit who dwells in the field, the 
other, the spirit who has his abode in the house, and neither conception can be 
asserted with any plausibility to be later than the period of the growth of 
belief in the great gods. More concrete still are such cases as SltS, the furrow, 
and I'rvari, the field. It is significant of the great development of personifica¬ 
tion later that in the Ram&yana Sita is predominantly a mortal woman, wife 
of Kiina, and daughter of Janaka. Traces, indeed, remain of her former 
divinity, for the legend tells that hers was no normal birth, but she sprang 
to life from the furrow when her father was ploughing, and, at the end, when 
she determines by a conclusive proof to show to R&ma and his court that her 
[)urity had suffered nothing at the hands of Rivana during her enforced abode 
m the palace of her ca[)tor, her prayer to the goddess Earth is answered by the 
ap[K'arance of the deity, who takes her into her bosom.' Not essentially 
different from these instances arc the prayers addressed and the reverence paid 
by the warrior to his weapons, the chariot, the arrow, and the drum, by the 
ploughmati to the ploughshare, and by the dicer to his dice. Plants and trees 
are .sometimes conceived in this way, but, as all over the world, tree spirits, like 
wafer nymphs, tend to become less closely connected with their material 
embodiment and to pass over into anthropomorphic form. 

Wc find also deities of very limited activity, who serve but one definite 
purpose. Thus in the Atharvaveda • the spirit Uttuda is invoked to stir up a 
damsel to love, while even in the Rigveda ® it is ]x 3 ssible that Nivartana is felt 
ns a divine jicwcr which moves the cows when departed to return to their 
Iilacc. These instances correspond closely with the Sondergbttcr * of Usenet 
evideix'cd by the Indigitamenta in Rome, and the Lithuanian spirits pre¬ 
siding over all sorts of departments of nature and human activity. It is 
argued by Usener that the great nature deities are lierived from such special 
deities, and doubtless there is no difficulty on conceiving the growth of such 
divinities to a more important status. The claim, however, of general 
derivation is clearly untenable. There is much more force in the view which 
sees in these Sondergdtter a distinct mental attitude from tliat involved in 
the ease of the worshi[) of the great gods. The latter impress themselves on the 
mmd of the worshi[)[>er, commanding his respect and fear ; the former cor¬ 
respond with the development of the animistic conception of everything in the 
world us animated by a siiirit, but not necessarily a source of reverence, 
though from time to time an activity may be desired to operate to serv'e one’s 
end, and for that purjaise temporary reverence may be requisite.* The 
worship of the sun or the storm is prima facir likely to be older than respect 
paid to Vi'isto^pati or Ksetrasya Pati, deities who imply settled fife and agri- 

' Cf. 11. Joettbi. IMs iMmdyonn, p. 130; prucewe ; bott Varro oertos deos ap- 

IIupkiiM, Kpic Myth., p. 13. pcllat; Uiencr, CottenunMn ; Schrader. 
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culture, and still less can Uttuda or Nivartana claim superior antiquity. It is, 
therefore, probably better to recopiize that the worship of the sun and of 
these Sondergbtter ultimately rests on the basis of animatism, regaitlcd 
as that attitude ' which ‘ endows [what wc now consider) inanimate an<t 
material objects with quasi-human consciousness and emotions, and some¬ 
times with a superhuman iwwcr and volition which suggest worship ’, and 
which passes over to animism. On that view it is natural to hold that worship 
was first given to the great phenomena, and only by a later process of more 
abstract thought was it accorded to such entities as I'ttuda or Xivartana. 

A further development of this attitude of mind gives us gods who have no 
immediate concrete background of any kind, comparable to such abstract 
deities as Fides, which form an im|K)rtant and interesting jiart of Homan 
religion and have recently received careful investigation from .Axtcll • among 
others. To call them abstract is perhaps misleading ; it is not to be siipjarsed 
that in the period of their creation they were felt to be other than real powers. 
It is (KTssible that the creation of s\ich figures goes back to Indo-lrauian times, 
for the goddess Puraiiidhi, ‘ plcnteousness', is paralleled by I’ftreiuli in the 
.Avesta.* Such conceptions arc found already in the Uigvr da in such shapes as 
Wrath and Speech. Here too must l)c reckoned such figures as the go<ls 
Savitf, Dhiltr. Triltr and Tvastr, who.se names all denote them as agent gods, 
who impel, create, jirotect, and produce. The connexion of .Savitr with the sun 
is fairly close, and is preserved from the earliest times m the repetition 
of the Sfivitri verse,* when in the morning the orthodox Indian householder 
salutes the rising sun with the words: ‘That desirable glory of the god Savitr 
wc meditate, that he may ins|)ire our thoughts.' It is at least [xtssible, 
therefore, that in its origin Savitr was not an independent creation, but was 
an epithet of Surya, but that question is of little iin[)ortanee ; the essential 
feature of the god is not his original basis, but his function ns the in.spirer 
or impeller to holy sacrifice : the ritual act is repeatedly said in the Yajur^'cda 
to be done ‘ on the instigation of the god Savitr'. To this stage of the creative 
imagination belongs also the conception of such gods ns I’rajApati, the lord 
of all crcattires, who is the great creator god, and who cannot be assigned to 
any natural basis. Perhaps too here must be reckoned the figure of Hrhaspati * 
or Hrahmana.spati, ‘the lord of prayer’. The prayer with its magic potency 
or its effective appeal—the two ideas pass into each other in the later Kigveda 
—and the priest who wields this jKiwerful instrument are blended in the 


’ Sec Famell, Grttk Hen CuJle, p. 79. 

' The Deification of Abeiract Idea* tn Homan 
Literature and Inecription* 0907), See 
alM Wardc Fowler, Seligiout Erperience 
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451. 
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conception of the lord of prayer. Sor to this theory is it any conciusive objee* 
tion that the god is credited in the Ri^'eda with abundant activity which 
seems to rest on nature myths, in particular the cleaving of the caves in the 
mountains and the setting free of the cows, a .stor)' whichisusuallydeemed to be 
a myth of tlie setting free of the dawns from the darkness of the storm. It is 
[Mjasible that, as it is the prayer which is potent to induce Indra to perform his 
great feats of strength, .so the prayer comes to be ranked with him in its 
hy(>ostatized form as lirhas])ati and even to take his ])laec. The most likely 
alternatise view is to eoneeivc that the name is an epithet of Agni, and that 
the conception was then dcvelo|)ed indcjiendently of Agni’s natural basis 
by the priest : this is a perfectly eoneeivnblc idea, but in cither ease the essen¬ 
tial feature is the fact that the natural basis, if any, is not the source of the 
mythology. 

§ 2 . Fetishism 

The worship of natural objects, whether celestial, ethereal or terrestrial, 
is sharply to be distinguished from the reverence paid to earthly objects or 
animals, not as in themselves normally or continually divine, but because for 
a certain purpose and in certain conditions the\' are deemed to be filled with 
the divine spirit.' It is clear, however obvious the di.stinetion is as a matter of 
theory, that in many eases it must lx* extremely difficult to distinguish the 
two phenomena. A simple example of the difficulty is afforded by the con¬ 
trast which seems to exist Ix'tween the reverence paid by the priest to his 
offering implements, such as the pre.ssing stones and the offering post, and 
that paid by the warrior to his wea])ons. In both eases the reverence is that 
paid to the work of human hands, but it can hardly be held in the ease of the 
warrior that his weaixins are conceived as being filled by any external spirit 
for the time being : rather they have, though made by human hands, when 
made, a life and reality of their own, which renders it right on special occasions 
that the\ should receive due honour and veneration. For the whole time of 
their e.vistenee as such, before they are destroyed by the event of war or 
abandoned as outworn, they retain this eharaetcr of their own. On the other 
blind, the reverence paid to the pressing stones and other implements of the 
saeriliee seems far more naturally to be attributed to the boly character of the 
saentieml ground and of the surroundings through the presence of the god. 
The sacred strew on which the god is inviti'd to take his scat and all the im¬ 
plements must surely l>e filled with the ilivine atllatus for the jieriod of the 
offiTing. The offering jxist in the animal saerifiec is solemnly anointed, 
and surrounded with a girdle w’hieh acts in some measure as clothing. It has 

* This m |H‘rlia|« (hr most useful sense of ihe nichtmeiiMchengestaltigm G6 Hct der 
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been suggested that in this action wc arc to see the bodily presence of the 
god, as in the case of the Semitic ASera on one interpretation, and in the 
alternative Oldenberg * suggests that the treatment of the post is a relic of tree 
worship. Neither explanation is absolutely necessar>'; we need not suppOvse 
that the post was originally placed there for any other than its clear pu^ 
pose to hold the saeriOcial victim fast for sacrilice, but once there it was 
impossible that it should not be in some degree lilled with the divine spirit, 
apart from its divine connexion with the tree spirit. 

In other cases the purely temporary nature of the divine ehiiraeter of the 
fetish is quite obvious. Thus in the household ritual, during the nights after 
marriage in wiiieh the newly wedded pair are bidd(‘n to observe chastity, 
there is jdaeed between them a staff clad in a garnuiit and made fragrant, 
w’hieh is traditionally asserted to be the Ciaiidliarva Vi^vAvasu, and the 
tradition is confirmed by the fact that the ritual prescribes for the taking away 
of the staff a formula addressed to tlmt spirit.* Another fetisii is the wheel 
w'hieh represents the sun ; ^ in the Vajapeyii saerifiee a wheel-shaped eake of 
grain is placed on the lop of the post, to wliieh the animal victim is lied ; 
a ladder is brought ; the saeriheer mounts upon it saying to his wife : ‘ Come, 
let us tw'o mount to the sun.’ He then mounts and seizes the wheel, saying, 

‘ VVe have attained the sun, 0 gods.’ * At tlie Muhavrata festival of tlie winter 
solstice an Aryan and a (,'udrB strove over a white round skin, which is stated 
to Ix! a symbol of the sun : the Aryan conquers and strikes down the V^dra 
with the skin.“ There can he no doubt of tlie solar nature of the wheel, and 
the existence of this sun symbol among the Celts and the Germans suggests 
that |>ossibly the symbolism may be Indo-European. A torch can also serve 
to represent tlie sun ; if the offerer has f(>rg<»tten perform a libation before 
sunset, he can perform it to the light of a torch which brings back the light, 
or he can use gold in place of the sun.** This motive is of constant oeeurrenee : 
in the piling of the tire altar a gold plate is set down to be an image of the sun.’ 
Agni, as firc\ is eh^sely eonneeted with gold : it is forbidden to study the \ eda 
111 a place where there is neither fire nor gold : gold is the seed of Agni, and in 
the piling of the lire altar « there is ])lui-ed in the erection the gold hgure of a 
man, who seems to be intended to represent Agni : while butter is poured over 
the figure, pravers are offered to Agni, and that tire is latent in the figure is 
shown by the warning to the priests not to pass before it, lest it eonsume them 
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with fire. A similar rule forbids the priest to carry the Soma before the altars 
allotted to each priest, as they are the symbols of the guardians of the Soma, 
ftnd would therefore be inclined to take the Soma away from the priests that 
were bearing it.’ In the ease of the Pravarg\-a ceremony, milk is made hot for 
the Afvins in a great jar, the Mnhaeira, ‘ great hero ’, pot; according to one 
authority the jxit was given some semblance of a human face, and it is difficult 
to doubt that this jiot was intended as a symbol of the sun.* Equally symbolic 
would be its use if we were to ai^ept a suggestion made with all circumspec¬ 
tion by Oldenlx rg • that wc may have here a trace of the myth of the cutting 
off of the head of .Makha, who is a demon of quite unknown nature, by Indra, 
and the drinking of milk from this ghastly relic, just as it seems from the body 
of Namuei, a demon with which Makha may hai c had associations, sweetness 
is said to ha\’c come. 

Other examples of this fetishism can easily be cited, but in comparison 
with them a jiassagc in the Uigveda* stands in a certain isolation of character. 
It is there said by a poet: ‘ Who w ill buy this my Indra for ten cows ? When 
he hath eontiucrcd his foe, let him return it to me 1 ' This passage can have 
but one sense ; some fetish of Indra must be meant, whether a rough anthro- 
iwmorphie picture or merely something much ruder we cannot say : the latter 
\ iew has, however, the greater iirobability, in that statues of deities are other¬ 
wise not hinted at until the end of the Vedie period.'’ when they may have been 
introdueed tinder Western inlluences. It is characteristic that the god who 
is the hero of this episode is the warrior god. Indra : no other deity of lirst-rate 
imjKjrtHnee in the Higveda is treated habitually with such lightness of spirit ‘ 
as he is, and the fact that he is dealt with in this commercial spirit reminds us 
that already in this age there were men who questioned the existence of the 
giai Indra, perhaps hecau-se, unlike deities .such ns the Sun or Dawn, he was 
not to lx- discerned by the naked eye <iay hy day. 

Animals, toti. later at lea.st, served as living fetishes : of this, the instances, 
though not numerous, are singularly clear. At the Saknmedhas sacrifice, in an 
offering to Indra a bull was invoked: when it bellowed the offering was made;’ 
the meaning is made ))lain beyond doubt not only by the fact that Indra is 
elsewhere called a bull, that in the Atharvaveda * a bull is addressed with the 
words ‘.Men call thee Indra ’, and that Vcrcthraghna, the .\vestnn parallel 
to Indra, has a hull form, but by the exjiress assertion of the Hrahmana ’ 
that in the rite Indra is thus invoked to come to slay Vrtra, and the bellowing 
of the bull establishes clearly the fact that the god has come with satisfaction 


‘ UHlebrandt, IVd, Mffth. i. +4a IT. 
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to receive the offering proffered to him by the sacriflcer. Another sacrifice, 
recorded for us only in the Grhya ritual, the ^tllagava, shows us water and 
food offered to a bull, a cow, and a calf, the two former of which are each 
placed in a hut: when they have touche<i the offerings, the latter are offered 
to Rudra, his eonsort, and the victorious one.' 

The horse plays a considerable part in this capacity, especially in connexion 
with the sun, w'hich is compared to. and described as, a white horse, and fire. 
At the Sodafin form of the Soma sacrifice when the chant at sunset is being 
performed, not only is gold held in the hands of the priest, but a horse, either 
white or black, is to be present,* clearly to represent the sun, and, in the ea.se 
of the colour being black, to represent the setting of the sun. In the piling 
of the fire* the bricks of the fire altar are put in place in the presence of a horse, 
which is made to breathe over them ; Agni thus in person suiKTinlending the 
making of the altar, which is spceiticaliy his own. Kven more striking is the 
participation of the horse in the action of selecting the clay for the making of 
the fire-])an : to the ])lace where the clay is to be found, the horse, with a goat 
and an ass, is taken : the place w here the horse sets down its f(K)t is chosen as 
the precise spot from w hich the clay is to be brought. The verses addressed 
to the horse before and after the ])roeess are addressed to .Vgni, and the goat is 
also treated in precisely the same way. Further some hairs are cut from the 
goat and mixed with the clay with the words, ' I mix thee herein, the well¬ 
born Jatavedas.' The verses are conelusi\ c, but the Hrfdimnna is c(iuaUy 
decided : it is recognized that the essence of the action is to bring the nature of 
Agni into the closest connexion with the tire-pan. The ass is not .so treated, 
but is used merely us a beast of burden in the rite, and we eaiinot fairly assume 
that it was felt to be or c\'cr was a fetish : it may, however, have been present 
for a magic pur])ose, the giving of \ irility to the performance as a whole and 
thence to the performers, but this suggestion cannot be pressed. 

The horse aiipcars also as re;ircsciitativeof .Agni in theeereniony of kindling 
the fire from the tirestieks,* a task of considerable trouble ; during its per¬ 
formance, a horse, ])referal)!y white, but, if not, then red with black knees, 
looks on to encourage the advent of the tlaiiie ; when the lire is kindled, a 
horse precedes it eastwards, and in its footsteps is the fire dejKisited. At a 
certain point in the rite the priest sjicaks in the horse's ear, asking it to bring 
forth that essence of .Agni's nature, w hieh is latent in cattle. In this ease also 
the goat may play a part; the goat is often eoiiiieeted closely with Agni. and 
may be used to watch the production of t he fire in the ]>luee of the horse. Or, 
if it is found im])ossibk- to produce the fire from the slicks, it is permissible to 
make an offering in the cur of a goat ; then the offerer must refrain from goat 

‘ IIGS. ii. 8 : Arbinun {Hudra, pp. IKJ fl.) ‘ T^, vi. (1. 11, *t. 
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fle»h : or he may offer on Darbha (trass, and then must not sit down upon it. 
The sense is clear : the holy nature of the goat or the grass prevents its being 
treated in the normal way. The goat, however, is not merely connected with 
Agni. As we have seen alxivc, it is at least probable that the goat was used in 
the horse saerificc and in the burial rite as a fetish of Pusan, the lord of the 
ways. The cow also could serve as a fetish, and in the ritual be hailed as Ida 
and as Aditi : in the Yajuneda the cow which is given in payment for the 
Soma is addressed as Aditi. 

These are scanty enough remains of fetishism, and we cannot assert that, 
even such as they are, they are proofs of a wider extension of the concept at an 
earlier )H-riod. The fire ritual, which is richest in them, is precisely that part of 
the religion of the Veda which is most comidetely sacerdotalized : the use 
of the horse and the goat may not in the slightest degree be original elements 
of the ritual, but may be deliberately introduced by the priests who were the 
most devoted admirers of symlMihsm. and who not only found symbolism in 
every eoneeivuble rite, but were quite capable of inventing the rite to contain 
the symlKil. The (,'ulagnva ritual, which, as belonging to the simpler house¬ 
hold ritual, might be sup|)Osed to be earlier in conception, is only recorded at 
the very end of the Vedie (leriod, and at a time when the priests had com¬ 
pletely brought the household ritual under their own control : its symbolism 
is entirely in accord with their modes of thought. Nor a priori is there any 
ground, if we do not aeeejit aniinism ns the first step in religious life, to ascribe 
fetishism to the beginnings of religious thought, and still less to hold that 
animal fetishism is especially primitive. It is clearly derived from thcrio- 
mor|)hisni, which we find in the lligveda ; whether animal fetislies were 
known in the period of that Veda, as we know fetishes of lifeless objects were 
known, must remain imdeeided in the absence of conehisis’c jiositive evidence 
and the impossibility of .satisfactory conclusions from reasoning n priori. 
It is, of course, often contended that in fetishism we must exjieet to find, 
and so far as records arc as ailable. do find, a chronological progression from 
the inanimate fetish through the animal form, to a half human, half animal 
form, and finally to the human form jiropcr.* This \ iew corresjionds with the 
theory, already mentioned, under which it is held that the first conceptions 
of deities are animatistie, then theriomorjihii', and only later authro])omorphic, 
so that, for instance, the sun is first represented by a wheel fetish, then by a 
horse ami chariot, and only later by a man scateil in a chariot or alone. The 
theory seems, however, to lack any definite foundation ; once the animatistie 
sta(te is passed, or even in this stage, whether man eoneeived his deities in 
animal or luinian forms ajipcars to permit of no absolute reply ; there seems 
no ground for refusing to admit the contemixirancousness of both ideas ; we 
certainly eannot feel that Indra was (lietiired by primitive ima(rination as a 
bull more readily than os a man of superhuman prowess. As we have seen, in 
the Rigveda we have a definite suggestion of the existenec of a primitive idol 
' Ilt'fni, AUfmn. Hri. i. 172 ff. 
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of Indra, but no hint of animal fetishes, living or counterfeit. It is curious 
that even in the ritual we do not find the use of fetishes shaped in animal 
form ; we might have exjiected to discover the sun, for instance, represented 
not merely by something round, but by the semblance of a bird or a horse, 
but this is not recorded. Presumably the living animal was felt to be a more 
efficacious representative of the god. 


§ 3. Animism and the Spirils of the Dead 

The worship of natural objects and activities is by no means the whole 
basis of Vedie belief, even allowing in the fullest degree for the development of 
myth by the mythopoetic faculty, and for the gro«th of abstract gials not in 
any way connected with a natural basis. An independent ' source of religious 
feeling lies in the regard paid to the spirits of the dead : it does not seem 
possible to deny as regards them that from the first two aspects were present 
in the feelings of those who remained alive : on the one hand, the dead was in 
need of aid and comfort from the living, but the dead was also a potential 
source of danger to the living and must be propitiated, esen if the soul was 
that of a dear one, still more so if it were the soul of an enemy or some one 
whom the living iiad mishandled.* It is in no way ineoueeivable that from the 
reverence paid to a soul there might spring up the worship of a god analogous 
to the worship of nature gods : such an origin has been suggested for jiart at 
least of the character of Iludra,® of the .Mariits ‘ and of Viinia, but in none of 
these ca.scs have we attained anything like jirobability. On the other hand, it 
is probable enough that certain mythical priestly families, including jierhaps 
the Hhrgus, owe their [losition to the reierenee paid to the dead. Nevertheless 
these families are not gods projicr. nor treated as gods iti the ordinary sense in 
the Veda . their human origin is distinctly remembered or believed in. 

Still less than from souls of tlie pious dead can we trace in the Veda any 
sign of doctrine which is later prominent in India, the liew that gods, like 
Kreria, were originally men pure and simple, a doctrine to which Sir A. Lyall ‘ 
has attributed much, if not all. of the religion of India. That a living man 
should by reason of his magic powers be deemed to be possessed by a divinity 
and to be divine so as to become an object of worship is a eoneejition which is 
certainly not hinted at in any way in any part of the Vedie literature : the 


' tiseaer, GCtirmanun, p. 

’ Wurde Kowlcr, Homan Jdrus oj /trill/, 
pp. M. ; Kcliftioun Krjimrnce oj Ute 
Jitiman Ftoplr, p. HI: .T. lliirriKiii, 
riicmu, p. *t»0. K. .Meyer, GmS. ikn 
All.' I. i. B 58 II., lays great itress on the 
feeble character of the soul« of the dead, 
but there is sonic exaggeration in this 
view, and he tends to ignore the 
penisteat tendency' of the illogical 
oonihination of heliels as to the dead 
in the minds of the living, t'f. Helm, 


.l/lyrrm. iirl. l. 17 ff. 

■ Oldenlierg, Hel. dm I'rdtt', p. W): von 
Sehroeder, .Inarlir llrltgiun, i. I‘/4. 

* Von .SehriX'der, VtlJ, ix. 2i8 fl.; ef. 
Arhiiian, Hndra. p. Igm. 

‘ Anatic Studiri, 1st set., pp. 26 fl. t’f. 
.Sir tv. Uidgeway, The Dramat and 
inumutK Duncei uj Son-Kunpean 
Hacet (IBIS), with the incisive critique 
of van Geiinep, /.Vial actuel du pro- 
bltme toUmuiue, pp. 317 ff. 
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inspired Muni or medicine man is known as early as the Rigveda, but it is 
not suggested that such a man was divine. In the later literature is found the 
idea of the divinity of kings: a king, even if but a child, is not to be despised, 
Manu tells us, si/ice in him is incorporate a great divinity; but in the Veda if 
there are gods in earth they are normally the Brahmans, a view w'hich may 
even he as old as the Higveda, and which docs not allow us to do more than 
beliese that llie priests felt themselves as in high degree sanctified by their 
elos<' relations svith the gods. The conception that the worship of gods at all 
was born from the worshij) paid on earth to the inspired medicine man • 
is not in itself a jirobable one, but at any rate it is wholly opposed to the 
\'edic religion us ne have it. 

When, however, we pass from the world of heaven to the world of demons 
the situation is changed. If the Indian believed in and worshipped gods of 
light and nature, he was doubtless in deep fear of countless demons who 
threatened men with every kind of evil, and who had to be combated even by 
tl«' gods. In but few eases is it (lossible to reduce these demons to a certain 
natural foundation : the Ciandhari as. who in the later Vedie tradition have 
a .somewhat hostile a]>pearanee, are probable eases of derivation from a 
natural basis, and the greater enemies of the gods, such as Vrtra, arc doubtless 
naturalistic in origin. But this is not the case with many of the demons of 
the Veda, and it is a natural and jirobable conjecture“ which secs in them 
concejitions based on the idea of hostile souls of the dead : it is easy to imagine 
that disease and troubles which fall to the share of man can be deemed to be 
Jirodueed by the .souls of the hostile dead, and, once the coneejit of souls 
causing misfortune was arris ed at, the .same jirineijile of creative activity, 
which has been seen at work in the making of nesv forms of gods, ssould 
generahne the eoneejition of sjiirits sshieh brought misfortune. 

The idi-a that there are hostile sjiirits of the dead, which arc the demons 
of di,sea.se and the bringers of ill fortune, is strongly sujijiortcd by the very 
ividesjiread belief in modern India that the most of the evil spirits arc such 
souls of the dead, esjiecially of men killed by tigers, or murdered, or who com¬ 
mitted .suicide through weuriness of the misfortunes of life or other similar 


* s. laa. a. t f, Ctiup. gli, § a. Far faint 
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csuse.^ The idea is proved to have existed for medieval India by the evidence 
of such tales as that narrated in the Sihh&sanad vitrirt9ikA * of a man who was 
betrayed by his wife and who died for grief at the betrayal, but after death 
used to come to vex" her in punishment for her crime, in the guise of an evil 
spirit. Earlier evidence is that of the epic which makes out that the men who 
hate Brahmans in this life become Riiksasas. perhaps in the Buddhist category 
of Yama-Raksasas, if their character is that they are evil men who become 
R&ksasas on death.* The Buddhist literature also knows Vaksas and BhQtas 
who dwell in cemeteries and Yaksas who live in relic mounds. The Vedie 
evidence is not conclusive, but it is valuable : in addition to gods who were 
first men. and to gods by their deeds, who may be deemed to be the sjiirits of 
the friendly dead.* we find mention of Dasyus, who, assuming the apiM'arance 
of ancestors, slip in amongst the ancestors at the funeral feast provided for 
the latter, and we arc told of Asuras and Raksases who dwell among the 
Fathers.* In Ixith cases the evil spirits must be deemed to be such as naturally 
consort w ith the s])irits of the dead. In yet another pa.s.sage of the Atharva- 
veda * .some kind of demon which infests the eowstall and the house is addressed 
with the words ‘ whether ye be from the field or sent by men or be children of 
the Dasyus', and the last of these eonceiitions suggests that the demons are 
conceived as being possibly the souls of the hostile Dasyu. Clearer evidence 
than this we really could not exiieet to llnd : for once the idea of hostile 
spirits generally was conceived it would be constantly and readily extended. 
There can be hardly any better example of this than the ease of the Asuras : 
they are not in origin, as we have seen, enemies of the gods at alt, but the 
BrUhmana literature with nioiiotonous regularity presents us with the 
picture of the gods and the Asuras being in eonlliet: the concept of the group 
of Asuras ’ is thus in the main due to the creative activity of the religious- 
consciousness of the iiricsts. Older than this group is that of the Raksases, 
who become, after the ins eiition of the eoncel>t of the Asuras, more specifically 
the enemies of men. but who are also enemies of the gods themselves. 

In regard to a third group of evil sjiirits. the Pi^ucas, it has been suggested 
by Sir G. Grierson * that they reflect human cneinies, a race of cannibals, of 
whom traditions prevail throughout the medieval period of India, and whose 
language was the Paifaci of the north-west. In principle it is [jcrfcctly 
possible that human enemies may be counted among demons, os well as the 
souls of human enemies, and it may be noted that the Brahmana * tradition 
wtiich opposes the Asuras to the gods, and the Raksases to men, also opposes 
the Pifueas to the Fathers, from which it might be dedu<-<-d that they were in 


* Monier Williams, p. ; 

Arbman, Hudra, pp. 13(1 

* Ind. atud, XV. 353. 

* Feer, Avaddna Cataka, p. 491. 

‘ ApDS. i. 3. 11.3; XJV. 7. 1. 34, 35. 
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Urge measure deemed to be m)u 1 s of the hostile dead. Nor need we doubt that 
some of the dcniotis who arc defeated by the gods were mere mortal men, 
the enenucs of the singers, for there is no such difficulty in accepting the view 
that a living man can Ik- deemed an evil spirit as in believing that he can 
be deemed a god. The rarity of the word Pi^flea in the earliest literature is 
also to tie noted, hut on the whole it is more probable that the term was 
in origin applied to demons as spirits, not to an actual tribe of men, whence 
it came to liave its demoniac sense, which is eertain in the only instance of its 
use in the Itigveda.' 

It is clear that the relations between the two species of divinities, the gods 
of nature, e.siH'cially the lesser deities, and the spirits of animistic belief, must 
liave been close in the e.\treme, and that there may have been a tendency for 
the latter s|)here to intnide on tlie former, especially with the development of 
the lielief in the transmigration of the soul, the origin of which we will have 
cause to consider later. Thus in the Peta\ atthu ‘ the spirit resident in a tree 
declares that it is not a god nor a Gandharva nor Indra, breaker of cities, but 
a dead man from Ueruva, and the same te.xt “ iilaees on the same basis the 
souls of the dead and the deity of a spot, clearly suggesting that the two 
are closely akin. These passages cannot safely be used witli Oldcnbcrg ‘ 
in supiKirt of the derivation of spirits from the souls of the dead : the spirit 
in the tree in more jirimitive thought mu.st surely have been, as the Vedie 
evidence proves, a tree spirit, and the ^ciiiun hid was not, we may be sure, 
primitisely merely the .sou! of a dead man. 

The demoniae spirits are naturally conceived in human form, a fact which 
is in hannony with their origin from the souls of the dead, but which would not 
in itself establisli that origin. Hut they are also figured ns with animal shaiics,* 
and, unlike the great gods w hose forms are normal, they are regarded often as 
not merely animal, lint of utter and hideous deformity. Or again in some ea.ses 
they are eoneeiied as a mixture of the human and the animal forms. 

In a wide simse the term animism, which here has lieeii employed to cover 
only the beliefs whieli an- founded on the regard had for the souls of the dead, 
is employed to cover all eases of belief in spirits ; thus the anthropomorphic 
gods are styled a jiroduet of animism, and abstract deities are derived from 
the same conception. Tlie (piestion is in the main one of terminology : by 
Herliert Siwiieer the term aiiiinism covers eases which wc ha\ e classed as 
animatism, where jxrsonality is assumed without any definite theory of 
spirit. Hut it is by no means certain that we are to consider animism as the 
normal procedure iiy whieli we pass from animatism to anthrfijxiniorjihism, 

' 1. Ilia..). ('(x>k (JHS. xiv. 81 n.) in Minoan 

' il. ti. la. religion is in fact due to a grave error 

* i. 4. 1. irj taking fantastic lepresentatioue for 
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if we are to consider animism as essentially connected with the souls of the 
dead. We cannot say that belief in the existence and nature of the soul was 
produced by the obsenation of the phenomena of death only : the dream 
on which Tylor laid stress, or the trance, to which Lanj; * attached im|X)rtance 
in connexion with the power of foresight, are sources from which the view of 
the existence of the spirit could be dcri\’ed, apart altogether from the pheno¬ 
mena of death, and Dr. Marett * holds that in the conception of the souls of 
the dead an additional clement of the su])ernatural was added by the feeling 
of horror and surprise felt by the savage in the ))resenee of a dead IxKiy. 
It is, therefore, perfectly legitimate and natural to hold that the transition 
from animatism to anthro(x)morphism was due to the development of the 
conception of spirit as (onneeted with the living and not as eonneeted with the 
dead. Hence the use of the term animism in this connexion is seareely 
desirable, though almost inevitable.’ 


§ 4. The term Deva 

The word Deva undoubtedly denotes a being eonneeted with the heaven, 
and there can be doubt only regarding the precise sense winch had been 
developed during the .‘Vryan period w hen the word was eoinmon to the Indians 
and the Iranians to be. .Such evidence as there is suggests that the term had 
already come to be applied generieally as a term for the gods cjf all kinds, 
though this must remain doubtful. What is clear is that in the use of the 
Rigveda the word has essentially tliis sense; the Devas stand out against 
the demons whether Dasas, Dasyus, or HakMises. while the Hrahmanas show 
the term .'Vsura degraded from its old higher sense ami ojiposed to Deva.’ 
The generic sense of Deva is revealed in the negative Adeva which is opposed 
to Deva and is \ised of the demon k'rtra.’ So also w<' have the terms mitrmlrxa 
used of those who had roots as their gods, and of tliose who were 

phallus worshi|)jXTs,“ It is, therefore, clear that the connexion with the 
heaven had long been lost. That the term Devas when used in the Higveda 
and other Vedic literature normally denotes the narrow circle of the sky gods, 
and that the term Vi(,'\ e De\ as applies to tlie gods as a wliole. in ojiposition to 
this narrower group, is a hypothesis’ wlnilly without plausibility or support. 
It is absurd to suggest that when gods are op)>o.sed to demons the sky gods 
alone arc meant, still more absurd to find them alone designated when go<is, 
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f»thers, and men are discriminated, and in the Grhya ritual when a sacrifice 
to the ^8 and one to BhQtas is found, the two classes, as the enumerations of 
the SQtras prove, do not correspond in the slightest degree to a distinction 
between heavenly gods and others.' 

Did Dcva ever include demons in Vedic usage ? It has been suggested * 
that the /ajpular religion o/the time used the word widely to cover demons as 
well as gods, while the priesfc develofred the special use as heavenly gods, or— 
as it should rather be put—restored to the term its primitive denotation. The 
answer <'annot la- given in the aflirmative with any certainty ; that gods may 
he hostile on occasion is recognized, and thus gods that disturb the sacrifice * 
may be real gods, and, if the Atharvaveda * gives a conjuration against Devas, 
we cannot assume that these were demons, and not possibly hostile gods, 
tiandharvas or serpents. Still less possible is it to regard as a demon a god 
who sends disease,‘ and the Yajurveda • certainly does not refer to a class of 
demons as being gods, but e.vplains that Beings is a generic term applying to 
deities. The term Devajana is used of the serpents ’ who arc certainly divine, 
and it has no demoniac sense, but naturally enough we come across cases where 
the term is extended beyond the strict limit of deities, so that the Rak^ases 
may figure as Devajana." But there is no hint that this is a normal usage, 
or that Deva applied to anything demoniac save incidentally. The Devajanas 
who are invoked with Varna and ^arva' arc divine, not demon hosts, like the 
lUkuases, and, when in the epie'" we hear of the Uak.sasi who became the 
the house deity {grhadn’t) of the king, we are not to imagine that the term 
house deity really means house demon ; the Uaksasi, as the tale shows, took 
the place of a beneficent house spirit. 

Naturally enough, we find the term l)e\a expanding in u.se with the 
development of religion and the s|)read of the doetrine of transmigration which 
ultimately allows of no vital difference between gods and demons, so that the 
epic" can talk of the gods beginning with Brahman and ending with Pi^-acas; 
but here again it is idle to antedate and to read into Vedic times an obscura¬ 
tion of .sen.se which was a natural later development. To attribute to the 
\ edie jieriod all that is in the epic is at least as rash as to deny to it everything 
not explicitly found m Vedie texts. 
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VEDIC COSMOLOGY AND COSMOGONY 

The cosmology of the Veda is simple and natural, and it sliows little of the 
spirit of the cosmology which is characteristically Indian and which is first 
revealed to us in post-Vcdic texts, though the source whence it is derived is 
unknown.^ The simplest conception is that of sky and earth, which gives to 
mvthology the idea of the dual deity Dyilvfiprthivl, at first united, then 
parted; but this division is often supplanted by another which distinguishes 
earth on the one hand, the atmosphere or the nir on the other, and places 
the heaven above the air. In that case the boundary of the visible sphere is the 
vault (n^ka) of the sky. The triple division is the favourite one in the Higveda, 
which loves triads, and, when it is accepted, the solar phenomena are assigned 
to the heaven, and those of lightning, rain, and wind to the atmosphere, 
while in the simpler twofold division all are ascribed to the sky. The triple 
division is, however, crossed by yet another; apparently from the use of the 
term the ‘ skies ’ or " earth ' to mean the three divisions—as in the ease of 
piiarau, 'fathers’, used for jmrents. there grew up the idea that there were 
three divisions of each of the main divisions. If the simpler dichotomy were 
kept, then the number of six divisions was arrived at. A further complication 
is introduced by the addition of tiie vault of the sky, not as the luuindary 
between heaven and air, but ns a separate entity ; but this view is isolated 
and unimportant. 

The heaven is essentially the iibcKle oi' the gods, the Fathers, who are 
also especially connected with the moon * where ^ ama, lirst of mortals, lives 
in hare shape, and the Soma, and when three divisions of heaven are con¬ 
ceived they arc said to abide in the third and liighest of them all. The con¬ 
stant endeavour to refine is reflected in phrases such as the ri<lge of the \ ault. 
or the summit of the vault, in place of the simple phrase, the vault, and even 
the third ridge in the luminous space of heaven is mentioned, When the sky 
and earth are conceived as including the whole universe, they arc compared to 
two bowls turned towards each other : a different but allied conception is that 
they are the two w'heels at the end of the axle of a chariot. F rom the heaven to 
the earth is a distance which no bird can fly, the Iligvcda* declares; but the 

‘ Set W.KirM, Du Kotrmographif drr Irtder Kotmogonie det nigvfda (1909); ERE. 
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Athan’avfda ‘ «Ut«» that the two wings of the sun bird flying to heaven are 
a thousand days’ journey apart, and the number is repeated by the Aitareya 
Brihmana,* which fixes the distance as a thousand days’ journey of a horse, 
while the affection of the priest for cows results in the truly remarkable view 
of the Paficavift^a BrAhmana* that the true measure of distance is that 
afforded by placing 1,000 cows on the top of one another. 

The atmosphere is described sometimes as watery or dark : it is most 
often conceived of as divided into the upper or heavenly and the lower or 
earthly region, but the threefold division is also found. In that case, however, 
there is confusion with the heavenly region: the third of the spaces is declared 
to l>e the place where arc the waters, the Soma, and the birthplace of the 
celestial Agni, and again Vi.snu is placed there: a similar confusion of the upper 
one of the regions, when but two arc reckoned, with the heaven which is 
properly al)ove it, can be noted. The presence of the waters of the sky in 
the air leads to its being conceived as an ocean, while from a different point 
of view the clouds arc regarded as mountains, and the conception of seven 
rivers is transferred bodily from its original home on earth to the upper 
regions. 

The position of the different sub-divisions of the air appears to lie above 
the earth, though it has been suggested that the view was held that there was 
air alM>c and below the earth,* thus explaining the appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of the sun. No passage of the Rigs’eda proves this suggestion: if 
the sun, as Snvitr, is said to go round night on both sides,* this expression need 
mean, and probably does mean, nothing more than that night is enclosed 
l)etwcen the two bounds of sunrise and sunset. On the other hand, there is one 
(Missagr at least where the presence of the whole of the air above the earth is 
clearly asserted.* Moreover, a passage in the Aitareya BrAhmana’ suggests 
that the view taken of the motion of the sun was that, after it had travelled 
across the sky with light blazing upon the earth, during the |)eriod of the 
night it returned back by the same way as it had come, but with its light 
turned away from the earth. With this it is in perfect harmony if the Rigs'eda ’ 
declares once that the light which the steeds of the sun bear is sometimes 
bright and sometimes dark, or the other statement • that the rajas, which 
accompanies the sun to the east, is different from the light which rises with the 
sun. Elsewhere the question is raised, but not answered. Where in the day¬ 
time arc the stars ? 

The earth is described as the great, the extended, even the boundless : 
no trace a))i>eurs of the theoiy that the earth is bounded by an ocean, but in 

' X. 8. 18, • V. 81. ■!, 

' b. It. 8, • i. 81. S. 

• xvi. 8. 8 ; cf. xxi. 1.9; Hopkins, Tram, ’ Hi. *4. 4 ; Speyer, JRAS. 1906, pp. 728 ff. 

Cmn. Arad. xv. SI, n. 2. ■ i. 114. 5. 

' Zimmer, Alttnd. Lrbca, pp. 847-9. Con- ’ x. 87. 3. 

tnut A. C. Hu, Rif-l'tilie India, i. " i. 24. 18. 

soar. 
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the Rigved** its shape is compared to that of a wheel, and the datapaths 
Brihmatia • directly calls it circular, a conception which, however, is varied in 
another view taken by the Rigveda of the heaven and the earth as bowls 
turned towards each other. The Rig\'eda reckons four points of the compass, 
or occasionally five, where the centre, the place of the speaker, is the fifth : 
the Atharvaveda adds the zenith as the sixth and sometimes also a seventh,’ 
an idea which may be found in the seven regions and seven places of earth 
mentioned in the Rigveda. The predilection of the Rigveda for the number 
seven is already marked, and there is no ground for the view that it is 
borrowed from Babylon. 

It is of importanee for Vedie mythology that the knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies displayed is the most meagre possible. The sun and the moon 
are of course known, but there is no proof of the worship of any other con¬ 
stellation in the Rigs'cda, and the rudimentary knowledge of even the divisions 
of time is seen in the fact that a year of 860 days and 12 months is, apart from 
the occasional mention of a 10-month year of gestation, the only year eleerly 
known to the whole of the Vedie literature prior to the later SQtras. That the 
year of 12 months, which seems to have been a rough adaptation to the solar 
year of the synodic month of between 29 and 80 days, was not a ])orfect year 
seems, however, to have been recognized, for the Higs eda already eoiitains the 
mention of a thirteenth supplementary month which must, we may assume, 
have been intercalated j>eriodically, but there is no evidence worth serious 
consideration for the view that the Vedie period knew a period of live years as 
a unit for intercalation.’ The jtlanets are not known to the Rigveda. nor 
apparently to any Vedie text which can claim to be early ; the identification of 
Brhaspati with the planet Jupiter which has been accepted for the Rigveda 
by so high an authority as Thibaut ’ is clearly untenable, and in the absence 
of the slightest evidence that the planets were known, it is wholly inadmissible 
to seek to interpret the number 84 which occurs in a Rigvedic riddle * as 
denoting the sun and moon, the five planets, and the twenty-seven Nak^atras. 
The Naksatras themselves are recognized in the Yajurveda Samhitiis and in 
a late passage of the Atharvaveda as 27 or 28, but, as we have seen, they seem 
wholly unknown at any rate in the main body of the Rigveda, the only clear 
references occurring in a very late hymn.’ They mark the nightly stations of 
the [)eriodic month, and reference has already l>een made to the uncertainty 
of their origin and the [X)ssibility that they are t>orrowcd from some Semitic 
‘ X. 89.4. sees In Soma's thirty-three wives 

‘ Weber, Ind. Stud. ix. 338 B. (TS. ii. 8. 5. 1) the Naksatras, planeU, 

' Bloomfield, .4JI’. xli. 482. and sun, but implausibly. If they were 

• Macdonell and Keith, Vedie Index, ii. 102, so well known as to be undeistood in 

412 418. such referenoea, why are they never 

' Aetnmomu.p.a. .See Keith, JRAS. 1911, mentioned dlatinoOy f The pole rtar, 

pp. 794-800. Dhruva, appears in the Grhya fifitras 

*1.104. See also Oldeuberg's notes on RV. only. Cf. below, Chap. 11, § 10. 

i. 105. 16 ; X. 53. 3 ; WeUaiuchouunt ' x. 83. 
der Brdhmanatexie, p. 30. n. 1, where he 
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■ource. A limilar hypothesis is, of course, as has already been pointed out, 
possible as regards the Vedic year, which is of the same length as that of 
Babylon, but for this suggestion there seems no solid ground whatever: 
traces of a sexagesimal form of reckoning which have been seen in Gothie and 
more faintly in Latin and Greek and assigned to a Babylonian origin cannot 
be found in India.' Moreover, if Babylon has been able to influence early 
India in any effective degree, it would have been natural that some trace of 
astral mythology should have been discoverable in India, and this is certainly 
not the ease. 

No simple or consistent view is expressed as to the origin of the world. 
In one view the world is a tiling which has been measured out and established 
by the gods : Imira measures out the six regions, makes the wide earth and 
the high heaven, hut the feat is attributed to other gods .such as Tvastr, 
or Vanuia.eir Visnu, while the sun is made out to he the instrument useii in the 
measuring. The stretching out of the earth is similarly attributed to Indra, 
Agni, the Mariits, and other gods, and, by another metaphor, the wood whence 
the house of the world was built is mentioned. Heaven and earth are supported 
by )>osts, but the air is raftcrless and its steadfast condition raises wonder: 
again the air is jilaced in the doorway of heaven. Foundations arc mentioned, 
Savitr makes fast the earth with bonds, Visnu with pegs, and Brhaspati 
supports the ends. In the myth of the one-footed goat Oldenherg * has seen 
the conception of a goat which holds apart sky and earth, but this view is 
hardly likely, and there is no trace of any other similitude in Vedie religion 
to the legend of Atlas or Tantalos. 

In other passages the relation of parentage ” is prominent, and this idea 
has the most varied forms. What is prior in time is the ))Brent of the sub¬ 
sequent phenomenon : thus the Dawn is born of night, though she is also her 
greater sister, and yet generates the sun, and again the saerifiees of the 
Fathers are said to produce the Dawns, since they take jilace before the 
appearance of dawn. Spatial relations are similarly enough to explain 
paternity : the quiver is the father of the arrows, the steeds of the sun are 
the daughters of the ear ; the jiarent par cirrlleiicr is Dyaus, and earth also 
is the mother of the many things she bears. Sky and earth too are universal 
parents : the .sky fertilises the earth, and again lioth produce life in the world, 
the one by the gift of rain, the other through iiroviding food. But the parent- 
hoval of sky and earth lends to one of the contrasts in which the Vedic poet 
delights : the gods, as we Imve seen, constantly are representeil by the seers 
ns measuring out the sky and the earth, and thus the [inradox arises that they 

* Hirl, Ihr Itultifermanfn, pp. 585, 586; * itr/. i/« p. 70. .Sec la-low, Chap. 6, 

Keiil. KuUur drr /raiogermanra, Jip. § 5. 

400 ft.; J. Si-haiitU. Die I'rheimai drr * This is earlier than the idea of letting go 
inda-G'erawrieii (.-thli. Herl. Akad. (sry). vi-hich is prorainent m the Upaiii- 

1600}; von St-hria-iler, .-Ihache ifeitguin, satis (Oldentierg, Die Lehre der f'pont- 

i. 285. 42S ; Carnoy. ,T.\t>S. xxxvi. $haden^ pp. 82 ff.). 

800 IT. 
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produce their own parents, and it can be said of Indra that from his own body 
he produced his father and his mother. Agni, again, is the child of the waters, 
which contain the fire of lightning, and the rain cloud is the mother of the 
lightning and of the waters. In another application the chief of a group is 
its father, V&yu of the storm gods, Rudra of the Rudras or Maruts, Sarasvatl 
of rivers. Soma of plants. Or again the quality in which a deity is pre¬ 
eminent is made to be his father: the gods arc sons of immortality as well as 
of skill, Agni is son of strength or force, Indra son of truth, and also of might 
{(■fli'fls), whence his mother bears the name f avasi, mighty. PQsan is son of 
setting free, Mitra and Varuna sons of great might. It is [wssiblc ' that the 
goddess Aditi is no more than an examjrle of a figure born of a misunderstand¬ 
ing of this usage, and it is eertain tliat in the later religion, from the .laiminlya 
Br&hmana at least, the wife of Indra, ^'aci. is merely a misunderstanding of 
the epithet foelpaii, ‘ lord of strength ’, applied to that god. 

In the late parts of the Rigveda and in the subsequent literature more 
serious attempts are made to soh e the riddle of the j)rodueti<m of the world, 
and Prajapati appears ns the creator god, though beside him there usually 
is to be found a primordial matter upon which In- works. These ideas, how¬ 
ever. belong not to the religion so much as to the jihilosophy of the Veda, and 
will more appropriately he treated later. One hymn,“ the fatmms Purusa- 
sukta. ' hymn of man ', may contain in its rery elaborate .sacerdotal form 
traces of an early idea. It is there told how the world was pnalina-d by the 
gods from the saerdiee of a primeval giant : his head became the sky, his 
navel tin- air. and his feet the earth. The moon sfirang from his mind, the 
sun from his eyes, Indra and Agni from his mouth, the wind from his breath, 
the four castes from his mouth, arms, thighs, and feet in order of dignity. 
The hymn itself is frankly pantheistic, declaring that Puru^a Is all that is, 
that has been, and that shall be, and the mere jirecision b.v which the four 
castes are equated with the appropriate jiarts of the giant is clear proof that 
the idea as found in the h>-mn has been completely worked over in the interest 
of the priests. But the recurrence of the e.xeeption in Norse mythology is an 
indication, though not a prixif, that the idea may be also popular and old. 
In the Brahmanas Purusa takes naturally upon himself the character of 
PrajApati.* 


' Below, Part 11, Chap. 12, 5. 

* RV.x.OO. For a quasi parallel in Babylon 
(Marduk and Tiftmat), cf. Farnell. 
Gretce and Httlnfhn, p. 1«1. Cariioy 
(JAOS. vxxvi. 820) nuggtwU Babylonian 
influence, and Tilak {Bhandarkar Comm. 
VoL, pp. 82 ff.) arguea that in AV. v. 
18. 6 taimOia w Tiamat, Indra apnjU 
(RV. vii). 18. 2 ; 36. 1 : ix. 106. 8) ii 
a parallel to Marduk'i %'ictory over 
Apeu, chaoe (originally borrowed by 
Babylon), Ac.; cf. A. C, Dm, Ri$- 
6 31 ] 


I 'edic India, i. 226 ff. for further gueaiet. 
Rhys {CrUir Jlraihendom, pp. Ill ff., 
.•SOI ff.) tne* !o ixconitruct an lodo* 
Kuro|>can myth (Ouranoi'i mutilation). 

* In KV. X. 72 we may have tlie idea of 
creation by a primitive Yogiii, UltAiia- 
pad ; Oldcnlicrg, Rtt. dtM Veda*, p. 279 ; 
Hamer, Dir Atifdri^e der Yogapragis 
im aUen /ndten, pp. 28 ff. Poaaibly 
old tu the idea of the throwing up of the 
earth by a primeval boar ; ^B. xtv. 1. 
2.11. and a cotmic tortoiae ia oonoelved 
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Neither in the philoeophical hymn* nor in the mythology are the gods 
tiested s* existing from ail eternity to all eternity. The philosophy of the 
Veda make* them bom after the creation of the world, or derives their 
being from the non-existent or the element of waUr, while the mythology 
finds in them most often the children of sky and earth. In one late hymn ^ 
the gods are Ijorti from Aditi, from the waters, and from the earth, doubtless in 
accordance with the threefold division of the l-niversc. Aditi is the parent 
of the Adityas, the Dawn is mother of all, and the function of paternity is 
assigned to Soma and Brahmanaspati. Hence there are recognized different 
generations of the gods, the older and the younger, and the Atharvaveda * 
speaks of ten gixLs as being before the rest, but the passage is not mythological 
and cannot support a theory * that originally the V'edic Indians had ten great 
gods, whence, by inclusive reckoning and multiplication by the favourite 
number 8, the 88 of the normal reckoning are attained. Nor in origin were the 
gods immortal: they are said in the Uigveda to have been given this gift by 
Savitr ‘ or by Agni,* or to have attained it by drinking the Soma.* Indra is 
said to have attained it by austerity.’ The later literature agrees : the gods 
are expressly asserted to have been originally mortal, and this fact is asserted 
individually of such deities as Indra, Agni, and even Prajapati. The Atharva¬ 
veda • ascrilws their attaining immortality to Kohita, or to their continence 
and austerity, while the prevailing ^■icw in the Brfihmatias ascribes their 
sucecss to some i>crformance of a ritual act in an accurate manner. That the 
immortality thus won was not. as in post-Vedic literature, merely for the 
space of a cosmic age may be regarded as certain, since the conception of the 
four ages of the world (Krta, Tretfi, Dvgpara, and Kali) is wholly unknown * 
to the Vedie literature and first makes its apix-arunce in the epic and in the 
law-book of Manu. 

Like the gods, men came into being by creation : seemingly they must be 
considered as included among the offspring of the universal parents, sky and 
earth. But there ar<- other versions of their parentage : one account makes 
them the offspring of .Manu, son of Vivasvant, the first of sacriliecrs and the 
first of men.’* Another and famous version makes them sprung from Yama, 


na Hndinjf the earth in the ocean, JB. iii. 
272 (Akfl|)Ani Ka^yu^ui; cf. PB. xv. 
A.au ; (B. vti. 6. 1. A). 

* nv. X. C8. 2. 

' xi. 8. 10. 

* Mopkina, Orienta/ Stutfw. pp. 188, 184: 

•or Keith, sTRAS. 1918. pp. 888. 884. 

* RV. !v. 84. 2. 

* RV. vl. 7. 4. 

* RV.ix. 100 . H. 

* RV. X. 107.1. 

* xl.A.19; iv. 11.0. SoAB.ni.4(of Agol): 

vili. li. i (Indrm); ^B. x. 1. 8, I (of 
PnijAfwtO ; 4. 8. 8 (aU the godi). 


* Juoobi (GGA. 1898, p. 210) and Garbo 
(SdmAAf^ und Yoga, p. 16) aec the 
germ of the ooamic ages in AV. x. 8.89, 
40, but thii is oleariy wrong ; cf. Garbe, 
Sdmkhj^-Pkiiosopftit*, pp. 285 f. For 
thr alleged occurrence of the four ages 
in the AB., tec Macdondl and Keith, 
redicindex.H. 198, Cf. ERE. i. 2000.; 
Keith, /Hgveda BrdhfMiMM, p. 802. 
Certain myvterious Kalis occur as 
Gandhan’asin JB.i. 184, and as Mends 
of the (cosmic) tortoise, AkOpAra, in 
JB. iii. 272. 

»• RV. X. 68. 7. 
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VivMVWit’s son, and his sister Yaml, a legend of which the Avesta preserves 
a record also.* Yet in another passage • the Gandharva and the heavenly 
maiden are described as the parents of the twins, in place, we must assume, of 
Vivasvant. Agni is father of men and in particular the Ahgirases claim descent 
from him, and other families likewise boast of origin from individual gods : 
Vasi$tha claims birth from Mitra and Varuna jointly through their love for 
the nymph Urvaj!.* In the Puru.^Qkta, again, quite a different account is 
found in the derivation of the four castes as wholes from the offering of Purusa 
by the gods. Like the gods too, man was not originally immortal, but, when 
the gods learned by sacrifice the path to immortality, men would have followed 
it, had not it been ordained to please the lord of death that men should be 
forbidden immortality sa\'c through laying aside their own bodies.* To this 
differentiation of gods from men corresponds the fact also recorded by a 
BrShmana that the gods at one time used to come in their bodily presence 
among men, but had ceased to do so.* 

In the physical world there rules a regular order, Hta, »Inch is observed 
repeatedly, and which is clearly an inheritance from the Imlo-Iranian i>criod. 
since the term ASafl’rta) is found in the Avesta, and has there the same triple 
sense as in Vedic India, the phy.siral order of the universe, the due order of the 
sacrifice, and the moral law in the world. VVe are doubtless justified in seeing 
in the word Arta as it appears in the names recorded in the Tell-el-Amarna 
correspondence the satne word, and in inferring that the sense was somewhat 
the same at that early period almut 1-KK) ii. c.* The identity of the Vedie and 
Avestan expressions is proved beyond {mssibility of doubt by the expression 
' spring of ^ta ’, which is verbally identical in the Ave.sta * and the Rigveda.* 
The Dawns arise in the morning according to the Rta, the Fathers have placed 
the sun in the heaven according to the Hta; the sun is the bright countenance 
of the Rta, and the darkness of the eclipse is contrary to law. V’rata. The year 
is the wheel of Hta with twch e sjiokcs. The red raw milk, the product of the 
white uncooked cow, is the Rta of the cow under the guidance of the Hta. 
Agni. the fire, which, hidden in the waters and the plants, is [iroduecd for man 
from out the kindling sticks, becomes the shoot of Hta, Iwrn in the Hta. The 
streams (low in obedience to the law of Hta. From the physical it is an easy 
step to the conception of the Rta not merely in the moral world, of which we 
shall have cause to speak later^ but also in the sphere of the sacrifice ; the 


* RV. X, 10 ; JAOS. xxxvi, 815, 

* RV. X. 10. ♦. 

* RV. vli. 88.11. 

' CB. X. *. 8. e. 

* Cf. TS. iii. 5. S ; KS, xxxvii. 17 ; PB. 

XV. 5. S4. 

* Bloomfield, Heligion of Ihe Veda, p. 12, 

who plam the evidenoe about 1600 
a. c.. which is too early ; Hail, Anc. 
Hitt of Sear Eat, pp. 260 ff. Cf. 
Dannesteter, Ormatd el Ahriwum, 
6 * 


pp. 7 IT.; Oldcnlierg, GN. 1015, pp. 
167 IT.; von Sohroeder, A ritehe Retigiott, 
i. 846 IT., who insists that Rta is 
essentially Vanina's poaaeasion. Camoy 
(JAOS. xxxvi. 807) suggests Babylonian 
influence. 

' Vasna, x. 4 ; RV. ii. 88, 5. 

* llcnvation ftoni ar-, 'fit * (dross. Afopiaeot, 
an), or er*. ‘ move \ U pcMlbte. cr. 
GQnt«rt, Der arUcht WelA&nig. pp. 
141 (T. * Sec below, (lup. 
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conception of Ajpji a* performing hii functions of carrying the offerings to the 
gods, or bringing the gods to the offerings, under the control and guidance of 
the holy power of order is at once natural and obvious, llie stress Md on the 
conception of the pta in the sphere of the sacrifice which furthers it and which 
it pervades ' seems certainly to be no more than a reflex of its importance at 
once in the physical and the moral sphere. 

As a deity, however, the pta does not obtain an established rank. The 
occurrence of such phrases as the idea of the Dawns coming forth from the 
place of the Rta, or of the place of sacrifice as the seat of the Rta, or of the 
charioteer or the wheel or the steeds or the vehicle or the ship of the ^Ita,* 
shows nothing more than the natural concreteness of expression of the Vedic 
age ; there is no prayer to it, and in all the mass of deities invoked in the cult 
the pta is not included. The deities, with whom the working of law in nature 
and in moral life was connected, were alrove all V^aruna and Mitra, less often 
Agni and Savitr; the Dawns obey not only the pta, but also the law of Vanina: 
the stars in the sky disappear by day by the rule of Varuria. In the moral 
sphere the gods naturally are more prominent than the paler figure of the Rta; 
but in the famous hymn • in which V'ami, the sister of the first man, urges him 
to commit incest with her in order to produce the race of men, Yama, in 
rejecting her plea, appeals not merely to the principle of the Rta, but to the 
ordinances of Mitra and Varupa. Hence we have not merely cases in which the 
9ta appears as an independent authority,* but also instances where it is 
treated as the possession of some god. The streams go on their way according 
to the Rta of Vanipa ; heaven and earth further the Rta of Mitra, and the two 
gods appear as the lords of the the right. Yet on the other hand they 
arc reduced to a lesser grade in that they appear also as the charioteers of the 
9ta, the furtherers of the Rta, the guardians of the Hta, something which 
therefore exists apart from them. But the connexion of the gods and of 
Vampa with the Htn is always close and marked : so it is said of Agni who has 
some connexions also, as the god of the sacrificial order par excelUnce,^ 
' Thou dost become Vanina, when thou strivest for the Rta.’ No other god 
has any really constant connexion with it save the pair, Mitra and Varupa, 


■ For prayer and the Rta, ue KV. ii. 1 ; 
viit. 76. 12 : 18. 20 ; X. 138. 2 ; the 
Sadai of fUa, Hi. T. 2 ; x. III. 2 ; the 
Vedl, TS. I. 1. 9. 8 ; cf. RV. vi. IS. U ; 
vii. 89. 1. 

• RV. I. IM. 11 : Hi. 6. 6; V. T. 8; viii. 
e. 2 ; ix. 89. 2 ; X. 8. 4. 

' RV. X. 10. With thif idea may be com¬ 
pared the auggestion of Hertel (VOJ. 
XXV. 188 ft.) that in Puraravai, son of 
Ida or I4A, wf have the nlic of tracing 
the origin of man to a bi<aex\ial being* 
a view which he lupporta by the uae of 
{MMMgca where in the Brfthmanat 


Praj&pati appears as of bi<MXuaI 
nature—later ^iva it of course some* 
times androgynous. But the evidence 
if wholly unable to bear out this 
hypoUiesis; see Keith, JRAS. 1918, 
pp. 412-17; below, Appendix B. 

* So Hta it said to have ordinances {vrata) 
foQowcd by the gods (RV. i. 05. 8); 
Soma flows under the law (Aonaim) of 
Rta (RV. ix, 7.1); Mitra and Varupa 
rule by law and Rta (RV. v. 08. 7). 
Cf.RV.i. 105.0; viii. 100.4; ix.80.83. 

‘ RV. X. 8. 5. 
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and in the caae of some gods like Indra, whose greatness makes them neces¬ 
sarily come into some degree of contact with the ^ta, the superficiality of 
the connexion is obvious.' 

It is characteristic of the nature of the Vedic gods that the various ideas 
regarding the relation of the Rta and the gods remain side by side without 
feeling of contradiction or possible collision. The fascinating relation of 
Moira and the gods, especially Zeus, of the world of Homer is not to be 
expected, as it certainly is not found in the religion of the Veda.’ 

' BerpugnCr Ref. Vid. tii. SM ff. 

* For Hertel’s views m to the Indo-Imnian conception of the heiiven. sec Appendix C. 



CHAPTER 7 

TJIK IXTKRKKLATIOX OF THE GODS 


Till. Hiji'fd" rffognizcs the number of the gods as 88, a figure 
given also in the Iranian tradition, and these it further divides into three 
groups of II. eonneeted with the heaven, the earth, and the waters of the air: 
more often the connexion of tlie gods with these three regions is mentioned 
aithout any precise statement of numlier. Of this 88 no explanation 
111 detail can be gathered from the Rigxeda ; it is certain that it is not 
exhaustive, for other gods are mentioned in addition to the 88. The 
itbsenee of any established tradition is shown by the Hrahmanas which 
recognize the 88 gods, and agree in making them out to include 8 
Vasus. 11 Rudras, and 12 .^dityas, but differ as to the remaining two: 
the Cttt«I‘»'ba ‘ gives either Dyaus and I’rthivi, with a thirty-fourth in 
I’rajiipnti. or Indrri and l’ruj5pati, while the Aitareya * adds Prajapati and 
Ihe Vasal call, a teehnieal introduction from the .sacrifice which is manifestly 
not primitise.* It is not unnatural, therefore, that Hopkins .should have 
sought to find the origin of the number in an older 10. but there is, as we have 
seen, no tolerable evidence in tradition of an older set of ten gods either in 
India or in any other Indo-Kurojiean religion. 

The trijile division is adojited by Yaska in his Nirukta,* where he divides 
the gods into those whose place is the earth, those whose place is the atmo- 
siihere. and those whosi place is the heaven, and he records that in the ojiinion 
of the school of Nairiiktas the whole of the deities could be reduced to three, 
•Agni on earth. Vayti in the air. or, in place of Vayu, Indra, and Sfirya in the 
heaven. The doctrine may have owed its origin to such jiassages as the 
Rigvedu ‘ verse ‘ May Surya protect us from heaven, VAta from air. Agni 
from the earthly regions or the declaration of the Maitrayani Saihhita' that 
■Agni, VAyu. and Surya are the children of PrajApati. while the presence of 
Indm as a variant for VAvu may be due to his affinity in one aspect to Vayu, 
and still more to the fact that, if a god were to be chosen to represent the 
atmosphere, it was hardly ]«)ssible without absurdity to omit Indra. It 


' IV. 6. 7. a ; M. a, 3. .t. 

• ii, is. S. ( f. PH. vi. 2. 5 ; TS. iii. 4. 0. 7. 

* Von S<‘hrov(lrr (.-IrnirAr HrHftion, i. 429) 

saWiest* an original group of nine 
NUfierior gods of Indo-Iranian unity, 
llyauk Pitr, Asura, Varuna, Mitra, 
Aryaniaii, Atiya. Bhaga, I>ak«a (DhaU 
or IHtr). Parjanya ; liul this is quite 
unproved, and rests on the false virsrt 


us to the numtier nine ; cf. G. ililsing, 
IHf iranisrAe Vberlie/erunf and doe 
ariitfhf Syitrm (1909); W, Schulte, 
Mittril. der AniMropot. G<8. in H'ten, 
xl. 101~5<l ; A. Kaegi, Du Nfumaki bri 
dm Otiarirm 11991). 
vii, 5, 

X. 1S9. 1. 
iv. 2. 12. 
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should, however, be noted that Y&ska docs not himself accept the theory of 
the reduction of all the gods of the several spheres to forms of one god only, 
and in the Naighai.ituka, the text on which his Xirukta comments, the lists of 
gods given are not based on the principle of identity adopter! by the X'oiruktas, 
Nor can the list be regarded as having any si)ecial value or authority, though 
in the main the assignment of the gods to the three spheres is in accordance 
with the indications of the Uigvrda itself. Where a ginl has different activities, 
liis name is repeated in more than one sphere : thus Tvastr and PrthivS 
appear in all three divisions, .4gni and I’sas in the terrestrial and the aerial, 
and V'aruna, Yama, and Savitr in the aerial and the I'clestial. 

The identifications made by the Nairuktas were not unnatural and [mint 
to a marked similarity [irevailing among the great Vedie gcais. They are all, 
as we have seen,’ eoneeived us anthro[Kimor[)hie, mention is made in connexion 
with manv of them of the head, face, mouth, hair, arms, liands, feet, and other 
memtxTS. They wear garments, that of Dawn being nmrkeil out by its 
brilliance, and the gods often are re|)ieseiited as wearing coats of mail, and 
bearing w ea|)ons such as the bow, the s|)ear, the battle-axe ; it is a rare thing 
wlicn one is so s[)eeiully marked out us is Indra by his constant association 
with the thunderbolt. .Ml the gods too have luminous chariots, and only in 
one or two eases have we mention of any hut normal steeds to draw them. 
Pusan is associated with the gout, the .Ayvins with birds, the Marnts with 
s|>otted deer as well as with horses, and I'sas has cows as well as hoii.es. 
They live together in the highest heaven, and together they come when 
invoked to the offering strew in their chariots, or, remaining m the heaven, 
they receive the oblations whieh are lironghl to them by the god Agni, the 
messenger between men and the gods. Their timd is the same, milk, butter, 
barley, oxen, goats, and sheep, though some gials have s[X‘eial predileiTions 
lor food : so Indra [irefers bulls, which are therefore offered to him in 
heeatoinbs. amt I’usaii eats mush and has no teeth. They enjoy together 
the Soma drink, by whieh they won immortality. Their relation.s are those 
ol [leaee and frieiidshi]): Indra alone breaks the harmony of heaven ; he 
shattered ttie chariot of the Dawn, he even slew his own father, he warred 
against the gods, and an interesting hymn shows to us a disjHite tietween Indra 
and the faithful followers, the Maruts, whom he threatens to slay, until his 
anger is a])peased. lint, generallx' s[K’aking, the gods share the same attributes 
of might, light, goodness, amt wisdom. 

Further considerations help to diminish the differenees which might be 
exjieeted to exist between deities whose natural basis is different. On the 
analogy of the pair of gods, Mitru and Varupa, whose union is in all pro¬ 
bability Indo-Iranian, were formed other pairs,’ in which Indra usually 
formed one member. The attribution to the pair of gods of the feaU of cither 

• I’art 11, Chap. 5, S 1 (n). **“ “etually the eoinjKiuml 

• In the’Mitanni list Indra and Naiatia word Indra-.Niialy*, hut the ease is 

appear together, and the Higveda isolated. 
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fukturally and inevitably led to the association of one god with feats which 
were not his in the beginning. Again the gods were assimilated in consequence 
of their possessing the .same power though exercising it in different forms. 
Thus Agni by the fire repels demons, but Indra performs the same feat with 
the thunderbolt, and the two gods, agreeing in part, come to agree in whole. 
Agni, therefore, is given the thunderbolt of Indra : he is styled slayer of 
Vftra, he wins the cows and the waters, the sun and the dawns. The task of 
extending the earth and of propping the air and the sky is one which is 
attributed to l ery v aried gods : it can as easily be performed by Varupa as 
by Indra or by Visnu. by the lirst as the upholder of the physical order of the 
univers<-, by the second as the great active god, and by Vi.snu as the strider 
through the worlds. The tendency to syncretism is also increased by the 
close connexion of the elements in nature : thus the water is on the one hand 
divine in itself, but from the waters of the clouds springs forth the fire of the 
lightning, and that tire in its descent to earth enters into the water ; the water 
contains, therefore, always an element of fire, and Agni himself is accordingly 
the son of the waters, thus commingling in his nature two very diverse 
elements. But Agni is not merely the fire on earth or the lightning in the air, 
he is also the sun in the sky, and thus Agni is closely and intimately related 
to Sflrya, But the sun is placed in the .sky or produced or given a path to go 
in by alxmt a dozen different gods. Other gods, again, are essentially akin 
by the r<'ason of their being aspects merely of the same natural phenomenon. 

The result was that the tendency was certainly steadily growing through¬ 
out the period of the Higveda to regard the gods as closely related, rather 
than us in Creeee to devise from time to time individual characteristics. 
Thus a po<‘t * can .say; 'Thou, at birth. 0 Agni, art Varunu: when kindled 
thou dost become Mitra ; in thee, 0 son of strength, all gods are centred ; 
to the worshipper thou dost become Indra.* From this view a further step 
is taken in the express as.sertion,* which curries us from Vedie religion to the 
beginnings of philosophy. ' In many ways the priests sjicuk of that which is 
but one ; they call it .\gni. Yania, Mitari^van ', or ‘ The bird that is one 
priest and jioets with words make into many The reduction to unity of 
the divine nature carries with it us a consequence the further conception of the 
unity of the whole universe : thus .\diti is declared to be identical with all the 
gods, with men. with all that has been and is to l)e,‘ and Prajapati is given 
the same [Kisition.'' But this is characteristic of the latest stage of the ixietry 
of the Higveda. 

It is a question of some interest to ascertain exactly what was the view of 
the poets in their exaggeruted invocations of the minor deities with declara¬ 
tions of their power which would make them the greatest of gods. Are we 
to sup]M)se that the ]Hiet actually for the time being dismissed from his mind 


' KV. V. 3. 1. 
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the other gods, and as a psychological fact felt his heart go out to the god, to 
whom his hymn was directed, in an outpouring of admiration and belief in 
him as really the supreme deity t This is the theory which has been called 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism,* and which, invented by Max Muller, has in 
this form hardly surs’ived criticism. The key to the view of the poets is 
perhaps more surely provided by the fact that in the Atharvaveda * a late 
poet, celebrating the mystic virtues of Darbha grass for magical purposes, 
attributes to it the properties of having extended the earth and supported 
the sky and the heaven. The idea that a Vedic poet could for a moment even 
shut from his mind the other figures of tlie pantheon seems incredible : apart 
from the hymns to the All-gods which were frequently used at tlie sacrifice, 
and in which the various gods find mention in close conjunction, tlie majority 
of the hymns even of the Kigveda were composed, without doubt, for definite 
use at the Soma ritual, in which a large number of gods found their definite 
allotted places, so that the poet knew precisely for what [xiint in the ritual 
his poem was conqxjscd. Moreover, the practice of the invocation of pairs of 
gods or groups of gods was constant, and naii c statements ’ like ' Agni alone, 
like Varuiia, is lord of wealth ’ show clearly enough the real value to be put 
upon assertions of unique authority or power. If, therefore, we add to the 
natural tendency of the poet to magnify the god to whom for the moment his 
worship was addressed—just as the panegyrist magnified the king whose 
bounty he was celebrating above all other kings the indefiniteness of the 
outlines of the Vedic gods, and the constant tendency to confuse the cliaracter- 
istic nature of the deities, there is pres ided a satisfactory explanation of the 
facts of the Kigveda. For this stage of view the term nenotheism may 
survive, though it cannot be accepted in the precise inter|)retiition given 
to It by its author.* 

In the Kigveda this tendency to assimilation, which may 1 k‘ called in some 
degree monotheistic, but with a pronounced tendency to pant licism, practically 
excludes the growth of any real hierarchy among tlu- gods. Thi' Kigveda,* 
indeed, expressly says of the gods that some are great, some small, some young, 
some old, and there is no reason to doubt that this was a view widely held : 
the mere fact that another poet ‘ assures the gods that they are none of them 
small or young, but all great, is rather proof of the prevalence of the contrary 
view than an indication that the assurance which he gives was generally 
accepted os correct. .Moreover, there is the patent fact that, when all allow¬ 
ances are made for the nature of the subject-matter, two Vedic deities do 
appear as being of much greater imiMjrtance than the others. Indra as the great 
ruler, and Varuna as the lord of physical and moral order. In the Avesta, on 
the other hand, Indra is only to be discerned dimly as a demon, and Varupa 

' Max Mailer, Phyi. HrI.. pp. 180 ff. Clam. Stud, in honour of Uritler, 

' xix. 82. 9. pp. *5 (T 

* Maodonell, I'fd. Myth., p. 17. i. 27. 13. 
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has his rouiitf'rpart in the glorious and righteous Ahura Mazdah, It is there¬ 
fore natural enough to imagine that the original great god of the Aryans was 
Vanina and that it was in India that Indra was made up to the stature of 
Vanina, and even overthrew his prominence. In the alternative it has even 
taen nmiiitained. as by .Jaeobi,' that the Avesta did not know Indra at all as 
n gial, and that he is really of Indian origin. 

The diseov ery among the gods of the Mitanni of the names of Indra as well 
as ot .Mitra and Vanina is on the whole decidedly in favour of the \ iew that 
the Iranians knew of Indra as a gml equally with Varuiia. If so, then the 
history of the two gods in Iran has been determined by a long development 
euliinnaling in the state of religion preserved in the reforms of Zoroaster, and 
we eannot draw any eonehision from Iran as to the earlier history of the gods. 
In India there is no e\ idenee to show that even in the earliest times known to 
ns there was any priority of Vanina over Indra, and the greatness of Indra 
and Ills close association with the ideals of the Vedie Indian suggest that he was 
from the earliest times of which we have knowledge a great Indian god. The 
same remark, however, apiiliis to Varuna for the whole of the early period of 
the Itigveda, and the praetieal eipiality of the two gods for this period seems 
to be established by the very hymn * whieh has often been adduced as showing 
the su|iersessioii of the older by the younger god. In it Vanina claims for 
himself the kingshiji, on the ground that all the immortals obey him, that he 
rules over the highest heaven, that he has established the earth, the air, and 
the sky, and has made the waters to How. Indra replies that he is the irresis- 
tiiile one, on whom men call in time of eontliet. and that the worlds tremble 
when the jiraise of men and the draughts of Soma have evoked his great 
powers. In the mere argument Indra would seem to have the worse rather 
than the better part, but the end of the hymn asserts that the wife ol I’uru- 
kntsa honoured both the gods, and reeeived from them in reward the son 
Trasudasyu. wlio is one of the most famous of the kings of the Itigveda. Hut 
at the siiiiie time it must be admitted that in the later period of the Itigveda 
Varuiui's i>opularity seems to be declining ; the argument from the faet that 
in the tenth biaik he has no hymn addressed to himself alone, while Indra 
has lorty-live, is not eonehisive, beeause the number of hymns addressed 
to Indra even in laioks li and iii amounts to forty-live and Varuna has no 
hymn in ni and but one in li; but it is true that Varuna is comparatively 
seldom mentioned in laiok x, and, what is far more imjKirtant. by the time 
of the .Xtharv Bveda he is already reduced to a very inferior position, while 
Indra is deliberately placed aliove all the gods, inehiding Mitra and Varuna.* 

' Him. pjv. 457, 45S. here mentioned, but see GUntert, Dtr 
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This shows clearly that the nature of Varuiia failed to satisfy the needs of the 
specifically Indian character which must have been developing during the 
j)eriod, which divides the earlier jiarts of the Rig\ eda from the later, and the 
practical equality of the gods in the middle i)criod of the Kig\ eda was to be 
decisively upset in favour of Indra. 

The case of Indra and Varuna indicates faintly the existence of different 
standpoints among the tribes wliieh shared in greater or less degree the Vedie 
civilization. That there was uniformity of iH-licf among the trib*‘s it would be 
absurd to exf)ect; we hear of their struggles, espeeiully of the great battle of 
the ten Icings, and we need not assume that accusations of la-ing without gcxls, 
without saeritice, without Indra. necessarily always apply to non-Aryan foes. 
It is reasonable also to believe that families of i)riests had special affections 
for certain deities. What. howe\er, is the fact is that in the Higve<la as we 
have it, it is hard to discover any certain evidence of preferences, tribal or 
otherwise. Hillebrandt'.s failure to elicit any secure results of much importance 
illustrates this proposition. The view ■ that book \ i of the Higveda places the 
llharadvaja family in Araehosia, while iii and vii show the Vitoamitras and the 
Vasisthas in the Punjab, under .Sudas. a drseeiidant of the Dnodasa cele¬ 
brated by the Uharadvajas, cannot sueeessfnlly be maintained, and inueh of 
his evidence for preferences is founded on ecjually niude<iuate foundations. 
It is, however, interesting to note* that Tvastr, in whose service the Nestr 
priest stands, has but a slight hold in the Higveda, while tin- ceremonial 
rituals in connexion with fertility magic in which this priest engages and his 
eonnexidn with the Sura, not the Soma, suggest that the g(al was derit ed from 
a different milit u, not necessarily un-.4ryan. from the bulk of the text. Again, 
the (Jandharva, normally a friendly creature, is in two hymns of the eighth 
hook treated as hostile, while in the Athars aveda we find a distinctly different 
eonee))lion of the (iandharvas.* The eonnexion of Indra with the Maruts* 
as his aiders is distinctly eonspieiious in book iii, of the \i^‘vamitra family ; 
in book v the Atris seem rather to treat the Maruts in the guise of priestly 
adorers of the god, while they are on llillebrandt's \ iew marked out also by 
preferring to regard (,'usnu as tbe chief foe oi Indra in lieu of \ rtra. Sus'e lor 
one bvmn (f>(>) tbe Hharad'ajas of Ixaik \i take little note oi tbe Maruts 
or Uudra. tbe Vasisthas of book vii make little of the Indra legend or the 
Maruts, Vrtra appears normally merely as a generic term for a foe, and Indra 
is united with the N’asus in one plac-e instead of with the Hudras. 1 he Hbhus 
are most prominent in book is'.* The Hharads ajas are markedly less interested 
in Varuna than the Vasisthas, as is natural since \ asisf ha claims descent from 
Mitra and Varuna.* The pale figurt- of .Aryaman is hardlv recognized in the 
Kamilv Ixxiks, especially iii and s'iii.’ The A i^-s'aniitras are marked by offering 

■ fed. Myth. i. 8 i ft. ‘ ’ *'* 
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food to Indra'8 bays,’ the Bharadvftjas lay stress on the worship of Pa?an,‘ 
the Vasi?fh8s Uke more note of Visnu than normally.* The Gftsamadas of 
l)ook ii and the Bharadvfijas seem comparatively indifferent to the Afvins, 
who on the other hand are favoured by the Atris and the Vasisthas.* The 
latter family seems to have been less addicted to the Soma cult than the 
others, possibly under the influence of devotees of the Suri * from the 
eastern lands, who favoured the cult of the SurS-drinking Alvins. The Qata- 
patha Brilhmaria* assures us that Rudra was styled farva among the eastern 
folk, Bhava among the Bahikas of the west, and in the Pali ’ texts we 
have ade(juate evidence of the contrast between east and west which 
is alreadj- attested in the Vedic tradition by the dislike of the man from 
Magadha. 

We must doubtless also see signs of tribal and family differences in the 
multiplication of forms of the same deity ; the sun, for instance, might be 
revered in one place as Surya, in another Pusan might be held in special 
honour, in yet another Savitr; Vayu and Vata represent in diverse ways the 
wind, while the Maruts are esiwcially the storm winds ; Visnu we may 
suspect of having been the aspect of the sun especially adored by one clan. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to proceed beyond such general speculations in 
view of the available material, in which local and tribal distinctions bas e been 
largely remoi'cd by syncretism. The process has clearly gone far even in the 
Rigveda ; if we reckon in the Atharvaveda and the other Samhitas, we can 
discern clearly further syncretisms in progress, which give us such forms as 
those of Rudra and Viijnu in the rank of great gods, and show us new aspects 
of the natures of such deities as Yama, the .Maruts, and the Gandharvas. In 
cases such ns these we need not sec efforts of the [iriests of the Rigveda to 
elevate crude conceptions or transform deities of the underworld to celestial 
rank,* for it is easier and more plausible to accept the view that we have con¬ 
tamination, sometimes of divergent Aryan views, sometimes of Aryan and 
un-Aryan conceptions. 

Syncretism is shown not merely in the complex form of the combination 
of different asiieets into one deity, but in the union in the ritual of deities 
between whom there is no natural connexion. Thus we have the rather 
forced union of Indra and Varuiia ; * the royal consecration appears in our 
sources either as a Varuna rite or the great consecration of Indra, for both 
gods are kings and claim the devotion of the ruling power. Kity&yana bids 
the Ksmtriya perform the establishment of the sacred lire according to the rule 
of Varuna, the R&janya according to that of Indra. The treatment of the 
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Rbhus is possibly significant in this regard ; * whatever their origin, they 
had come in considerable degree to be associated with the seasons, l^tus. In 
the ritual we find that the Rbhus are given a share in the Vaiyvadeva litany 
at the third pressing of the Soma sacrifice, while in the Grhya ritual • the 
Rtus appear in connexion wdth the A^takfi offering, and along with the All¬ 
gods and the Fathers rank as deities of the Asfak&s. In the (rauts ritual * 
we find that there is care taken to avoid connexion between the Rtus and the 
Rbhus; where one set appears, the other is omitted, and the Rtus arc not 
given full rank as sharers in the oblations ; on the c-ontraiy, the gods are 
merely asked to drink with them the so-called Rtu cups. It is natural also 
to see syncretism in the arrangement which turns Indra and Agni * into the 
deities of the new moon offerings, for to find in .\gni here a designation of 
the moon while Indra denotes the sun, the two being united at ‘ new moon ’, 
i.e. when the moon disapixars wholly, is a decided tour tie force. \'isnu and 
\’aruna again are by no means a natural [lair. Similarly we find Pfisan brought 
into connexion with Indra, while Visnu is made to share in the defeat of Vrtra. 
Pfisan is also introdueed into the legends connecting the Ayvins ami Sflryft, 
and Indra is made the guardian of the ordinances of Mitra and Varuoa. 

There is throughout the Rigveda no trace of any consistent sulxirdina- 
tion of one god to another. The lack of system in this regard is clearly shown 
by such assertions as those made by both Indra and Variuia tliat they are 
olx-yed by all the gods, and other jiassages tell us that Varuna and SQrya arc 
•subject to Indra. that Vanina and the Alvins submit to the iiower of Vispu, 
who otherwise is of comiiaratively little moment among the Vedic gods, 
and that Indra, .Mitra and Varunii, Aryaman and Iludra cannot resist the 
ordinances of Savitr. who is not, after all. a very important deity. Nor are we 
in a position to estimate more precisely e\en the comparative imixirtanee 
of the great majority of the goils mentioned in the Higveda, for the collection, 
being in large measure immediately conneeted with the Soma sacrifice, gives 
less than normal room to those- deities who do not for wiiatevcr reason come 
into special contact with that sacrifice. Thus, on the numerical figures * of 
frequenev of mention of their names, the gods of the Rigs’eda can be arranged 
in five groups us (1) Indra, Agni, Soma; (2) Alvins, Maruts, \ arupa; 
( 8 ) I'.sas, Savitr, Brhaspati, Surya, Pusan ; (4) \uyu, nyfivaprthivl, \ i^pu, 
Hudra ; (5) Varna, Parjanya. There can be no doubt of the imixirtanee of 
Agni and Soma to the priests, but we may doubt their popularity in equal 
ilegree with the ix'ople. The .\ 9 vins again were doubtless popular deities, but 
their prominence numerically is due to their connexion w-ith the morning 
light and the offering of the sacrifice, while the Maruts are brought into a 
high place by their association with Indra. It follows, therefore, that any 
classification of the gods by their relative frequency of mention in the Rigveda 

■ HiUebiandt, Vtd. Myth. iii. )46-S0. 3. 1. 8 B. 
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would be futile, and the alternative of following the order of the origin of the 
mythological conception is open to the fatal objection that to determine this 
order no means are available. 

Any division of the subject-matter must therefore in the main be based on 
considerations of convenience. These considerations lead to the view that 
the most satisfactory order is to treat first of the greater gods as celestial 
(Chap. 8), aerial (Chap. 9), and terrestrial (Chap. 10), of the minor nature 
deities (Chap. 11), of the abstract deities (Chap. 12), and of the groups of 
divinities (Chap. 18). Then will follow the prieste and heroes of old times, 
including some figures who may be suspected of being faded gods (Chap. 14). 
The demons wili be treated together in the next chapter (15). In origin they 
arc clearly in part derived from natural phenomena, as is the case with the 
chief enemies of the gods as opposed to the demons which afflict men: of 
the latter some may doubtless be derived from the conception of the spirits 
of the hostile dead, others arc more vaguely animistic in origin, while vet 
others seem dcveloin-d from a naturalistic or animalistic basis in the 
noxious or tricky forms of nature. The relations between the gods and 
their worshipi>ers, apart from the sacrifice and the ritual, will be dealt with 
in Chap. 10, while the question of the spirits of the dead and the cult of 
ancestors, the Fathers, will 1 h' reserved for connected treatment in Part I\^ 



CHAPTER 8 

THE GREAT GODS -CELESTIAL 


§ 1. Dyavs the Father 

Dyaus has the honour of being the only Indo-European god who is 
certainly to be recognized as having existed in the earliest period, and he has 
been claimed for that time as a real sovereign of the gods, inueh as Zeus among 
the Greeks.* For this view there is clearly no cogent evidence available, 
though equally there is no cogent evidence to the contrary, for the fact that 
Dyaus is not a great god in India may be due to decline in greatness, not to 
the absence of such greatness originally. In the Rigveda he has not a single 
hymn of his own. and his appearance is nearly always in one or other of two 
capacities ; either he is the parent, who has as children L’sas, the Afvins, Agni, 
Parjanya. SOrya, the Adityas, the Maruts. and the Ahgirases, or he is coupled 
with the earth, Prthivi. or at least mentioned with other deities of whom 
Prthivi is normally one*; the legend of the union and separation of the two is 
often referred to, but without detail. Where he stands alone, he is mentioned 
as father of Indra, of Agni, as a father, as rich in seed, as a red bull which 
bellows downward, or, by another thcriomorphie idea, as a black steed decked 
with pearls, an obvious allusion to the midnight sky. He smiles through the 
clouds, a trait which can only refer to the lightening skj’, and an incipient 
anthropomorphism apj)ears in the statement that he holds the bolt. With 
Prthivi he shares six hymns, but they have little force or significance ; of more 
interest is the fact that sky and earth arc called the two mothers, and that not 
rarely the word di/uus is feminine, a fact which shows that much weight cannot 
be laid on the contrast between male and female, stress ui)on which as a 
principle of Vedic religion has lx‘en laid by Hcrgaignc.* With the higher 
life of the community Dyaus has little to do ; he bears the usual title of 
the great gods, Asura, and with earth he is asked to avert sin committed 
against the gods or a friend or the head of the clan, but this is merely 
an application to the god of a commonplace prayer.* The Vcdic evideiuc 


* von Bradke, Dyau* Atura ; von .Schroeder, 
Aritehe HeHgion, i. 290 ff. Moulton 
(Earty Zorotutrianism, pp. 891-8) findu 
thii god expreviy recorded by bin 
SSouth Indo-European name in Hero- 
dotoif i. 181, but not very plausibly. 
Contrast Helm. AUgrrm. kel i. 272 ; 
Rhys. CeMe //eolAendom, pp. lOfl f. 

’ The two receive a good deal of attention in 
the ritual; Hillebrandt, TVd. Myth. 


iii. 397. 

^ Hopkins. Ret. of India, pp. 48. 59. The 
idea has been revived in K. .1. Johan¬ 
sson. Veber die aUind. OotHn Dhigand 
(1919). but see Oldenberg, GGA. 1919, 
pp. 857 ff. 

* The theor>' of the ghost origin of Dyaus 
(Feist. Kuitur der Jndt^ermanm, pp. 
889 IT.) is wholly imprubable and quite 
contrary to the Veda. 
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is, it should be noted, clearly opposed to the view of W»rde Fowler,* 
which does not recognize physical paternity as the primitive sense of 
pater in religion.’ 

§ 2. Varum, Mitra, and the Adityas 

The slight prominence of Dyaus in the Indian period is doubtless in part at 
least due to the prominence of Mitra and Varuna, of which pair the greatest 
bv far is Vanina. .Mitra, indeed, by his close association with Varupa has 
lost any real independence of character. Though Varuna is anthropomorphic 
and has arms, hands, feet, walks, drives, sits, eats, and drinks, the cosmic 
charaeter of his eye is brought very clearly ; the eye of Mitra and Varupa 
is repeatedly declared to be the sun, and it figures conspicuously in all the 
hymns regarding Varuna. Varupa is also far-sighted and thousand-eyed : 
he wears a golden mantle and a shining rolie. He and Mitra drive with the 
rays of the sun us with arms, and like Savitr and Tvastr they arc beautiful 
handed. In striking contrast with this picture of a fair god is that suggested 
by a passage in the (^'utHpatha Brahmana,’ where V’aruna is described as a 
bald yellow-eyed old man ; but this passage must be read in its context, from 
w hich it appears clearly that we have to deal not with a primitive, but with 
a mystical, view of the nature of V'avuna. 

Like other gods, Mitra and Varuna have a chariot which they mount in the 
highest heaven, and in heaven is their golden abode, which is lofty with a 
thousand columns and a thousand dcKirs. To that palace resorts the all-sccing 
sun to reiKirt to Varuna the deeds of men: in it the Fathers behold him. and the 
li'atapatha Hrfihmann* represents Varuna as seated in the midst of heaven, 
gazing u|K)n the places of punishment around him. 

With Mitra, or alone, V'amna is often styled a king : he is king of both 
gods and men, of all that exists, of the whole world. He bears also the title 
of independent ruler (.srnrdj) which is more specially Indra's, and, much 
oft.ener than Indra. he is called universal monarch (xamraj), a title found 
a few times also of .\gni. With Mitra and twice also with Aryaman, he 
IS accorded the attribute of .sovereignty [hafra) which is elsewhere given 
hut once each to .\gni, Hrhaspati, and the .Ayvins ; similarly the term ruler 
IS given to him in four of its five (K'currences, and but once to the gods 
m general.‘ He and Mitra are the noble lords of the go<ls, and the epithet 
Asnra ‘ is given to him in proportion far oftener than to Indra and ,Agni. 


' Hrlt/timm Kj-prnntcr of Ihr Jioman Proplf, 
I»|>. KSiff. Contnut von Sehroisirr, 
.■irwrS/ Krli/fion, i. UOS ft., SeS f. 

‘ la the (SDK* of llyatis Itie regular use of the 
word as a eoiuiaon noun doubtleaa told 
against his jiersonnlity ; see I ■seller. 
GattrmaiHrn, pp. UlS ft. 

^ xili. .a. «. 3 . 

• »i. fl. 1 . 1 . 


^ A retie of this is seen in the Br&hmana 
legend that the gods made him their 
king, despite the tact that he was 
merely their brother, because be had 
the form (ripa) of Prajhpati, their 
father, .IB. lii. 132 ; cf. PB. xiii.9.22 ff. 
' .^n effort to find in the epic Asura Maya 
a trace of Mazdth in India nay be 
rejected (Keith, JRAS. 1916, p. 138). 
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Characteristic of the two gods is their mystic power, Mfiyfi.* With it 
Varuija measures out the earth with the sun as with a measure ; Varuija and 
Mitra make the sun to cross the sky, the rain to fall, and send the dawns. All 
physical order is subject to the control of Varuna with or without Mitra : the 
law of Varuna holds earth and sky apart; the three heavens and the three 
earths are deposited within him ; hea\ cn, earth, and air are supported by the 
two gods ; the wind is the breath of Vanina. By his ordinances the moon 
moves at night and the stars shine. He embraces the nights and establishes 
the mornings. He regulates the seasons : the kings, Mitra, Varuna, and 
Aryaman, dispose the autumn, the month, day and night. From another 
point of view Mitra and Varuna are essentially eoimeeted with rain, and among 
the gods they are most frequently ins oked to bestow the gift of rain. Occa- 
sionily even in the Uigveda Wruna appears eonneeted with the waters of the 
ocean, to which flow the seven ri\ ers, but the ocean “ is little known in the 
Rigveda, and his real connexion with water is that with the waters of the air, 
whence comes it that in the Naighantuka he is ranked as an aerial no less than 
a celestial god. 

But more important than these physical attributes of the god are his moral 
qualities, his control of the order of the world in its ethical ns])cet no less than 
in its physical, his connexion with the worshipper as the saviour in time of 
peril and distress, the freer from sin, t.h(‘ niereiful god, as well as the punisher 
of the sinner to whom he sends the disease, dropsy, which accords with his 
nature as lord of the waters. This eharaeteristie of Varuiia is one which will 
most conveniently be considered below (Chap. 10). but it is essential to note 
that this side of Varunu's nature is one which steadil}' disappears in the later 
texts, though it does not absolutely vanish.* 

Ill the later literature there are other marked changes in the character of 
the god. In the first place Mitra and Varuna come to be placed into relation 
wdth the sun and the moon respectively : Mitra is said to have produced the 
dav, Varuna the night: the night is Varuna s, the day Mitra s. In flic 
Atharvaveda * it is said ‘ At evening he is Varuna, Agni; Mitra he beeometh 
arising in the morning ’ and ' That which Varuna hath drawn together, shall 
-Mitra asunder part in the morning,’ Even more significant is the fact that 
in the ritual to Mitra and Varuna respeetii ely white and black victims are 
sometimes ascribed : there can be no doubt of the signifieunee of this dis¬ 
tinction in treatment of the two gods. In the second place there is a marked 


' Von Bradlie, ZDMG. xlviii. 490-501 ; 

HiUebrandt, VOJ. xiii. 810 fl. 

' It is Invoked, RV'. vi. 50. 14 ; vii. 35. 13 ; 
viii. 12. 2 ; X. 00. 11 ; TS. iv. 0. 2 : 
MS. iv. 9. 8 ; AGS. ii. 4. 14 ; MGS. i. 
13. 15 ; Kauv- Ixxiv. 0, Ac. 

* It ia hardly fair to ipeak of hia demoniac 
power (Hopkins. Traru. Conn. Acad., 
XV. 44) on the strength of PR. xviii. 
7 [h.o.b. si] 


9. 7, 17 (offcTinga nirvarunatviya, 
i.o. to tU'prcvato punishment for error). 
Rut his curse is freblc (PB. xil. IH. 2), 
and his chief use is to disiK>se of errors 
in the offering, PB. xiii. 2. 4.; xv, 1.3; 
2. 4 ; 7. 7 ; he guards what is well 
offered, Vi»nu repairs errors, AR. lii. 88. 
‘ xiii. 8. 18 ; IX. 3. lb ; ef. T.S. n. 1. 7. 4 1 
\i. 4. 8. 8. 
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tendency to reduce Varuns to the control of the waters. In the Atharvaveda » 
he is connected with the waters as is Soma with the mountains ; his golden 
house is in the waters ; he sheds rain waters, and he and Mitra are the lords of 
waters. In the Vujurveda * similarly the waters are his wives, and he is the 
child of the waters, in which he establishes his abode, and Mitra and Varuna 
are the leaders of the waters. It is true tliat for these conceptions close 
parallels exist m the Kigveda, but the essential feature is that, in the new 
matter sujiplied by these Vedas, nothing which is not specifically connected 
with the waters is of much account. It is quite possible that the connexion 
with the moon aided the connexion with the waters, but this cannot be proved; 
in the liriihmanas we find not merely the recognition of the connexion of the 
moon with ruin, but eiiually the view that ruin comes from the sun. Some force 
mav be assigned to the view that with the growing knowledge of the ocean the 
tendency to restrict Vurunu to that element increased parallel with the steady 
decline in the importunee uttuehed to the moral aspect of Varuna as a universal 
ruler. 

Apart from his connexion with Varuna we know little of Mitra : one 
hytnn alone is given to him in the whole of the Kigveda.’ whence we learn 
that he brings men together by the utterance of his voice, and watches the 
tillers with unwinking eye. In one pas.sage Savitr is identified with him, and 
N’isiiu is said to take his three steps by the laws of .Mitra. whence it may be 
assumed that he is sup[K)sed to regulate the course of the sun. The name 
is normally snpjiosed to have lieen tlerived from tlie use of the word as friend, 
with which accords the fact that Mitra is essentially a kindly god, and in the 
Taittiriya Saiiihita * njipears us iiromoting concord : Oldcnberg ‘ has sug¬ 
gested that the use of tlu‘ word arises rather from the name of the god whom 
he believes to ha\ e been invoked in compacts, ])erha])S with the use of a fetish 
of the god as part of the rite and the seven steps, which are mentioned in the 
Higveda * us a bond of friendship, and which in the marriage ritual arc an 
essential part of the rite. The Iranian Mithra is obviously the same god, and, 
les his sun nature is almost absolutely certain, it is reasonable and natural 
to ascribe to the Vedie Mitra the same character. It is no objection to tliis 
\ iew that the sun is described as the eye of -Mitra : iqiart from the fact that the 
se|)aratiiin of thi- god from the natural substratum is jicrfeetly natural, and can 
be seen in jirogress eren m the Avesta where .Mithra comes forth over the 
mountain of sunrise before the sun, it must be remembered that, in association 
with \ anina. Mitra can easily have obtained a description wdiieh strictly 
U|)|ilied only to Vanina. 

The .\dit \ as form a somewhat indefinite grouj) of gods : in the Rigveda 
the y are accorded six whole hymns and portions of two others. The original 
number is slightly uncertain : once’ only in the Rigs eda is it given as seven. 

' iii. 8. a ; iv. IS. 12 : Ml. 83, I ; v.24. 1 S. ' 11 . 1. 8. 4. 

‘ TS. V. 3.4.1; M. 4. 3. 2 . \ .S. x. T. ‘ Htl. drs Vedie, p. 188, a. 3. 

* Iti. 5». ‘iv. 8. 1. Mx. 114. 8. 
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and once' also as eight, but in that passage the priority of seven is clearly 
shown by the fact that it is stated that Aditi. their mother, at first presented 
only seven to the gods, and the eighth, Milrtunda, ‘ sprung of a dead egg.’ 
came afterwards. The number seven is also found observed in the ritual of 
the Yajun eda • at a time when unquestionably the number twelve was 
normally accepted for the .\dityas. liut the Higi cda at no time cnunieratcs 
more than si.x and that once only, when the list is Mitra. Arvaman, llhaga. 
Varupa, Daksa, and .Appa. Surva, howei er, is an .\ditya in the Higi eda, and 
he may be taken to make up the seven, with Milrtam.ia as the .setting sun 
as the eighth. The .Atlian aveda ’ gives ,\diti eight .sons and the Taittirlya 
Brahmana ‘ gives their names as Mitra. Vanina. Aryanian. Anea. Ithaga, 
Dhatr, Indra and Vivasvant. The term .i^ditya is. howewr. applied to liuira. 
onee in conne.xion with Vanina and onee as the loiirth .\ditya. 'Ihe .\ditya 
par excelkncr. however, is Varuna, next eomes Mitra. and next .-Vryainan. In 
the Hrfihiiianas the miniher of the .Adityas is normally fixed at twehe, and 
thev are identified with the twelve months. This exiilanation of their number 


is much more natural and plausible than the \ ien ol Oldenberg'* that t.he 
number is borrowed from the .lagati metre nhieli is associated with the 
■Idityas. In the .Maitrayani Saiiiliita " we lind Indra distinguished e\|)ressly 
from' the group of twidve. More generally, howeier, all the gods seem not 
rarely to be styled .\dityas. as is natural enough since the only real eharaeter¬ 
istic the group'can be said to possess is that they are the goiis of tlie light of the 
heaven. 

The Aditvas, .sons of Aditi, as their name denotes, are bright, golden, un¬ 
winking, sinless, pure, and holy. They hate falsehood and pmiish sin ; they 
fetter their enemies, but iiroteet as with armour their votaries, and forgive 
their wickedness: sickness and distress they reiiel, and grant the usual 

!) 0 ()ns ol’and 

Of the individual deities .Arvaman, who is Indo-lrunian.iiaraeter, and 

may even be akin to the Irish ancestor Airem, has praetieally no distinctive 
feature sai’e his friendiv nature which maki-s him a parallel with .Mitra: 
the word ahso denotes groomsman, and this i.i. a is. it .seems, associated with 
the god. who is thus brought into eoniH Xion with liuimin lile and marriage. 
His path is alluded to. whence Indian tradition regards him as the sun, but 
Weber as the milkv wav.’ Hliaga, as lus name lienotes, is the bountiful, 
or perhai-s rather the god of good fortune, the disiiosition which produces 
in a woman luck m marriage, for a man success m I he assembly, in the hunt, m 
dicing, or in winning pupils, and plays on the name ol the god are not un¬ 
natural in a religion so full of the spirit of greeil for the bounty of the patrons 


‘ X. 72. H. 

‘ TsS. ii. 3. 1. .*5. Thib fad is f>f consffjucmr 
and Hiliebruiuit {f ret. 1W) 

dues not answer it. Cf. von Scbrwdcr, 
Arischf IMifriori. i. 427 ff.. who thinks 
Parjanyu hus the seventh -\tlitva. 


vin. 21. 
‘ i. 1. ». 1. 


‘ /ifl. rfes |>. IHti, n. 2. 

‘ ii. 1. 12. 

’ Sflyana on v. 3.1.2 ; Welier. 

rtn Jtolh, p. 138 ; ftajtisHf/a, i». 84, n. 2. 
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of thv priests ; Dawn is his sister, and Viska describes him as presiding over 
the foremxin. His name is the equivalent of the As-estan bagha, ‘ god,’ which 
is an epithet of Ahura himself, of Dagaios in Phrs'gia, and of the Old Church 
•Slavonie bagu, ‘ god Ah(;a is mentioned but three times in all: his name 
ilenotes the apixirtioner and nothing but his bounty is recorded. Dak^ 
occurs alxiut twice ns often, and is a more interesting figure : in one hymn 
of the late tenth book ^ he is said to be the father of Aditi and also the son 
of Aditi, and the gods are made later in origin : in another passage the existent 
and non-existent are said to have been in the womb of Aditi, the birthplace 
of Daksa. The word means no more than ‘ cles cr and there can be no doubt 
that he is the product of jiriestly ingenuity. The Adityas and also Mitra and 
Varuna are called sons of skill, just ns they are called sons of strength : from 
this epithet the element skill has been elevated into the name of a god, and 
in the (,'atapatha Hrfdimana ’ Daksa is exalted to the rank of I’rajapati ; at no 
time can he have bt’cn anything but a mere abstraction of a type esjieeially 
dear to the later priestly intelligence, which delighted in the conception of the 
gcxl, who was at one and the same time the father and the son of his mother. 

The natural concept ion which lies at the root of Vanina and the .\dityas, 
is, it is clear, far from obvious. Doth Varuna and the group of .Adityas have 
lost or never had immediate connexion with nature, and have developed their 
individuality in such a way as to make their original identity uncertain. Con¬ 
trast with Indra shows that Varuna’s original nature must bas e been some¬ 
thing which afforded little ehanee of the growth of mythology : jiractically no 
myth is connected with Varuna at all. while the strong god Indra is the subject 
of by far the greater number of \'edie nisths. The name of Varuna gives little 
assistance: it has been eonneeted with the Greek Oiiranos, but the phonetic 
eorresfxindenee* is not yet clearly matic out, and the identity must remain 
doubtful: it seems naturally to be deris ed from the root it. cover, so that the 
tirst meaning would be the eoverer or eneomiiasser, and natne tradition 
explains it in this sense as the god who envelops like darkness or eo\ crs with 
his IkiiuIs. If so, the parallel and contrast with Vrtra are interesting. It is 
jKissible that it originally was an epithet of sky, as the all-eneompassing, but 
it would 1 h' too dangerous to lay any stress on the ap|)arcnt etymological 
sense as denoting the eharaeter of the god. 

In the view of Oldenlx'rg,* Varuna was originally the moon, as Mitra was 

* Tlii* may to* u loan word. Tticre in no ‘ x. 72. 4, 5; 5. 7. 

(Ireiwve evidc'iu'c ; ef. Oldeabcrg, • ii. 4. 4. 2. 

Hct. dcM l>d«’, |i. imi, n. 2 ; von ‘ Maedonell, Vrd. Mylh., p. 177 ; Mcitlet, 
.Sehroedt r, Arinrhe Hrlifioii, i. 2SS ft., J.\, 1(H)7, ii. 1.10 V. 

.102-7, who diKtiiiguishea the (In-eks. * HfL dfs Vrdtt*, pp. 187 ft.: ZD.MG. 1. 48- 
Itonittiis, Gernmns, and t'elti us of (18 ; cf. F. \V. Thomas, JHAS. 1916, 

muum siH'ceh, uixl adorers of u warlike ]ip. 368 f.; T. Segerstedt (KlIH. Jvii. 

god, and one wtto itutroniscs jtolitieui 193 ff.) finds in Varuna un alionginal 

aetivity, from the mltni sjH-ukers with deity, tamoy (JAOS. xxxi'i. 807 f.) 

their milder deity, but uneonvineingty inellnes to suggest oonqianson with 

(OldenlHTg, GN. I91S, pp. 361-72). .Sin for Varupa, and Sumol for .Mitra, 
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the sun, and he with the Adityas, of whom lie is one, were not orijfiniilly 
Indo-European gods, but were liorrowed by the united Indo-Iraniaii i>eopl'e 
from some Semitic race, which had a more advaneed knowledge of astronomy 
than the \ edic Indians, and which knew the fil e planets, which with the sun 
and moon made up the seven Adityas. Bui he (iocs not consider that, when 
the gods were taken o\ cr, they were really fully understood in their original 
nature b\ the Indo-Iranians, and in jiartieular he beliei'es that the strongli' 
ethical aspect of \ aruna had already been des'eloped. since t his fact alone can 
explain how a moon god took ])reeedenee ol the sun god Mitra. Me ri'jeets of 
course connexion with Ouranos, and he lays stress on the fact that these two 
gods .seem a distinct innovation as compared w ith the ordinary lndo-Europ<;^n 
gods. The conception of Varuna as moon god is also shared by Hillebrandt ‘ 
and by Hardy. 

The arguments of Oldenberg are of importance and weight ; it is perfectly 
true that the moral quality of \'aruna and of the Adityas is of a different species 
from that of Indra and most of the other memb(*i‘s of the \’edie pantheon, to 
whom morality is rather an outward accretion than an internal priiiei|>le. It 
is true also that the history of Indian religion is one of the decadence of 
\ aruna betore the claims on the oni* hand of the warrior god Indra, the go<f 
par excellence of the Indian warrior, and on the other hand of Agiii, the god 
of the .sacrilicc and of the saerilieial jiriest. and of I’nijilpati. in whom the cos¬ 
mological and ])nntheistie views of the more relleetiie section of the priest¬ 
hood lound their expression. I’rajripati is from the |)hiloso))hie jioiiit of view 
a much greater jiersoniige than Varuna. hut he has no ri'al connexion with 
morality, just as the phiioso)>hy of India has no place in which to aserihe to 
morality any real value. But to liold that this ethical quality must have been 
intrcKlui'cd from without not only into Indian, but also into Iranian religion, 
seems to go far beyond what can be made even probable. What ground have 
we, it must be asked, for denying to the jieople of Iran the capacity of develop¬ 
ing such deities for themselves ? The reform of Zoroaster is a priHif that Iran 
was capable of moral fervour and energy, and that Iran was subjected to 
effective Semitic inlhieiiee has been rendered most inqinibable.* The decline 
of Varuna in India is not a proof that the Vedie Indians were iiieapable of 
having such a deity as Varuna brought with them from earlier Iranian homes, 
but that the effect of the adniixtiire of race m India itself was fatal to the 

whence Mitra's nuturc^ as this sun fjotU of Huhylon and the seven pluncU 

{Lea Indo-Europ^etm, pp. 172 ff.)* He see uImo Jeremius in Hoscher's Lexiewiy 

sees a thud in India, Varuna, Mitru, iii.OT. llic Ame^ Spenta are discussed 

Aryanian, parallel to Ahura Muzdfih, by Moulton, Early Z(m>asfrtanum, 

Mithra,Anilluta, and thinks the nuiniKr pp. 7B fT., DG fT., 20G fT. ; L, Gray, 

seven connected with the seven spirits Archiv f. Helig. vii. 845-72 ; B. Geiger, 

of good and evil, Igigi and Anunnaki. Ihe Ameia Spenlaa (1918); L. von 

' Ved, Myth. in. 1-51. He deoiea the Schroeder,/IriscAe Beftgion, i. 480 If. 

identity of Asura and Ahura HazdAh, * Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 07,98, 
but this is a hopeless idea; above. 287-48; von Schroeder, Arische He- 

Part I, Chap. 4, { 1. For the seven Hgion, i. 489 f. 
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conception of Veruria. Moreover, borrowing of deities can only be made 
plausible when the precise deity borrowed can be speciAed and identity of 
character indicated if not proved, and when the name in addition can be 
traced. In the case of Varuna and the Adityas the effort to show the group 
of deities which lias been borrowed cannot even be made, and the suggestion 
of borrowing is therefore tnethodologically unsound. 

Nor is there really any insuperable difAculty in finding another naturalistic 
basis for Varutia and an c.xplanation of his moral authority. The old view that 
Varuna is the all encompassing sky is not open to any serious objection. It 
explains |H’rfectly well all that he docs in the physical world : his place, in the 
higlwst heaven, his scixling of rain, the fact that the sun is his eve, his epithet 
of far-seeing, his thousand eyes which rioubtless point to the stars of night— 
[>ossibly his spies, though that conception may be otherwise explained as 
Ix'longing to the conception of him as king ‘ it is no objection that Varuija 
is represented us mounting a car in the highest heaven with Mitra : the god is 
clearly to some degree detached from his material substratum, and therefore 
is treated in this point as any other deity. The conception of an almighty 
ruler is most easily developed from the vast e.xpansc of the sk>-, on which the 
sun moves in its regidar course, and which seems to gaze upon the deeds of 
men. It is of course impossible to prove that Zeus has attained his position 
in the Hellenic pantheon entirely in this way, but the parallel is certainly 
striking enough to render the view that Varui.ia thus became a great moral 
rtller reasonable enough. 

On th<‘ other hand the comparison of the Adityas and the .Vmesa Spenta 
seems certainly right and the objections which have been raised to it are not 
of a seriotts kind.^ It is true that neither in India nor in Iraii is the number 
seven absolutely fixed, hut as early as the Hig\’eda the number seven is 
evidently bceoming the normal one, and similarly in the Avesta the number 
scvcti is si)ringing up, in the close connexion between Zoroaster and six other 
spirits. The fact that, these six spirits do not corresixind in name or function 
precisely with the Indian deities is of no consetpience, if we ado])t the view 
that the deities were not in the Indo-Iranian jieriod very closel\- connected 
with any sphere of nature.* This is certainly supjmrtcd by the obvious fact 
that in India the figures of Hhaga, Aftya, Daksa. and ,\ryaman arc abstract, 
while the whole six in Iran are of this type. To jiresume an indejiendent 

' K«y, IHf k/iniflickt Gmytll, pj>. SO-6 : ■ .See Mmslonell, tW. Mylh., p. U ; Hille- 

Moulton (op. rin, p. «l)jnelmei to deny brandt's olijectiom are in fed. Myth. 

any crleslioi rharaeter in the god ; von iii. 122 It.; .Moulton’s Early Zoroat- 

Schmeder {.Irucht Htlifim, i. aW) /n'onwm, p. 98 ; of. Oldcnberg, ZOHG, 

finds two roots of Varupa's character, I. 48 It. 

the observation oflhegtortes of the sky ■ L. H. Gray (ArcMv /Ur Heligiotitwium- 
and the conseiousneas of the moral law, udia/t, vii. 348-72) sees in them pre¬ 
in harmony with his tielicf in the latter Iranian nature powers, but without 

oonaideration as one of tbe three cogent grounds j cf. von Schroeder, 

eesentlal nwts of religion, beside nature Aruche Etligim, i. 2*2, n. 1; Gantcrt, 

worthip and belief in souls. Der ariteht H'eiaonif, pp. 170 It. 
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development of the ideas in both countries is really to assume something much 
more improbable than a common origin. Oldenberg's theory that the five 
other than Mitra and Vanina represented the planets is wholly without sup¬ 
port either in Iran or India, where the knowledge of the planets cannot be 
attributed at all to the age of the Higveda or even much later. 

Apart from the question of Semitic origin the identification of Varupa 
with the moon is absolutely without support. It can only be justified by the 
later Samhitas, which, however, arc far more readily explained by the obvious 
fact that Varuna was being superseded in his ])osition of greatness by Indra, 
Agni, and Prajilpati, and that accordingly it was natural for the priest to seek 
to find some position for him, which would naturally explain liis connexion 
with Mitra, whose nature as a sun god was never forgotten in Iran or India. 
With the hypothesis of Varuna as a moon god might, of course, be brought 
into connexion the fact that the .\dityas arc seven, which has also been cited 
for their Semitic origin. But there is no real proof of the existence of any 
knowledge in Vedic India of a seven-day week.' and it may be added that, save 
for the Jewish seven-day week, no such [lerioel is jwox ed “ for any Semitic 
civilization at an early date. 

Yet another view of the jiosition of Varui.m and .Mitra is that presented by 
E. Meyer.’ He secs in them later productions of the religious conception : 
while indra, if not in name, at least in e.ssenee, is an Indo-Kuroiican god, 
being reallx- one asiieet of the sky god, \'aruiia and Mitra are essentially pro¬ 
ducts of the Indo-Iranian period of religious thought, and the Asuras never are 
on the same level with the Devas: in India for a time, that is in the period 
of the Uigveda, thc>’ seem to hax e been to some extent recognized as at least 
equal with the I)e\ as, and \'arur,ia actually in some cindes rnnked above Indra, 
but this condition did not last, and, while in the ease of Iran the Zoroastrian 
reform developed the essential character of the Asuras and made the Dafvas 
demons, in India the Asuras sank to demons, and Varuna was relegated to the 
position of lord of the sea, while Mitra was little but a name. The origin of the 
deities he traces in moral, not natural eoncc])ts, the nature connexion of the 
gods being due to the inability of primitive thought to remain at the high 
pitch of moral conception. Mitra is primarily* the lord of the contract, that 
between individual men no less than that between clans and staU's, while 
Varuna is the god of the oath.’ Hence perhaps Varuna is to be deemed to 


‘ Hopkins [Oriental Studin, p. 149) Bsiumes 
it for the AV. but without proof. 

* Above, Part I, Chap. 4, § Z. 

• Oadi. ila Alt.' 1. ii. pp. 9*S-4. 

‘ MdUet,JA.1007,ii.l't8; Camay, Let Jtuio- 
Bmopieru, pp. 1T2 If- Moulton (ftirljr 
ZorawMonum, pp. Ot-7) trie* to make 
out tbat Mitai a combination of a god 
of contract and a Semitic Rain god 
(Aaayiian Hefru), but this i* deatiy 


wrong. Cf. lliliebruitdl, Ved. Myth., 
p. nil. 

‘ Liidm.SBA. 19l0,p.9ai. Tbeoocurcncc 
of both in the Mitanni treaty U OMumed 
to »upport thin view by Cuny, Hev. it. 
anc. 1909, pp. 279 f. Speculation* ai to 
yutra in I^gyi>t and hi* influence on the 
Aten woc*hip arc intere*ting but of no 
importance for Indian religion. Cf, 
Max MOllcr, ULZ. 1912, pp. 242 IT. 
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have been connected with the ocean surrounding the world, by which, as in 
the case of the Styx in Greek religion, oaths might be taken, and from this 
connexion with water dcvclo[)cd his connexion with the waters of the heaven, 
the earth, and the ocean alike. But from their moral position the two gods are 
both essentially celestial, .Mitra being especially connected in thought with the 
sun, while Varuna was less definitely restricted in his physical range. The 
possibility of connexion between Varuna and Ouranos Meyer naturally denies.* 
The evidence adduced to the views of Meyer is inadequate ; it is quite clear 
that \ aruna and Mitra came into special connexion with the agreement and 
the oath respectis ely, but neither fact is enough to show that the deity was 
develo])ed from either conception alone, and wc cannot prove that it is more 
plausible to assume such a derivation than to accept the view that to these 
great gials of the sky the conception of the control of moral order and contract 
was naturally assigned. The importance of the sun as a deity is sufficiently 
shown for Iranian religion by the fact that he became the chief god of the 
Massagetae,* and the importance of Mithra as a sun-god in later Iran is 
notorious. It is on the other hand more easy to understand how concrete god-s 
attained moral aspects ’ than to believe that moral gods became so remarkably 
concrete in nature. 


§ 3 . Siirya, Saritr, and Pusan 

In Sfirya we hn\e the sun-god* in his simplest and most direct form, and 
ten hymns of the Uigveda are devoted to him. His natural character is very 
obvious in all that is told of him : he is the eye of the sky or of Varupa and 
Mitra; he is far-seeing, the spy of the whole world who looks on the deeds 
of men and rouses them to action. He is an Aditya. hut is also distinguished 
from the .\dityas. Like other gods he is a son of Dyaus. In the Purusasdkta 
he is made to be born from the eye of 1‘urusa, and by an iin ersion of this idea 
the eye of the dead man is said to go to the sun. K late and absurd legend 
of the .Vthurvaveda makes the sun as Dis ukara born from the demon Vrtra. 

Many gods stand in close connexion with Surya ; from the lap of the 
dawns he shines forth, and he is also the husband of Dawn : I’usan is his 
messenger, \'aruna, Mitra, .kryaman make his path ; Indra, Visnu, Soma, 
DhStr. and the .kugirases all are said to create him or jiroduce him. 

The chief feat of Surya is his shining for the world, for gods, and men : 


‘ Feist (Kuitiir dn Indogcrmatten, p. 848, 
o. 1) mlmiu ttu* umiliirity of the two 
iUcM and rmmea.und therefore Mcribes 
them tu a non-lndo*Germanic common 
sourte; hr treats Sara^yO-EriDy*. 
Gandhar>’a-Kcutourua, aimilariy. 

■ IterodotoR. i. *jlO. There is no reaaon to 
deny the Initiian character of this 
people, rveu if it were in part of mixed 
blood i thr ilmilarlty of Moogoliao 


and Aty'an religion U doubtless due to 
similar conditions of development on 
the steppes (cf. Minus, Sqfthian* and 
(ireeks, pp, 83 fl.; Meyer, Oeseh, du 
AU* I. ii. pp. 887-93). 

' For Mithra's guardianship of truth see 
Yalt. X. S. GQntert (pp. 140 If.) holds 
him and Varuna {ver, bind) abstract. 

* For the lndo>Eait^wan lon-god see L. von 
Schroeder, Aritcke IZe^fion, ii. 8 ff. 
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he wiutes away the darkness and triumphs over the powers of darkness and 
witches ; he prolong the lives of men and drives away sickness, disease, and 
evil dreams. He is also the divine priest of the gods, and is entreated on his 
rising to declare men sinless before Mitra and N'nruna. Wlien invoked with 
Indra he becomes a slayer of N'rtra. But another mj-th tells that Indra de¬ 
feated him and stole his wheel, a fairly obs ious allusion to the obscuration of 
the sun by the thunderstorm. 

The chariot of the sun is drawn by a single horse, Etaga, or by seven horses, 
or seven mares, or by an indefinite number of either. But the more primitive 
view that the sun himself is a steed is found in one |)8ssage,' where he is said 
to be the white and brilliant steed brought by I sas. But he is also a Hying 
bird,’ or an eagle, and a mottled bull.’ He is also, howc^■er, a gem of the sky,* 
the variegated stone set in the midst of hea^■cn. a brilliant wea|)on obscured by 
Mitra and ^'aruna with cloud and ram, the felly of Mitra and Varupa, a 
brilliant car, or a wheel. In the ritual the horse and the wheel ap[>car as sun 
fetishes. 

While Surya represents the eonercte as|>eet of the sun. Sat-itr, the stimu¬ 
lator or instigator, seems to denote the sun as the motive jwwer which drives 
men to action. In some jtassages the t'vo gods are a|)i)arcntly used as 
identical, but in others the two gods a])pear in connexion with each other and 
as different: Savitr is said to impel Surya, to declare men sinless to the sun, 
to combine with the rays of the sun, or to shine with the rays of the sun. 
Savitr is also implored to strengthen the worshipper when the sun is risen. 

Savitr is jire-eminently a golden goil: his eyes, hands, tongue, and anus 
are of gold : his hair is yellow ; he wears a tawny garment and fares in a 
golden ear. But, unlike Sfirya. he has two, not se\ en, steeds. The tyi)e of his 
action is the raising of his arms to rou.se men : the action of .\gni, Brha.spati, 
and the dawns is compared to it. He travels through the air on dustle.ss paths, 
and is implored to convey the departed souls to the place where the righteous 
dwell. He grants the gods and men immortality, and makes the Kbhus 
immortal. Like Surya, he drises away the csil spirits and the wizards. His 
power is sometimes e.xlolled in striking terms, us when Indra, Varima, Mitra, 
Arj'aman, and Rudru are said not to be able to resist him, and like other gods 
he supports the sky and extends the earth. 

From .\gni he borrows the ejiithct of son of the waters, and probably also 
that of domestic : from this connexion also [lerhaps comes his assignment by 
the Xaighantuka to the aerial as well as to the celestial world. His power of 
stimulation leads to his identification with Prajafiati in the Br&hmanas. With 
Pusan he is equated or closely connected : the Sfivitrl verse,’ which is used in 
the daily ritual of the orthodox Hindu, occurs immediately after an invocation 
of the god PQ.san. Bhaga again is identified with Savitr, or Savitr with 


' RV. vii. 77. 8. 

• RV.i. 191.9. 

• RV. V. 47. a. 


• RV. vll. 98. ♦. 

• RV. ill. 6*. 10. 
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Bltagu, in the single conception of Savitr Uhaga ; * it is natural that elsewhere 
he should l>e distinguished. 

The later tradition of Vaska * suggests that the distinction w’as drawn 
between SOrva and Sas itr in that the latter was the sun before his rising 
and after the dawn ; but this conception is artificial, and is not supported by 
the Rigs eda, where rather Savitr seems especially iin okcd at the beginning of 
the (lav and at its close, and his sound (floka) may be compared to the Germanic 
belief in the noise emitted by the sun in his rising.’ 

In nearly half its oecurrenecs the name Sas'itr is eoui)lcd with Deva, a fact 
which strongly suggest that the word still was felt in large measure as an 
epithet: indeed in two passages the name seems to be given as an epithet to 
Tvastr. It is, of course, jxissible that, as Oldenberg * holds, the god is an 
abstract rlcitv pure and simple, and that he is merely assimilated to the sun, 
but the simpler and more natural view is to assume that .Savitr is one aspect 
of Surya, the most important as])eet of the ))oner which wakens man to his 
work and the priest to his saerihee. 

Pusan is a curious and enigmatie ligiire ; he is the subject of eight hymns 
only, five of them in book vi. He has, like Undra, braided hair, and a beard. 
He carries not only a sja-ar, but an awl, and a goad. He difters from other 
deities in that Ins chariot is drawn by goats, and that he eats mush, cither 
because he is toothless as the ^'atapatha Hrahmana ’ declares him to be, or, 
as is much more likely, for .some cause unknown to us, in which case the 
ascri])tion of lack of teeth to the god is due no doubt to transfer from 
the habits of men. 

Pfisan shales with the gods in general the usual attributes of strength, 
glory, wisdom, generosity, and like the .V^'vins he is termed wonder worker, 
while with .Agiii alone he bears the epithet of Narai,‘ahsa, probably felt as 
‘ e.xtolled by men '. He is most frequently invoked with Uhaga and Visnu 
of the other gods; in joint laudations he is found with Soma and Indra, 
while his food is e.spressly distinguished from the Soma of Indra. nevertheless 
in one jmssage it is attributed to Indra, and in two jiassages the libation to 
Indra is .said to be mi.sed with it. The characteristic epithets of Pusan’s 
activity are those which denote him as the bringcr of prosperity, who loses 
neither goods nor cattle. Pusan is essentially eoneerned with safefaring on 
p.d hs : he is born himself on the far [latli of jiaths, the far path of heas en and 
earth, and between the two beloved abodes he goes and returns. Hence 
it follows that he is a guardian of roads, he makes the paths safe by removing 
the wolf and the waylayer : his epithet i-imiico napai may be rendered either 
‘ son of unyoking ’ after .safe arrival, or ‘ son of dclis erancc ’, and in the 
Athur\ a\ eda ‘ he is detinitcly called upon to dclis cr from sin. .4s he is lord 

■ Bervaigne, Kd. Vdl. iii. 88. -473 ft.; lix. 253 f.; GX. 1815, p. 188. 

' Nir. .xii. 12. Hut the deturhmeat of epithets is not 

' KV. \. 82. 8; Tacitus, Grrmonin, 45; uiaeannion ; of, Famell, Greek Hero 

Grimiii, Drulerke Mgtk.', pp. 006, 021. CutU, pp. 80 ff.; Gflntert, pp. 151 B. 

• Hel. Set r«la', pp. 08, 64 ; ZD.MG. II. ‘ i. 1. 4. 7. • vi. 112. 8. 
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of the toads and a guide, he is invoked by tlic man who proposes to make 
a journey and by the man who on liis way is lost.' In tlic morning and evening 
of the Grhya ritual, the offering made to 1‘usan i,s performed on the threshold 
of the house.* It is Pusan who preserves eattle. who keeps them from falling 
into pits and finds them when lost and brings thetn again home.* He guides 
straight also the furrow, guards horses, and weaves the coats of sheep, t'attle 
are sacred to him and he is called the |>roduecr of cattle. 

Pflsan has also other than agrieultuml connexions. He is exclusively 
called the glowing {dplinti), and once bears the epithet. ‘ not to be eoneealed,' 
which is almost peculiar to Savitr. With golden ships he moves m the aerial 
ocean, acting as Surva's messenger under the mfhieuee i.f love. .\s best of 
charioteers, he is said to have driven downwards the wheel of the sun. lake 
Surya too he is the wooer of his mother and lover of his sister : * the gods gave 
him * to Surya. the sun-maiden, for a husband. In the marriage hymn hr is 
bidden to take the hand of the briiie. to lead her away, and to bless her in her 
marriage. 

Pflsan again (days a part of the ritual of death : he is entreated to conduct 
the dead to the fathers, as Agni and Sav itr lead them to the |ilaee of the right¬ 
eous, and he conveys them in saiely to their destined (ilaee. 'I’lie goat 
of Pu.san leads the horse when saerdieed to its place. 

The similarity of Pusan to Hermes is undoubted ; “ both have in eommon 
the dutv of eondueting men or the souls of the dead on the roads ; tlayv are 
closely eonneeted witli the herds, confer wealth, act as convoy s. are eomieeted 
with the goat, and ev en the braided hair of Pusan has been com[lared vv ith t lie 
Krobalos of Hermes.’ Hut it is iinjiossiiile to lay imieh stress on the parallelism 
in view of the lack of similarity of name, and the dillieulty of determining the 
original character of Hermes is much greater than that of determining that 
of Pu.san. Hi.s name denotes the prosperor, and ^ aska " distinctly declares 
him to be the sun. This traditional interpretation is not inconsistent with any 
of his chararteristics : it certainly accounts for his character as glowing, for his 
connexion with the sun-maiden, and his wealth : again it accounts for his 
power to show paths, from which it is not dillieult to deduce his duty of con¬ 
ducting the souls or his going on errands. .As the iiierease-giv ing sun. his close 
connexion wdth cattle is natural; Alithrain Iran, an almost imdouhti’d sun-god. 
has the power to increase cattle, and bring lost animals home. Hie gout 
would be a natural animal to be associated with the god whose duty it was to 


‘ AGS.iii. 7. 0; ft'.S. iii. 1. 0. 

* t'GS. ii. 14. 9. 

* RV. vi. 54. 7, 10. In verse 1 there is 

referred to the prototyive of the Kliojm 
of the Ihinjab, tkillcrl trackeni of stolen 
cattle (Hillcbrandt, I’fd. Myth. iii. 305). 
Cf. the Homeric Hymn. 

* RV. vi. 55. 5. 

‘ RV. vi. 5». 4. 


“ Von Sehroedcr's otijcction {Aruche Re- 
Itffwn, ii. II) m without HiiiiNtunee. 
Hlyinologusd csninexion with Pan (\V. 
hehuire, KZ.xlii. SI, 374) ii unproved. 

’ .Su-i'ke (HermeM der Moiulgutt and Pugtni) 
Kces in both mooli gods, but this is un- 
attraclivc. Gttntert (pp. 41 H.) treats 
liini as the patron god ol herdsmen. 

‘ Nir. vii. 9. 
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go on difEcult pathways. As against this natural explanation it is difficult 
to take very seriously the theory that he is not the representative of any 
natural phenomenon, but a god of the ways.' Much of his nature can thus be 
explained, but not the close connexion with the prospering of cattle and of 
men which is clearly hi.s, but which cannot without difficulty be deduced from 
his nature as a god of ways, though attempts to do so may have been known in 
the oldest times. The only explanation which is possible as an alternative 
is to regard I’Qsan as in origin an animal god, embodied in the goat, or a 
vegetation sj>irit which might be conccisxd in goat shape.* But in that case 
much of the mythology would remain wholly unexplained.* 


§ 4 . Vim II 

In the Higveda Visnn can claim but five whole hymns, and his name 
occurs not more than a hundred times in all. He is said to be young, but 
vast in body, not a child, and hi.s one action is the taking of three strides : 
hence he is called the wide strider. Of these strides two arc visible, the.third 
is beyond the ken es en of the birds, or, as it is also put, his third name is in 
the bright region of the heaven. But again it is said that the liberal see the 
highest place of Vismi like an eye in the sky. The highest place is Vi.siju's 
favourite dwelling, there also are the gods and pious men, there is Indra 
and the many-horned swiftly moving cows, doubtless the clouds. There can 
Iw little doubt as to what the three steps are : the later Suiiihitas. the Brflh- 
manas, and ^’ilkapilni,* a predecessor of Yaska, agree in equating them with 
the three divisions of the universe, and the alternative view of Aurnas abha 
that they corresjmnd with the rising sun, the zenith, and the setting is in Hat 
contradiction with the references of the Vedas to the nature of the highest 
place. The motive for the strides is variously given as for men in distress, to 
Ircstow the earth upon man as a dwelling, to obtain wide-stepping existence 
or the existence of men. Again Visnu is essentially the swift of motion and 


' Rel. des Vfda*, |)j». 'ia-4- 7. 

* c.g. the jfottt ill the Dionysiiic ritual: 
KunicH, CuUs of thr Guek States, v. 101 - 
7*2 : (irrecr aud liabtflon, p. 240. 

' HillehruiifU {fed. Myth. in. 002 ff.) also 
u|(riie)i that PQmiu was a 8un*{(od, the 
ftpeciul deity of u pastoral clou, the 
liliAradv&jas; l*err>', Orialer Memorial, 
pp. 241 ff. Kor various views of the 
nature of Hermes, sec Murray, Four 
Stages of Greek Heligiou, pp. 74ff. (primi¬ 
tive pluUlio stone): Kttnieil, Cults of 
the Greek States, v. 1 ff. (pre-Hellenic 
in character); t'omoy, Lcs Iruk>~ 
Europ4eru, p. 212 (in part a wind-god): 
Vox, Greek and Roman Myih.^ pp. 191 ff. 
' Nir. xii. 10. Rarely they are on earth. 


HV. i. 135. 4; vii. UK). 3 ; hence 
llopkms (.lAOS. xvi. p. cxlviii) makes 
them from horizon to horizon. Venera¬ 
tion of the footstep appears in i. 22 and 
134; there is use in cult of the hoof 
of the horse in the piling of the lire, and 
of the footprint of the Somu cow ; 
Hillebrundt, Ved. Myth. ii. 80 ; i. 73 ; 
ill. 333. l.,oeuiization of Visnu's step 
in Ntr. xii. It) (lA. xlvii.84) is specula¬ 
tive. UDS. li. 5. 0. 10, where ao 
extended list of Visiiu'i names U given, 
if 00 obvious lute interpolation os are 
the planets preceding. Cf. A. C. Dos, 
Rig- Vedic India, i. M4 ff.. against TUok, 
.trcric Home m the Vedas, p. 828, who 
both drag Qipivis^ into the connexion. 
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an ordainer: he measures out the earthly spaces. He sets in motion his 
ninety steeds with the four names, an allusion clearly to the 800 days of the 
year, divided into four seasons. He is a dweller on the mountains, and in the 
Yajurveda * he is called the lord of mountains. 

Vi-spu is elosely associated with Indra : one hymn is devoted to the pair 
of gods, and, when Visnu is celebrated by himself. Indra is the only other god 
who is given a place; when about to perform his sui>reme feat of slaying 
Vrtra, Indra implores \’isnu to step out more widely. Through his association 
with Indra, Vi.snu becomes a drinker of Soma, and he cooks for Indra 100 
buffaloes and a brew of milk. Through his connexion with Indra Vijipu also 
is associated with the Maruts. with whom he shares honoiir in one h>mn. 

Another side of Visnu appears in the statement that he is a protector of 
erabrsos, and in his invocation with other deities to promote conception.* 
Moreover, in one obscure allusion, reference is made to the fact that in battle 
he assumed a strange form.* 

There can really be little doubt us to the nature of the god. The name can 
be diversely explained as ' the aetis-e one ’ from the root vis. or as ‘ crossing the 
back of the world or the earthly regions' from vi and .mu (akin to .siJiiu), but 
the solar nature of the deity is reasonably plain. In the Alharvaveda • he is 
asked to bestow heat: in the Hn'dimanas * his head cut off becomes the sun ; 
in post-Vedie literature his weapon is a rolling-wheel, his vehicle Uamda, 
the sun-bird, and the breast jewel which he wears is clearly the sun. His 
(iwelling in the mountains may be either deriv ed from the eoneejition of the 
sun on the cloud mountains, or, more simply, from the idea that he who 
dwells in the farthest distance must be on a mountain jx-ak. The only 
alternative theory which requires mention is that of Oldenberg * that he is 
merely the wide-stepping gtid, and this has no such probability as to displace 
the obvious meaning put upon his nature by \ edie India. 

It would be impossible to deny to Visnu the position of a great god in the 
period of the Rigvoda, for that would be to forget that the comparative pro¬ 
minence of the gods is not necessarily brought out fully in that collection, 
which is mainly concerned with the Soma saeriliee, and which does not, there¬ 
fore, take great account of those deities who are not of much consequence in 
that sacnfice. Of course, that the god is not a great god of that saeriliee is to 
a certain extent a proof that he is not a gixl regarded with the highest imjxjr- 

' TS iii 4 6 1 Sachen, i. SO) sees ri with sudlx «ntt, 

■ RV. vii. 86. 0 : X. 1H4. the name desigimliliK the •un-hinl 

‘ RV. vii. 100. 6. The epithet ^lipivista, ihreetly. 

there found and then in TS. ii. 4. 5 : * v. 20. 7. ‘ tR. xiv. 1. 1. 1 It. 

iv.4.«; vii.8.15; .MS. li. 2. 18, is very ‘ Hel dm IV*;’, pp. 22H 84. He is clearly 
uncertain in sense ; Hillebrandt. IVd. right in negativing tlie idea of Vlfnu 

Myth. ili. 830, a. 2 ; Keith, TaiUimja lo. eonneele.! witli the souls of tlie dead 

A'omAiM, ii. 622 ; Hopkins, fjpic-VglA. (K. K. JohansiMin, .Siitfiigrtn i Indim 

pp. 211, 274. On the etymology, ef. (1016), pp. Hit.). Oiintert (pp. ,103 ff.) 

BloomBeld, AJI*.xvii.427 ; Oldcnlx’rg, mokes liim an ithyphallic (ppt-n>/a) 

GN. 1915, p. 374. Hloeh (H'firter uiul sun-god. 
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Uncc by many of the priests.* But his interest in human life as a protector of 
embryos is a si^n of iii.s importanee in ordinary life, which should not be over¬ 
looked. It is quite impossible to make such a detail the ground of the 
attribution to the god of any other than a solar character, for, as we have seen 
in the case of Pusan, the connexion of the sun with the increase of the animal 
world is tiK) ohs ious an idea not to be found in religion. 

In thelati r-Saiiihitfis and the Brahmanas we find that VLsnn i.s assuming an 
importance and prominence in the minds of the priests which give him, along 
with Kudra, undoubtedly the leading place in the living faith of the Brah¬ 
manas. His three strides arc now definitely located in the earth, air, and 
heaven, and in imitation of them the sacrifiecr strides in the ritual the steps 
ol \'isnu,- which result in placing him in the world of heaven ; by this simple 
act he thus puts himself in the closest connexion with the deity, for in the 
imitation he doubtless in some measure and degree assimilated himself to the 
deity. It is of interest that in the Avesta the three steps of the AmeSa Spenta 
from the earth to the sun are similarly imitated, but there is no reason to 
assume that the two acts are historically derived from an earlier Indo-Iranian 
usage ; such parallels may as easily rise independently. Moreover the three 
strides become a matter of great importance in the preservation of the world 
from the Asuras, who. in the imagination of the Brahmanas. are no longer 
individual enemies of the gods, but a strong band before who.se onslaught the 
gods are often compelled to yield. The Indian imagination, however, never 
contemplates the idea of any linal victory of the .Asuras, but the gods are 
Ixmnd to repel them often by guile and still more often by knowledge of .some 
special rite. Thus in the .\itareya Brfihmana ’ it is agreed by the Asuras with 
ludra and Vismi that so much of the earth should be a.ssigued to the latter 
ns Vi.snu could step over with three strides : Vismi then proceeds to appro¬ 
priate by Ins strides the worlds, the Vedas, and speech. The ^latapatha 
Brfihmana* declares that Vi.snu by his strides acquired for the gods the all- 
prevadmg power which they possess, and the Taittirivn Saihhitfi *■ states that 
by taking the form of a dwarf, whom he had sei'ii, Vismi conquered the three 
worlds. The dwarf form, which is the germ of the po.st-Vedie story of the 
dwarf inearnnlion of Visnu. is found, though not with express mention of the 
three steps, in the t,'atapatha.“ It is there recorded that the Asuras overcame 
tile goils and began to divide the earth : the goils with Visnu, the saeritiee. 
at their head demanded a share, and the .\suras seeing that Visnu was but 
a dwarf consented to grant them so mueh as Visnu could lie on. The gods 
then saenln ed with Visnu. and won the whole earth to themselves. In this 
account Is to be seen the most important factor in the elei ation of Visnu to 
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his rank of a most high god, his constant identification with the saerificc. The 
precise train of thought by which this identification was reached cannot be 
reconstructed with certainty : it is not to lie supposed that Vispu’s importance 
is accidental, or due merely to this identification : he must have been a great 
god both for the people and the priests before he was given the similitude to 
the sacriflee, the greatest of all things in the estimation of the jiriesthood, 
but his identification undoubtedly aided in the inercase of that greatness, and 
made it permanent and abiding. 

In the dwarf form ' thus assumed by t'iMiii there is no reason to see more 
than the natural adoption of a cunning dc\ iee to deceive the Asuras, an idea 
[lerhaps prompted not only by tlie appropriateness of the form in question 
for the purpose aimed at, hut by the eonimon view of men that the misshapen 
form of the dwarf is accompanied by inhuman elc\ erness or power, an idea 
so widespread in the world that there need be no hesitation in believing it to 
have existed in Vedic India, liespite the fact that, naturally enough in view of 
the scanty knowledge we have of many sides of Indian thought, we have no 
direct proof of the existence of such a \ ic'v in Vedie times regarding dwarfs. 

The germ of a further incarnation of Visnu is found in the Hrahinanas in 
the transformation of a myth, which is found in the Higveda itself. In that 
text * it is recounted that, having drunk the Soma. Visnu carried off a hundred 
buffaloes and a brew of milk, which belonged to the boar, and Vrtra. sluKiting 
across the mountain, .slew the boar. There can be no doubt that this is merely 
a version of the .slaying of Vrtra. the great work of Indra in the world, and the 
mountain mu.st be the cloud mountain. In the Taittiriya Samhita’ the tioar 
keeps the w ealth of the Asuras concealed on the far side of seven hills : Indra 
picks 11 ]) a bunch of Kuya grass and ])ierecs the hills and slays the boar. 
Visnu, the sacrifice, then carried off the boar as a saeritiee for the gods, and 
thus the gods attained the goods of the .Asuras. Now this boar, which is ealled 
Eiiiusa from its epithet cimixti. tierce, in the l!ig\ eiia, is stated in the (.'atajintha 
Hrfdimana ^ to have raised up the earth frijm the waters, and the Taittiriya 
Saiiihita ■' further identities tlu' cosmogonic boar w hieh raises up the earth with 
a form of I’rajajiati. From this new aspect ol the tale it is an easy step to the 
making of the boar an iix'arnation ol \ ismi himself, and this step is aidually 
taki'n in tlu* llamayana and the ruranas. The transler ol myths Iroin Pra- 
japati to Visnu is illustrated in an interesting way in the ease ol two other of 
his incarnations in post-ACdic literature. T’hc lish. whii'h according to the 
(,'atapathu Itrahniana ® in the flood legend saved .Mann, is identified in the 

' Tlic victim or .sacrificial fee is often a \isriu is iiiiplalisitile; tltdelilKTg, Lrl, 
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M»hSbhftraU with Prajftpati, but in the Purfipas becomes Vi?pu, and, while 
in the BrShmaoss * Prajftpati is stated to have become a tortoise, moving in 
the primeval waters, when about to create offspring, the Purfipas turn the 
tortoise into an incarnation of Vispu, devised in order to recover various 
objcfts which were lost in the deluge. 

As the sacrifice Vi.snu is the subject of a strange myth : • through com¬ 
prehending the issue of the sacrifice, Vi?pu became the highest of the gods : 
but this result caused Visnu to be unduly puffed up with glory, and yet his 
greatness was such that no god dared attack him. He svas apart from them all 
with his bow and three arrows, leaning his head on the end of his bow. The 
ants then undertook, on the promise of the reward of being able to find water 
even in the desert, to bring him to ruin, and tliis they accomplished by gnawing 
the Ixiw string, so that the l>ow sprang asunder with great vehemence, and the 
head of Viijpu was cut off, becoming the sun. The Taittiriya Aranyaka adds 
that the Alvins as physitnans replaced the head of the sacrifice, and, as the 
gods were now able to sacrifice with it in its complete form, they conquered 
heaven. The myth is an odd and curious one, but to ascribe to it any symbolic 
sense would doubtless be a mistake. 

In the .Aitarcya HrAhmana ’ Visnu is declared to be the highest of the gods 
and Agni the lowest, but the declaration has no possible reference to the place 
of the two g(Kts in the hicrarehy, but is rather due to the physical situation of 
the gods, the terrestrial fire, and the sun. It accords also, somewhat artificially, 
with the fact of the arrangement of the litanies of the two gods in the Soma 
aaerifice, but it is not probable that originally that was its sense. The 
Aitarcya also declares tliat Visnu is the doorkeeper of the gods, an idea which 
it 8up|X)rts very ineffectively by the Higvcdic verse,* Visnu with his friend 
opened the stall. 

Ji 5. Vivasrant 

Vivasvant is not the subject of any complete hymn in the Rigveda, where, 
however, he is mentioned ntxiut thirty times. The most imjxirtant thing 
alx)ut him is his relation to Munu. the ancestor of the human race, who thence 
Iwars the name Vaivasvata or Vivasvant, taking simply his father's name as a 
sign of jiaternity. Men arc also in the Rrahmanas styled directly his offspring, 
and the Rigs eda aserilK's to him as to other gods the fathership of the gods. 
His wife is Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr, and he is the father of the 
Ayvins. To him and to MAtarigvau Agni was first manifested, and he has 
MAtariyvan or Agni as his messenger. Soma again dwells with Vivasvant and 
is cleansed l>y his daughters, doubtless, in the ordinary mythical style of the 

* ^B. vil. 5. 1. 3 ; JB. iii. 2,2 (.\k(lp&ra • i. 1. Visnu’s connexion with Varuiia U 
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Soma hymns, his fingers. In the prayer of V'ivasvant Indra rejoices, and 
places his treasure beside him. V'aruna also is mentioned along with him. In 
one passage the worshippers of the .\dityas pray that the well-wrought arrow 
of the god may not slay them before old age.' In the .\tharvavcda * he is said 
to protect from Yama. 

The seat of Vivas\ ant is a special feature of the gial : it is mentioned 
five times : in it the singers praise the gn'atness of Indra or of the waters : the 
gods and Indra delight in it, nor can it be doubted that it is meant, when it is 
said that a new hymn is placed in Vivasvant as a centre (iidhlii). 

The word vivaxvaiU is used occasionally as an epithet of .\gni and Utjas 
in the etymological sense of shining forth, which is s]H-eially appropriate in the 
goddess Dawn. The (.tatajiatha Hrjihmana ’ e.'iplains the god Vivasvant's 
name by the doctrine that he illiiinines night and da\-. which are eonneeted 
with him in the Rigvedn ; it calls him .\ditya. ami this name is elsewhere 
found in the Yajurveda.' and in [losl-Vedie hteratiire Vivasvant is a name of 
the sun. 

In the Yasna of the vesta we find Vivanhvant, father of Yima, who is 
the tirst man to prepare the Haoma. the seeoiiil being .\thwya, and the third 
Thrita. The parallelism is perfect, for not only is Vivasvant the father of 
Yama, but it is said in one passage of the lligveda ‘ that Indra drank Soma 
beside Mann Vivasvant and Trita, Kroiii the parallelism it is possible to 
support the theory of Oidenberg,'' which sees in Vivasvant nothing more or 
less than a deifieatimi of the first sacrilieer, the anct'stor of the human race. 
But the theory is, on the whole, .somewhat inadeipiate to account for all that 
IS said of Viviisvant. His connexion with the .\^'vins. with .■\gni, and with 
Soma can be explained, as well as the im|>ortanee laid uikui his seat, by the 
theory that he is the siin, especially the rising sun. This also suits best the 
obvious etymological sinise of his name. Kurt her refinement of his essence, 
such as making him. with Ludwig,' the god of the bright sky, or. with Barth, 
the heaven of the sun, is hardly neeessary, riie god in any case bears the 
appearance of having lost much of his original colour and liti'. 


^ 6 . The A<;rliei 

The Agvins are, ne.xt to Indra, .\gni, and .Soma, the gods most frequently 
mentioned in the Uigveda, where they claim more tlian fifty hymns and arc 
mentioned over K)0 times. The most constant feature is their duplicate 
nature ; they are compared to eyes, hands, feet, wings, and animals wliich 
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go in pairs. They are bright, young, yet ancient, many-formed, beautiful, 
agile, strong, red, and they possess profound wisdom and power. Alone of 
gods are they descril)ed as having ruddy path-s or golden paths. The epithet 
datra. w<jndrt)u.s. is alnifjst exclusively theirs, and they are called the 
.NHsatvas, and once the enconijwssing Nu-satya is mentioned alone. The 
sense of the epithet, which in the singular Nitofthaitbya is the name of a 
demon in the A' esta, is unknown ; its great age is proved by its occurrence 
among the names of the go<Js of the Mitunni; naturally the Indian mind 
explained it as not untrue {na-fiKali/a), but the >nlue of such an etymologj- 
is obviously nil.‘ 

The Afvins are peculiarly eonnected with honey: they have a skin of honey, 
the birds of their ears are full of honey; they bestrew the sacrifice and the 
worshipjH-r with a honey whip, their car is honey hued and honey bearing. 
They are honey-handed and give the bee its honey. In comparison they are 
less vitally eonnected with Soma, though they are said to drink it at each 
pressing, and in ,sonie circles they were probably not at first reckoned among 
the Soma-drinking gods, though for this ‘ the proof is rather inadequate. 

The eliuriol of the Ays ins has curious qualities : it is not merely golden in 
all its parts, hut it is three-w heeled, has three fellies, and all its parts triple. 
One of its wheels is said to have come off when the .\(,'vins went to the wedding 
of the maiden Surya, and it is possible that the three wheels are connected 
with the fact that, unlike other go<ls, the .Ayvins in their chariot bear with them 
SftryA, for whom, therefore, there must be provided a third seat. Possibly 
t(X) the triplication, of which much appears m the myths of the .Alvins, owes 
its being to this simple cause, though it has b<-en traced to the three seasons 
of the >enr. The steeds which draw their car are .sometimes horses -there is 
no trace of the .A<,-vins as horsemen- but more often birds, swans or eagles, 
oeeusionally buffakHs. and even a single ass ; in the .Ailareya Unlhmana “ they 
are said to have won a race at the wedding of Soma and Surya with a ear 
drawn by asses. Their chariot in a single day traverses heaven ami earth, 
a power attributed also to the i hariots of the Dawn and the sun : it goes 
round the sun. and the epithet going rouiul ( imrij/iiaii) is often given to their 
ear or them, as also to Wita, .Agni. and Surya. 

The pre.senee of the Ayvins is ubiquitous : they are declared to U- in the 
heaven, the air, in plants, houses, the mountain top. alxvve and Ixilow. The 
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time of their appearance, howp\ er, is par rxcrliencr the early dawn, when they 
waken L'^, or in their car follow after L’sas, who is born at the yoking of 
their car. The appearing of the AfWns, the kindling of the fire of the sacrifice, 
the break of dawn, and the sunrise arc even treaU'd as simultaneous, but the 
normal place of the Alvins is clearly after the dawn and before the sunrise. 
In the .Aitarcya Krahmana * the .Alvins, I sas, and .Agni are stated to be 
the gods of dawn ; they also receive in the ritual red-white animals in accor¬ 
dance with their own colour. On the other hand, they have l>oth in the 
Kigs eda and elsewhere offerings at midday and esening ns well as at dawn, 
which, howei er, is their place par riccUetice, as they arc the rcciiiicnts of the 
morning litany, Pnltaranuvaka, for which the appropriate time is the period 
when the dawn has arisen. Their special connexion with the light is shown 
by the fact that they drive away the darkness and put to llight the evil 
spirits. 

The Ayvins ha\ c many parents : they are children of Dyaus, but also the 
ocean is their mother ; they are the sons of Vivass ant and .Saranyfi, daughter 
of Tvasfr, and they are the jiarents of l’fi.san and have the Dawn, as it seems, 
for their .sister. But their more ini|K)rtant relationship is with the maiden 
called SQryfi or the daughter of SQrya. She is their wife and mounts their car. 
and she bears the name A^'vini as the outcome of this relationship. But 
Surya i.s also the wife of Soma, in which ease the .\e\ ins appear as groomsmen 
who seek the bride for the husband.® In this connexion they are at the 
marriage of mortals invoked to conduct the bride home to her husband on 
their chariot. Their connexion with marriage appears also in their being 
invoked with other deities to make the union fruitful. With this their feats 
agree ; they make the barren cow to give milk, and they bestow a child on 
the wife of the eunuch. They bring lovers together and they gi\ e an oltl maid 
a husband. 

The |K)wer of the .Ayvins as the helpers in time of trouble is extraordinarily 
often extolled : no other gods are .so steadfastly helpful as they are. They 
differ in essentia! features from Indra. who is also a present aid to his des otcr-s. 
Indra is the warrior go<l who helps his followers in battle and who brings them in 
safety across the streams as they ads anee to attack their enemy. The Ayvins 
appear not to do combat, but to sase those who are in rlistress of any kind. 
They are the gods who are eonm’ctcd with the ocean, and they rescue from it 
in ship or ships. HhujsTi, son of Tugra, was alone in the midst of the ocean in 
the darkness, or was clinging to a plank in the midst of the waves: the Af vins 
heard his supplications and rescued him in a ship of a hundred oars, with four 
ships, with a winged Ixrat, with three flying cars with a hundred feet and six 
horses, with their headlong flying steeds, or with their chariot swift as thought. 
They are the physicians of the gods, and guardians and granters of immortality 
and freedom from disea.se. The old and decrepit Cyavina they released from 
his decrepitude and made him young again, and desirable to his wife. In the 
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(:«tap«th8 and Jaiminlya Brfihmauas ■ the Ule is told at full length, and the 
centre of it is the magic water, in which Cyavana bathes and so recovers youth 
and beauty, a motive of world-wide fame. The same story seems to have been 
told of a certain Kali referred to in the Rigveda. To the young Vimada they 
iirought as a wife KamadyO, who seems to have been the wife of Purumitra: 
.-.fiparently in so doing they imitated the action of Aphrodite to Helen. 
V'isnApfi, iike a lost animal, they found and restored to his father Vifvaka, 
their worshipjxT, They revived and saved Keblia who had been stabbed, 
()Ound. and east inbi the waters, and abandoned as dead for ten nights and 
nine days.’ They brought Vandana out of a pit in which he lay as dead. 
From a burning jtit they reseued Atri Saptavadhri, and placed him in a cool 
place, a fetit once attributed to -Agni, who may have been deemed to have 
acted through the .Avs ins. A (piail was sas ed by them from the jaws of a wolf. 
.At the jirayer of a she-wolf they restored the sight of Rjra^v’a who had slain 
lor her to eat a hundred an<i one sheep. They cured Paravrj of his blindness 
and his lameness. To Vi(,'palfi mare or maiden—whose limb was cut off in 
lialtle like the wing of a bird, t hey give ati iron limb. Pcdu received from them 
a strong ste<'d dragon-slaying, and Kakslvant abundant blessings including the 
making to How for him of a lumdred jars of honey or wine from a strong 
horse's head. Akin to this story is the legend that they placed on Dadhyaflc, 
son of Atharvan, a horse's head, which then told them of the place of the 
mearl of Tvastr. 

This is a formidable list of achievements and many more are given by name 
of the recipients in the Rigveda. For one and all explanations based on 
natural phenomena have been found : ’ thus the blind man is healed when the 
sun is released from the darkness - whether of winter, as Max Muller holds, 
or the arctic, as Tilak, or the rains, as A. C. Has, and it may be that, in many 
of the iiieideiits. there is more than the mere record of remarkable rescues of 
real men from misfortunes. There is not the slightest doubt that such rescues 
might give rise to traditions of the sort, recorded in the hymns, but the e.xplana- 
tion is one which cannot be given with eertaiuty in all cases ; the giving of an 
irein limb to a horse is a feat which no nuKlern could accomplish, and, while 
it might be ascribed to the A^’vins in recognition of their great powers, still 
it is lather doubtful if this is enough to explain the incident, though the 
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suggestion that Vi^pali is the first quarter of the new moon is no more plausible. 
The rescue of the quail from the mouth of a wolf and the slajing of 101 sheep 
by Rjrftfva are episodes also which seem mythical. But to recognize that 
there may be a mythical foundation to a stor}' and to discover that foundation, 
when the episode is given in the form of a mere reference in a few words in the 
Rigveda, are totally different things, and it would l>e contrary to sound method 
to seek to penetrate the e.xaet force of these legends : it is not difficult to 
interpret them, but the fatal objection to such attempts is that several ways 
of Interpretation arc always open, and that we have no standard of criticism 
by which to judge of the comparative merits of the different views. 

It is a different matter with the <|uestion of the essential nature of the two 
gods : while that is obscure, some effort to elucidate it is made requisite by the 
abundance of the material. In the first ])luee, howei er, it is important to 
note that in part at least the Indo-European eharaeter of the deities is lieyond 
all reasonable doubt: * there is a very famous Lettish myth which shows us 
the two sons—or one son -of a god who are helpers in time of need and 
who come riding on their steeds to wcki the daughter of the sun for themselves 
or for the moon, just us in the Rigs'eda the .V^vins are both wmiers of the sun- 
maiden for themsch’es and al.so for .Soma, the moon. Here the god or gods are 
also described as the morning star. In the (Ireek myth of the I)io.skouroi 
and their relation to Helene we have a clear \ariunl of the legend, and the 
Dioskouroi are of course par cxccllniee the saviours of mim, especially at sea.* 
Moreover, the es idenec of Boghaz-Koi, as we hu\e seen, jiroves the early 
existence of the NiVsatyas,* and makes it most probable that the Avesta knew 
them; before the reform of Zoroaster the -N'aoiihailhya must have been great 
gods. This fact explains in great measure the obscurity of the mythic con¬ 
ception of the gods; they have in the course of transmission attained greater 
personality, and therefore the natural substratum of the gods i.s hard to 
recognize. 

The difficulty was fully known in the earliest period of Vedic interpreta¬ 
tion ; Yaska * gives as alternatis c views sky and earth, which is the view of 
the (^iatapatha Brahmana,* or day and night, or sun and nuxm, or two kings, 
performers of holy deeds. The last view is naturally that of Geldncr,* who 
denies their connexion with the Dioskouroi and asserts that they arc merely 
Indian saints who save in time of trouble, a view which is clearly based on 
a false effort to dissociate Indian from Indo-Euroiicaii mythology. The view 

‘ t f. the prayer of .Alkiuos iii elcveii-svllabic la Tacitus. OVrm. W : Tmiuiin in Diod. 

metre us in Vedic, K. Leuinunn. Iluddha u. Ali. ( f. Helm. .Illfrrm. Hel. i. 1)21 It. 

und .Mahdvlra. pji. St.; Mannhardt, .'lore diituntly von .Schrix'der (/IrMc/ie 

Zeitschrift fur Kthnoiogie, vii. ai2 IT. IWi^iun. ii. KiUT.) l■oInI)arc« ttie saen'd 

Conira, Karnell. Ureek Hern Cults. inarnugi-of Zens and Here. Jupiter and 

pp. 175 ft. JU""' . 

* t'f. J. Rendci Harris. Essays and .Studies * .Vir. xii. ]. 

pnserUed to H’. Hidgeway, pp. 54l)-57. • iv. 1. 5. Id. 

* Germanic and Celtic ;»and]eU are alleged * I ed. Stud, o. 01. 
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that the pkIs arc sun and moon has the support of Ludwig,* Hillebrandt,‘ 
and Hardy,* but nothing else whatever can be said for it. The explanations 
as day and night and sky and earth have equally feeble support, and more 
plausibility attaerhes to the suggestion, perhaps made by Yaska and adopted 
by (ioldstiieker, that the twilights are meant, the half-dark, half-light period 
before dawn, and this would account for the fact that one only is said to be a 
son of Dyous. The more probable alternative to this view is that of Mann- 
hardt * a/id Oldenberg,* who. on the strength in part of the mention of the 
inoniing star and the evening star in the account of the Lettish god or gods, 
take the two gods to be the morning and the evening star respectively. The 
difficulty of this <'onccption is. of course, the fact that the gods are so essentially 
twin, and the view, if adopted, necessitates the supposition that this fact had 
gradually be< n obscured. I'here are indeed some traces of their separate 
eharaeter in the Higveda ' itself: thus they are called ‘ separately bom ’ and 
‘ t)orn here and there and Yaska preserves a verse ’ of which he says : ‘ One 
is called the son of night, the other the son of dawn.’ This is, it must be 
admitted, far from convincing evidence of a real recollection of the twin 
character of th<- stars, but the suggestion of Weber,* that they are to be taken 
as the twin stars of (Tcmini. is open to the quite fatal objection that there is 
nothing but the twin nature to commend it. Nor is the loss of the primitive 
connexion at all im|Kissible, with the growing inqiortance of the morning as 
the time of sacrilice.* 

A very different conception of the nature of the twins is suggested by 
Harris,whose collections of ethnic materials re\ cal.s the idea that of pairs of 
twins one is often held to have a divine origin, without there being any myth 
of nature involved. Whatever the value of the theory for other cases, it seems 
to hu\ e no special plausibility for Indian religion,'* in vi hich the natural back- 
gniund is clear, as it is in the Letti.sh myths, whose inqiortance seems unduly 
to be depreciated by failure to realirc the remarkable character of the 
jiarallels with tlie Indian legends. 

t)ther questions are suggested by the nature of the steeds of the Alvins. 
The conjecture that they were once not merely regarded as borne on chariots 
with horses, but were conceived as horses, can be supported by analogy; thus 
the sun is certainly called a horse, and the mother of the Alvins is, according 


’ Kifivdtt. iii. :u. 

’ t ril. Mt/th. HI. aril iiti. 

^ IVd.-tru/im. Vcritulr. pp. 17 0. 

* Ijitr. cil. 

* Hrt. dm 1 fda‘, pp. ‘dOtl IS. 

* V. 7a. t ; 1. ISl. t. 

* Nir. XII. li. 

* Kiptuilyu, p. HKI. 

* tVidc (/.«A. huUf, p. aiO) dcuits. ttie star 

ehariietfr of the IliuskourKii, and 
Karncll {{irrrcf and tfahfilnn, pp. 112, 


1 lathdUmstiini. But see vuii Setirucdcr, 
-tn-nrhr Hrtxgion, tl. 44a IT. : Fox, (irttk 
tind Homan Myth,, pp. 24a f. : took, 
y,ra.\, I. 7(U1 ft. ; (itjntert, pp. 2.711 ff. 

Thf Cult of the Hravmly Twins (1906) 
and Itoanergm 

tlidentwrg. Rfl, da Vfdtd, p. 211, n. 1, 
suggests that tlie native legend may 
have borrowed as[>eets front ttie magic 
IKtwers ascribed by iiuiny peoples to 
twins as uncanny. 
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to an old, if not Rigvedic, tradition, calUd u mine. Beyond this we cannot go. 
The fact that the chariots arc also l>orne by birds is of sonic interest ; arc 
we to see in this fact, as suggested in another eonucxion of the Dioskouroi by 
S. Reinach,' a relie of a time when the Ayvins were regarded themselves as 
birds, and in sja'cial swans ? It is clearly imixissiblc to determine this with any 
security : there is no trace of such a view in the \'edic literature, and to 
eonjeeture it into that literature is, therefore, illegitimate, siner- it is not 
necessary thus to exfilain the fact that the chariot of tlu' gods is Ixirne by birds. 

The connexion of the gods with Surya presents dillii'ulties in that it is not 
at all clear what SfiryA represents; Mannhardt * suggests for her the Dawn, 
E. H. .Me yer * tho |,,^>dd(‘sSS of the doucl.s, while OldenIxTg * thinks that SQryA 
means literally the sun-maiden as the feminine form of the sun, the alternative 
expression ‘ daughter of the sun * being invented t(» rem(»ve the apparent in- 
eonsisteney of the usage. It is ditlieiilt to feel any eeiiainty as to this identi¬ 
fication : the fact that Soma is said to marry the maiden d(K*s inerease 
the probability that she is the sun. but the further fact t hat Pusan also marries 
her makes the idea loss likely. Ingenuity might also eonne<*l the legend of the 
victory of the Avvins in a chariot race at the wedding of Surya to Soma as a 
trace of an older version, in which the Avvins were able to win her hand by 
showing their superior swiftness to the other w(H>ers in a chariot race, and 
this idea would carry us into the sphere of eoneeptioris which arc scon in the 
Indian Svayamvara. but comnani .sense forbids us to combine priestly 
speculations in this manner.^ 


7 . Tlii- (roddf^H I hunt 

I’sas the goddess is no small tigurc in the llig\c<ia : she is the subject of 
twenty hvnins and is mentioned n(»t less than IJ(K) times in all. and the hymns 
addressed tt> lier are among tlie most brilliant in the whole of the SamhiU. 
The personification of the dawn is of the slightest description, and takes the 


form of picturing her as a maiden deck 
rc\ cals her bosom to mortal c\’es. She i 

■ CutUs, Mythes ct Kf/»^4orw, ii. 4*2-57. 

Cf, ttic bird form iujsurned t>> the 
llotrwhcn reeitiiiK the morning lilans 
at the Alirfitm, vi. 4. 

* Op. nt.. 2515 ; so \K. iv. 7 f. 

' Jrulop. yjyUi. n. 07a. 

" Hd. firs p. 2ia ; v<»n .StlinK-dtr 

(o/j. rit. n. 4J4. a. -i) reganis ber as the 
young 8un. wht* is renewed yearly and 
eclebral*** u frewh inurriug<‘. 

The legend of I*eloj» lias, it in well known, 
of late led to the nu«t remarkable 
sfK'ruiations of annual vulirm, detcr- 
nuned us the result of races, by the 
I'umbridge school of religion ; see 


ed by her mother in gay attire, who 
> young, being lajm again and again, 

ThrniiJi, pp. 220 ff. IWlier (frOltef- 
nariifn, pp. 220. 229) comitares the 
wedding of Soma and SOryA U) that of 
Zeus and Here : itev aUo von .SeiinxMler, 
op. cU. M, aa 2 ff. fii)ltbrandt (Ved. 
yiyth. n. 41 f.) strongly supports SOryA 
Oh Tsa*. The apparent p4dyandry 
of .S&ryA m myth, ttol the tvedding 
hymn, is clearly not to lx; taken as a 
retlex of human usage despite voa 
.•schroeder {op. cit. li. 402); cf. the eoo* 
ncxion of tlx.* morning and evening stari 
with the twilights, (*ruy, Myth, of .4U 
fUicens in. 1125. Different ideas nuiy 
easily be at the bottom of the mytlis. 
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and yet ih ancient: she wastes away the life of mortals. She shines now, and 
shall shine in the future as in former days ; she shines forth, shortening the 
davs of men, the last of the days tliat l>ave dawned, the first of those that 
have to eomc. I sas on her eoming awakes to life men and animals: the 
birds fiv up from their nest, and men seek their work. She illumines the 
WBs s, and <lriv e-s away the spirits of darkness and evil : bad dreams she sends 
to Trita Aptj a. She opens the gates of darkness as the cattle their stall, and 
she is called the mot her of cattle. She is Ixrme on a shining swift car drawn by 
steeds, or ruddy kine or bulls, perhaps the red rays of the light of morning 
rather than the red clouds of the morning : in a day she tras erses thirty 
>’cjanas. 

The Dawn stands in the closest relation to the sun, who follow's her as a 
lover. She is the wife as well ns the beloved of Surya, but, as she precedes 
him ns well us is followed by him, by another train of thought she appears as 
the mother of Siiryn or yet again as created by him. She is also the sister 
of the Aditya Hlmga, the kinswoman of Varuna. and the sister, the greater 
.sister, of night, from whom, however, she is also born, and who aj)pcars invoked 
jointly with her; loth are mothers or wives of Surya or Agni.' Ueyond all she 
is the daughter of Dynus, and even once she api)ears as the beloved of heaven. 
With Agni she is closel) connected, appearing before or with or after him 
us the (ire lit for the morning saerifice. She is the friend of the Alvins and 
is Ixjrn at the yoking of their ear: moreover, if she is SOryS, she is also 
their wife. Once t(K>, like Surya, she is associated with the moon, which pre¬ 
cedes the daw ns as the harbinger of day. Indra is said to has’c lighted up the 
dawn as is natural in the great lindcr of light, but onee heajipears as hostile and 
as shattering her car:* the myth is ob.seure. and has been variously inter¬ 
preted of the thunderstorm o^ erwhelming the light of dawn, and as a victory 
of Indra bringing the sun orer the dawn, which seeks to delay his advent. 
With the lattei siew nun be eomjiared the prayer that is onee offered to her 
not to delay her coming, that the sun may not .scorch her as a tliicf or an 
enemy.* Normall\. however, the Dawn never infringes the law of order: 
she goes straight along her path and never misses her way. She awakes the 
devout nian to sacritiee, and is besought to let the niggard sleeji on. But, by 
t hr usual inv ersion ot ideas, she is sometimes rejiresented us being aw akened by 
the worshijipcrs. To her worship]H'r she brings wealth, long life, renown, and 
glorv, to her and to the sun the dead man is said to go,* and the Fathers are 
seated in the laj) ol the ruddy daw ns.’’ 

* l*ertiu{i« wivi*fc of Vi\afi\aiit ; KV. x. a m\th of nature; K\‘. i. 71. 5, 8; 

17. 1 f. : Hiliebrandt. I nf. Mt/tJi. u. ut.nl. 1 ; \. 4*2. Kt; x. 10. 1 ; GI. 5 ff.; 

♦4 7. M. 1. 3. 7 f. ; 1 . 7. 4. 1 f. ; MS. iv. 

' HV. li. 15. G ; 1 %. 30. K 11 ; x. 138. 5 ; H. 1*2 ; I'B. vni. 2. 10. 

73. 0. All Auslruliai) i>arttUcl it given * RV. ^. 70. 9. 
b\ l.aiig. ('ujitom and p. 210. The ‘RV. x. 15. 9. 

Rrfthnmtuifi Hunt h tale of the incrtt ‘ RV. x. 15. 7. 

•r I^ruj&itatt ami I'mis. apparrntK 
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Throughout the conception of dawn there runs the multiplicity of the 
actual dawns on the one hand and the unity of the goddess on the other hand : 
the poet here and there inclines to treat each dawn as a separate being, but 
this tendency is over-crossed by the unity of the substance of the deity. She 
is, of course, the Aurora of Rome and the Eos of Greece, but the parallelism 
is no proof of an Indo-European cult, and the Teutonic Ostara and the 
Lettish Uhsing represent rather a worship of the young sun in the spring.* 

It would, of course, be an error to supjKJse tlrnt these hymns to Dawn are 
generically different from the other Vedie h\unns : they are not in the 
slightest degree inconsistent with the position which in the ritual the goddess 
has assigned her : she in the morning before the birds begin to sing is invoiced 
with other deities, but receives no share in the Soma drink. On the other 
hand, while in nuieh of the ])oetr\' there is, as a residt in part of tins fact, a 
freedom from connexion with the details of the offering, the priests were well 
aware of the \ alue of the Dawn to them as bringing the aeti\ ity of the saerifice, 
and en.snring them the largesse whieli they desired : hence it is not im]K)ssible 
that the ejhthet Daksina uttrilmted in one pa.ssagc to the goddess does directly 
identify her with the saeritieiul fee. and reduce the dawn to the asiK-et of a 
valuable eommereial assetIt wimld be « rung, therefore, to accept the v'iew ’ 
that the worship of Dawn died out as the Vedie Indians wandered further 
south-east, us was long ago suggested by Weber, On thi' other hand, it is clear 
that this worship must have had a commeneement, and tiuit tin) in .some place 
where the phenomena of nature are such as to evoke the real jioctry of the 
Vedie descriptions of dawn; that this must have been in the Punjab is all but 
eertuin. This fact alone would suggest the early date of the I'jas hymns, for 
the heart of the Higveda was not, we may be certain, composed there, but 
rather in the later Kuruksetra country south of Amb&la, where alone the 
])henomena, which are seen in the myth of Indra, apjiear m their lull form.* 
In these later scats of Vedie civilization the goddess continued to receive her 
meed of praise, and hymins ba.sed on the old w'cre composed for hi‘r, but the 
worship of the goddess w’as rawer of imjiortanee in the ritual. Hillebrandt s * 
theory tliat the Dawn celebrated in the Rigveda is the first dawn of the new 
year, is wholly unsujiported by any evidence, and dejiends on a theory of the 
Uigvedie view of the year wliieh is arbitrary. He identifies dawn with the 

‘ Usas’s diiiict (KV. x, gli. g) imiy be com- li> lx- stalled in security from the cold, 

pared with the dums- of the sun on as in t end. li. CIl; \ ergd, (feorg. iii. 332. 

Easter day in Ccnnaii and Slav ‘ Hopkins, .I.tO.S, xix. 28 ff.; alwve, I'art 1, 
mythology' 1 von hchroeder, Arisehr t hap. 1. 

Religion^ 11. 51 11. For Celtic parallels, * 1 rd. Mytli. ii. 25 11., followed by von 
see Hhys, CtltU Ueathauium, pp. 2»9 f., .Sehroeder, Arintht Heiifum, it. 58 1. 

4 jj(| For the fact tliat night in the Vedie 

■ Bloomtield, Kei. 0 /I'rda, p. 71. conception preceded day sec Keith. 

■ Weber, Omina tt 1‘orlmln, p. 831. Hillc- .IKA.S. lUlO. pp. 148-6, 555-60. Vit*y 

brand! (Fed. Myth. li. 38 f.) thinks that in AV. viii. U. 1 may be dawn. For thr 

the dawn cult is to be traced to a place dawns und Indra’s contest with Vala 

where winter conditions cause the cuttle t'luip. 9, 1 1. 
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Eks^tak/i, wliicli i« dark half of the month Magha, ami is connected 
with the Mamti, hut thi.s ii. purely arbitrary. Nor is there any force in Brah- 
iriana assertions of 1 Nas as wife of the year and wife of the seasons.^ 


§ 8. The Moon 

Apart from his connexion with Soma,’ the moon is not prominent in the 
\ c(iie literature, unless with Hillebrandt we recognize him under such guises 
as that of Brhaspati, .Apurii Napat, Vanina, ^’arna, Narufansa, or Tva-^ftr, or 
Vi(,vanij>a. lie appears rarely in eonjuiietion with Surya in the compounds 
Sfiryamasa and Sfiryaeandramasa, but little is said of the ])air beyond noting 
their alternate a])pearanee, which is once attributed to Brhaspati, their 
creation by the creator, and the faet that they are the two bright eyes of 
Vanina.’ The birth of the mixm from the sun is recognized, a.s well as its 
regular death.* The connexion of the moon with the mind is early recorded,’ 
and may stand in relation to its eonncxion w it h the Fathers.* In addition to 
the inlluenee of the imxin on vegetation, its eonnexion with the tides is 
recognized.’ 'J'he moon phases also receive some degree of worship,* and the 
darkness in the face of the moon is aeeoiinted for in various ways,' The 
daiminlya Brahmana’'’ already records the existence in the moon of a hare, 
idcnlilied with Yama, whence tlie later name of (.'ayin a \ iew corresponding to 
the oeeidental belief in the man in the moon. Among otlier identifications 
PrajUpati apix'ars once eipiated with (’andramas, but the more normal view 
is found in the idea of the Kausltaki Hn'ilunana tliat from the asceticism of 
Prajflpali there sprang up live beings. Agni, Vayn. .\dityn, ( andramas, and 
I'sas. .Another [lassage tells that the first four of tliese deities made giKid the 
members of Prajapati when the work of creation exhausted him and he fell to 
pieces.” 

Much stress has of late” been laid on the moon as the .source of many 
myths which apjiear in our texts in eonnexion with the sun ; thus the ritual 


* (,'B. vi. 1.H ; MS. 11.13. 1(1. For Tiluk’h 

fif a poIikT ilawij wv Arctic Home 
«n the I ciias, p|>. K‘i fT.. and a refutation 
in .\. ('. Due, HiftA'rdif India, i. 390/1. 

’ Srr Ulow. Chap. 10. § 3. For Inin, »ee 
HrrtHiutoa.i.lUl.and fur other reUgiouH, 
vuiiSei)ro(‘(lcr,.'4ruir/ir fT. 

* I(V. 1 . Ufi. 1/; X. «8. 10; 11K». 3; viii. 41. 

9 ; 1 . 72. 10. 

* \V,xi..1(lhUehnindt.l>f/. Aiy(A.i.471f.); 

RV. X. T>i. .> (where Soma ts dearly 

the nuHui); 'I'H. ij, 3. 7. 8. 

* HV. X. 90. 13 (moon born from mind); 

A.\. H. 4. I : IIAU. i. It. 16 ; ill. 2. 18. 

* Storeotypied in HAl\ vi. 2 ; Cl’, v. 10 ; 

sec liciow. Chap. 28, § 10. For thi» i-on- 


iiexiuo of. Fiutardi, de facie morbr lunae, 
28, pp. 048 .A, 948 C ; lamblichos, W 
P. 82. The moon ii the place, eye, light 
of Uie Father!. KB. i. 2 ; MS. I'v. 2. 1 ; 
li. 4. 2. 2. 

’ .AB. vii. 11. For the origin of rain from 
the moon, «ee .AB. liii. 26. 15 ; Darme* 
kteter, ZA. ii. 308 ; Flmy, .V. H. xx. 1. 

* See below, Chap. 11, § B. 

” The ofIcnng-pla(‘e on the earth is placed 
in the moon, VS. i. 26 ; i. 2. 5, 8 f. 
i.2. 8. 

" VI. 1.8.16; KB.vi.l ; TB.ii.3.6.1. 
Von Schroeder,a4ri«cAe Ad^gt(m,ii.559fr.; 
F. Scbulue, Ptyckologie der NtUurvclkert 
pp. 316 ff. 
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use of swinging has plausibly been regarded as unnatural as a sun rite, but 
easily explicable as one derived from the moon ; the conception of the sun as 
a boat or a s’essel stands in a similar relation, while in German nirthologj" 
such Indian beliefs as the hare in the moon, and the ceremonial striking of the 
calves with a fresh twig to produce milk in connexion with the new and full 
moon offerings, appear transferred to the sun. The imixirtance of the moon 
in early times as giving the means of measuring time is insisted upon, and 
even the connexion of the fish with fertility is tiHccd to the apparent con¬ 
nexion of shai>e between the fish and the sickle of the moon. These con¬ 
jectures, fortunately, need not be seriously <-onsidered in regard to Vedic 
mythology; if tliey have any validity, they refer to a period distinctly earlier 
than the religion of the Veda. 

It is probable in any ease that the ejuestion is not one of the super- 
session of a mcxm mythology by a sun mj'thology, but of simple contamination. 
If we hear that in the highest step of Visnu there is the well of the mead.’ it is 
not nece.ssary to bring into connexion with this the Lettish legend of the foot¬ 
print of the horse in which I’hsing. god of the spring sun. brews beer, and to 
suggest that there was an lndo-Kuro]x an myth which saw in the murks on the 
moon the fcxitprint of a steed, the coiielusioii ulfiiiiately being drawn that 
behind both Visnu and Thsiiig we hacc a mcKin deity. The mead is from 
the heaven. Visiiu's highest step is in the heaven ; the eoinbination of ideas is 
thorouglily in the s])irit of the Vedic imagination. Or again .\gni’,s flight into 
the waters,‘ and assumption of animal foniis therein, arc easily enough 
explained from his eliuracter as the lightning from the clouds, and we are not 
really helped by the suggestion that the myth goes buck to the loss of light 
when the moon disappears, the Iheriomorjihic conce]ition being due to the 
sickle shape of the iikkiii which suggests a fish,’ naturally eejuated with the 
salmon form in wliieh Loki evaded his jiiirsucrs, or even the Dolphin shape of 
.'\pollo. Agni, after all, is not conceived as a fish, and the imaginative effort.s 
required U> introduce the nicKiii suggest that the whole suggestion of the im- 
ixirtanee of the moon is greatly exaggerated. The moon by its waxing and 
waning doubtless was of great iinjKirtaiiee in fixing times of offering, but in 
India at least it is diflieult to see how fundamental imjKirtance could be 
attached to this figure in comparison with the \ ital energy of the sun. The 
ethnic evidence for the imjiortanee of the mcxm is valuable,* but it is idle to 
suppose that every religion has developed on parallel lines and we may believe 
that Indo-European religion, owing jx rhaps to the place of its development, 
was less than some others inclined to make much of the mcxm. 

' KV. i, 154. 5. Ilntltntuin, pp. 1117 ff.. gaU ff. 

’ See below, ( hap. 1(1. S I. ‘ Ns IliilebrniKlt, l>rf. Myth., pp. 13(1. ; 

• t'on .Sehroc-dcr naturally lincls here- an e\- Hhys. Criiic Hrathendom, pp. (172 f. 

planutlon of the Clinstian fish symbol. For (lerrnany see ( acaar, B. (1. i. SO; 

discussed bv Scheftelowits, .drcAie/ur Helm.-■Hlgrrm, ffe/, i. 257 f. ; for Runic, 

Jirl. xiv. 1-53, 321 -irg ; ( umont. /hr VVissowa,//cl. drr Romcr*, p. 815 : Kox, 

ortftitatixthrn Hrli^iouert on rOmuchfu Or<tk and Homan Myth., pp. 244 f. 



CHAPTER 9 
THE GREAT GODS—AERIAL 
§ 1 . Indra 

Lsjjka is the greulcst ('oil of tliu Rigvcciu, with tlip solitary exception of 
Varuna, wlio may be deemed to equal him in might.* His connexion with the 
Soma offering Ls. however, far closer than tliat of ^'ar^lna ; he is the subject 
of 250 hymns, or ahnost a quarter of the whole of the collection, and he 
shares with other deities at least lifty more. He is, however, like Varuna in 
one thing : he is not a god whose physical nature overwhelms the anthro[)o- 
morphism of the poets : lie has, therefore, become the subject of many myths, 
which it would be idle to seek to bring into any connexion whatever with the 
normal basis of his nature. 

Of the jiersonal appearance of Indra a much more vi\ id picture is given 
tlum of any other of the gods : he has head, arms, hands, and a great belly 
which he lills full with the Soma, .so that it comes to b( likened to a lake. His 
lips are often mentioned; his beard is agitated when he inos'os, and. like his 
hair, it is tawny ; his arms are long and strong, as becomes the wieldcr of the 
Ijoll, and he can a.ssume any form at svill. His favourite weapon is the 
thunderbolt,* of metal or of gold, with four or a hundred angles, with a 
hundred or a thousainl [loints. Ilis is par ejcellciur the epithet vajrin, 
' bearer of the bolt', w Inch is else given but once each to Rudra, the Maruts, 
and Manyu. When lie bears a bow, his arrows are hundred-jrointed and 
winged with a thousand feathers. He has also a hook with which he gives 
Wealth or lights, and the .\thnrvaveda * gives him a net wherewith to over- 
I'ome Ids foes. His chariot is drawn by horses, normally two, but sometimes 
a thousand or eleven hundred ; their hair is like [reacock’s feathers. His 
favourite food is the Soma, which he drinks on the very day of his birth, and of 
wldeh he consumed three lakes when seeking to slay Vrtra ; on yet another 
oeeasion he drank thirty lakes. The epithet Soma-drinker is so essentiallj' his 
that it is given only to Vilyu apart from him. and a few times to Brhaspati and 
Agni, when associated with him. His connexion with Vayu in this regard 
is close; he is said to have Indra for his charioteer. Indra, however, also 
drinks milk mixed with honey, and is partial to buffaloes, eating as many as 

^ Kur Ittii paraltehstit with Thorr, see Mann- kta uad Indra (11114). also B. 
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100 or even 800. He also eats cakes and grain, of which his horses likewise 
partake. 

The birth of Indra is mysterious, like that of other heroes ; he declines to 
be bom save through his mother’s side; ' this may l>e interiireted ’ as the 
lightning bursting through the cloud, or it may be merely treated os one of the 
many cases of miraculous births, which may be ascribed to nothing more than 
popular fancy, and of which tiic birth of .\theiie is on one view a famous ease. 
His mother is called once a cow, ami he is stylcii a calf : once • she is (ailed 
NistigrI, identified by Sayaiia witii .\difi. Twice she is styled ^'ava,sl, as he is 
the son of strength {for'o.s). The Atharvaveda ‘ makes her KkfoitakA, daughter 
of PrajApati, which is of course merely speculation. His father is Ts'astr or 
Dyaus, and a legend ’’ clearly indicates that, in order to obtain the .Soma, 
he seized his father by the foot and slew him : perhaps for this reason wc lind 
one clear record of the hostility of the gods to Indra, Only late s]H-cnlntion * 
makes him the oldest, or the fasourite, son of PrajApati, while with .Agni he 
springs from the mouth of the giant in the Purusasukta, .Vgni and Pflsan arc 
made his brothers, and his sons once occur, but without indication who they 
are; he has, however, a son Kutsa, jiroduced from his thigh and jireciscly like 
him, in the .Jaiminiya,’ His wife is IndrAni, but the .Aitarcya HrAhmapa * 
gives him two wives, Sena and PrasahA, who are clearly legendary; the regular 
jiost-A'edie wife, ^'aci, daughter of Puloman, is clearly derived from his 
epithet (’ociprdt, ‘ lord of strength', understood as husband of ^’aci, a meaning 
which Pisehcl" vainly reads into tlie Kigveda, She definitely ajipcars in the 
Jaimihiya Hruhmana in a curious legend in which Kutsa .Aurava, born ol 
Indra's thigh and his double, lies with her and is marked by Indra to distin¬ 
guish him. Hut another tale alluded to in the Atharvaveda*" tells how in love 
of an .Asura woman, the Danas'l Viiisttdiga,** he went to live among the .Asuras, 
assuming a female form among women, a male among men. Here [x-rhaps 
should be reckoned his invocation as Mena. ‘ wife ’ or ‘ daughter of \ rsana^va 
in the SubrahrnanvA.*" ,A s iilgar tale *" records how, as Sumitra, he had 
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intercourse with Dirgllajih^■i. an Asura woman, who licked the Soma and 
had unlimited organs of sex. 

Of the other gods Indra is closely connected with his troop, the Maruts, 
witli Agni whom he generates or finds in the waters, and to whom he is akin in 
nature, with Varuna, V5yu, Soma, Brhaspati, Pusan, and Visnu, svhose 
relation to him becomes in some passages a close one. With Surya he is 
actually here and there identified, he rcccis'es the epithet Savitr, and the 
^'atapatha Hrfihmana * declares him to be the sun and Vrtra the moon. But he 
differs from all the gods in his ])hysical magnitude which makes the two worlds 
but half of him. heaven and earth insufficient for his girdle, and ten earths not 
equal to him. No language is too strong for the Vedic [)oets in expressing his 
greatness; SQrya and ^'arunu are made inferior to him, he is invoked to 
destroy the foes of Vanina, .Mitra, Aryaman. he makes broad space for the 
gods in battle ; he is an indeiH'iident ruler par excellence, and occasionally, 
like Varuya, a universal ruler. He is the mighty {i^ahra), an epithet rarely 
ustsl of any other god. He jiractically alone is styled ' of a hundred [)Owers ' 
{^at(ikralu ); he is strong, young, immortal, and ancient. 

There is nothing here to show clearly the nature of Indra. save in so far 
as his connexion with the sun and the fire suggests his fiery character, and that 
with V'Ayu his fierce onset. But the myth of the slaying of Vrtra, which is 
the great deed of the god, is not doubtful in sense. It takes the form of the 
slaying by the gwi with the aid of the Manits and of Vi.snu. or without their 
aid, of a serjicnt which was lying on the mountains kecjiing in with its coils 
the waters of the streams. The flood of the waters flows then swiftly to the sea. 
and at the same time the light shines forth. The god strikes ^’rtraon the back, 
or .smites Ins face, or pierces his vital parts. But the action is not done onee. 
but ever and again, and Indra is implored to perform it in the future ns in the 
j>8st. The waters set free are likened often to lowing cows, and such is the 
fury of the on.sel that the heaven and earth tremlile with fear. It is important 
to note tliat the terms u.sed of the myth are essentially restricted with \ ery 
rare exeejitions to the words, ladt. mountain, waters, or risers, in place of 
lightning, clouds, and air. The cows which occur here and there arc ojien to two 
interpretations ; they may la* sinqily the waters, for in a few eases the waters 
are clearly so designated, as when it is said that the cows roared at the birth 
of Indra. But they may also be the rays of light, set free when the waters are 
UHisened. 

In the view of Oldenberg ^ the use of the terms mountain and streams is 
proof that in the Vedie periial the poets conceived the deed of Indra as the 
setting forth from mountains on earth of streams terrestrial, the invaluable 

a yoke lui his Rliouldrm, supiHirtmg a ' I'f. Hiltebrandt. op. rit. lii. 44. For 
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waters of the Punjab : he grants tliat in the oldest period the myth was one 
of the thunderstorm, the fall of rain, and the coming of the light.' But, while 
he admits that this view of the mslh was perfectly well known to Yiska and to 
the later literature, he denies that it was appreciated by the Vedic poets. 
This is, however, difficult to accejit: the arguments adduced for it are not by 
any means conclusive. The absence of direct mention normally—occasionally 
there is such mention as Oldenberg admits—is due to the fact that the storj' is 
a ra_vth ; it has passed the stage when it is merely a description of phenomenon, 
and it is not only a myth but a very [xjpular myth. Mortsiver. it is imiKissible 
to accept the view that Vajra, the name of the liolt, is not the thunderbolt, 
which it is throughout the Vedk' liU-rature. often in quite clear fashion. The 
comparison of mountains «ith clouds is natural and easy : the mountains 
are the clouds, which before the storm hung in heavy darkness refusing to 
yield the rain : the storm comes, the lightning bursts forth, the ruin falls, and 
the sun shines out. A different view is suggested by the theory of Hillebrandt • 
wliich sees in tlie story of the contest with Vrtra, not the storm-god bringing 
down the rain to earth, but the defeating of a serpent demon, the glacier 
which with the winter cold holds fast the waters in ice.’ The suggestion 
is brilliant and attructii e. and. if such a glacial myth existed, it would clearly 
be natural to find its remnants in the tale of Vrtra, but t he evidence which cun 
be adduced from the language of tlie Uigveda is of the most inadispiate nature 
to prove the thesis desired. 

The slaying of Vrtra is not merely attributed to Indra : by the syncretism 
of the Veda, it is also attributed to -Agni and Soma. The gods us a whole ore 
stqiposed to aid Indrain the contest, but at the roaring or hissing of the .serpent 
thev fled, leaving the Maruts only to aid him, and once at least even they fled, 
and left him alone. Visnii is also an aider in the struggle and even earthly 
priests lend aid. 

■Another myth telKof the slaying of the three-headed Vivvarfipa by Indra 
it is, however, clear that this is a more modern form of a myth in which 
A’iyvarfipa was slain b\' Trita, lor this form of the ms'll! appears in tlu* 
Uigveda, and in the As esta 'I'liraetaona is .said to slay a three-headed ser|jent 
with six eyes, freeing thus taij fair ladies. In the classical mytlis of Herakles 
and Geryoneus. and of Hercules and Cacnis, the monsters Imve likewise three 
heads, and, when slain, the hero wins the cattle which they has'e taken ami 
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hidden awav. The motive of winning cows is found also in the VijvarOpa 
myth, and it is perfectly clear that these four myths are one and the same in 
nature : in the case of the Avesta the part of restoring lost cattle has past over 
Ut Ahura himself, who is par cxcelUnce the discoverer of lost things. 

With this mrth may lie compared the legend ' of Sarama and the Pa 9 is. 
The I'anis stole and hid away cows in a cave among the rocks, and Indra’s 
dog, Sarama, pursues them and finds the place where are the cows : them she 
demands hack from tlie Panis in a dialogue which is preserved to us in an 
mtercsting. if not very old, hymn of the Rigveda. The Panis refuse to give 
them hack and the later tradition makes Sarama unfaithful to her mission. 
This, however, is not recairded in the Rigveda, and from other accounts it 
seems that Indrn advances against the Panis and recovers the cows, More- 
nver, we lind Hrhaspati eiigageel in the same feat; the priestly god with his 
prayers cleaves the harriers behind which the cows are hidden, and brings 
them forth. .\gni too takes a.share in the struggle : the priestly god of fire is 
naturally active in this irnjmrtant undertaking. The Angirases also take a 
great part. or. in their i)lace, the seven seers, the eponymous fathers of the 
priestly clans. They pray and they offer sacrifice, and thus attain the same 
end. A further element in the picture of Vala : ludra cleaves his ridge in 
attaining the cows. The meaning of the myth can hardly he doubtful when 
it is noted how often Indra is brought into prominenee as the maker of the 
dawn and the finder of the sun. The cows must be. not rain-clouds, as some¬ 
times in the myth of Vrt.ra, but the morning beams of light, or perhajis the red 
clouds of dawn ; there is little difference between the two conceptions. The 
nature of Vala, " the Keeper'. is clearer still; he is merely the personifica¬ 
tion of the jiiaee m which the cows are kept. Rut the I’apis are not quite so 
easy to exjilam ; llillebrandt® has found in them an liLstorieal people, and has 
argued that the mention of the Panis is a piece of history turned into myth. 
It is [lerfeetly ^Kissible that this could be the ease, but in the case of the Panis, 
who are assimilated to Parnians, the references arc not satisfactorily taken as 
historical in ultimate essence : the theory too involves speculations regarding 
the places in which the Rigs'cda was composed which will not stand very close 
investigation.* The natural and satisfactory view is that the Panis were the 
misers, who refuse to give the priests gifts, and who are overthrown, a con¬ 
ception which is interwoven with the mythical winning of the clouds. 

A further question, however, arises as to the e.vact eireiimstanees in which 
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the clouds are won. Is it to be supposed that the iepend is only another side 
of the winning of the light in the yrtra legend, which means, no doubt, the 
appearance of light after the thunderstorm ? The answer to this question 
is usually given in the affirmative, but it seems much more likely that the 
ras'th is an independent one, the winning of the sun and the dawn from the 
dark mountains of the night, as is the view of Oldenberg. To supiMwe that 
this is a secondary development from the other myth is not necessary, nor 
very probable. But it is impossible to follow Oldenberg in the view that the 
winning of the light and the sun, which is connected with the Vrtra myth, is 
not an expression of the recovery of the light after the storm, but a poetical 
embellishment of the theme. 

While it is in these mythical forms that the feats of Indra as bringing down 
the rain and finding the light are mainly eelelirated, there are passages in 
which he is credited with creating the lightnings and turning the waters 
of heaven downwards, and very much more freely is his feat of winning the 
dawn and the sun celebrated. .Such a god was clearly essentially suited to tie 
the god of the warrior, and Indra is the great aider of the \'edie Indian, the 
.\ryan. in his fights, whether with other .Vryan fia-s. or more often in the 
tradition with the Oasas or Dasyus, in whom we must often see the ahorigines. 
It would be wholly impossible to believe that in every ease the Dftsas are 
human enemies, and they include doubtless evil s|)irits who are none other 
than the gods of the haled races ; twice in the Iligi eda ' we find phallus wor¬ 
shippers regarded as hostile, and everything points to the probability of such 
deities being among the enemies overthrown by Indra in the Kigveda. But, 
equally obviously, historical men may be reckoned as among the foes of the 
gods, and invested with traits of demons. Or again they may simply be men¬ 
tioned as defeated by Indra. as princes whom we have no rea.son to doubt as 
Aryan are represented as being defeated for another iirinee by the aid of the 
god, as when for Tfirvayaiia, ,^yu, Atithigva, and Kiitsa are overthrown. 

The hostile Dusas or Dasyus are regarded as black skinned * and noseless, 
doubtless a reference to flat noses, hut their chief characteristic, and the one 
which makes them no real men, is their refusal to worshij) the Aryan gods, and 
to give gifts to the ]>riesl, the two essential duties of the true Veilie warrior. 
Of the jirinees favoured by Indra the greatest, or one of the greatest, is Atithigs’a 
or Divodasa. ‘ the seri ant of the heaven ’, whose name has wrongly induced 
Hillebrandt * to treat him as a Dasa and to find the Dasas among the Dahac, 
instead of among the aborigines of India itself. Among his foes are men with 
names like Karafija and Parnaya,* whose apjicllations seem very possibly 
aboriginal, and aliove all ^anibara. That foe lias forts, ninety or ninety-nine, 
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or a hundred, and with the aid of Indra he destroys them and defeats him in 
his liome in the mountains. Mythical these references may of course be, and 
clouds be meant, but it is quite as easy to see in them the real palisades of the 
aboriipnes stormed by Aryan princes, and their pursuing their enemy to the 
hills in which us always the defeated forces from the plains take refuge, 
^lainbara is also defeated by Indra for the sake of Rji^van, son of Vidathin. 
He also lulls to sluinlxT and to ruin Cumuri and Dhuni for the sake of Dabhiti, 
and this reference may not ina))tly lx- applied to an attack on the enemy made 
by night when the camp was wrapped in slumber.* Another foe overcome by 
Indra is llibigu : his name like that of Pipru and of other of Indra’s foes 
seems iin-Arvan. 

In other eases there may be a more mythic basis. The demon I'rana is 
described as having ninety-nine arms w hich is rather inhuman : * Arbuda is so 
little sj)eeitied as to be of doubtful origin, (,'usna seems from his name to be 
the hisser,’ in which ease he would hase analogies with Vrtra, whose snorting 
{(t'amihu) so frightens the gods that they run away, leaving Indra to liglit 
alone with the monster. He is also called a wild beast ‘ and he seems to be 
horned, which may of course merely refer to the head-dress of a ehief of the 
alxirigmes. His ehief ri\ al is Kutsu, who ajipears as battling against him, and 
as victor by the aid of Indra. who for his sake tore from the sun a wheel, pro¬ 
longing the daylight and thus enabling, it may be assumed, Kutsa to turn the 
issue of battle. The feat of Indra is several times mentioned, and the fact that 
Kutsu is a real hero is suggested, though not jiroved, by the fact that elsewhere 
he appears in hostile relation to Indra,** just as .Vtithigvu, who is normally the 
proU'ge of Indra, in one or two places ajipears in t he reverse relation. It is true 
that it is not to ix' e.\peeted that a god, or a hen> of divine dimensions, would 
Ik- thus placed in op|Kisition to the god, though, us the god is the uncertain 
Indra. the argument is by no means conclusive. Kiit.sa in the ca.se of his real 
(lersonalily must be a king, and this is not inconsistent with his being called a 
seer; royal seers are not unknown. The Juiminiyu llrahmanu makes him 
born irom Indra's thigh and disloyal to him. No other god has anything like 
the same place as Indra in the overcoming of the Dasas for the .sake of the 
Aryans: the feat is ascribed cLsewhere only to .-Vgiii. the .•Vfvins. and the 
gods generallv. 

Other Dasas are certainly not real men ; such are Vyanyn, wliose jaws 
Indra struck off, ami Nanniei, who is the hero of a strange tale : ** Indra. it 
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t««in8, made s compact with him not to sUy liim by any wc8i>on. by wet or 
dry, by day or ni([ht. and. true to this compact, when he did slay him it was 
with the foam of the sea at the twilight on the margin of the sea. and the head, 
struck off, follows him, reproaching him with treachery. The stor\’ is e8|>ecialty 
interesting becau.se of its clear reference to the idea of the external soul ; 
doubtless that of Narauci was deemed to l)e [rlaceii in the sea foam. Note¬ 
worthy also is Indra’s conseiousne.ss of guilt in slaying.' A further curious 
tale tells how Indra as the result of over-indulgen<-e in his favourite Soma 
became ill, and how he was cured by drinking with Namuci. or by extracting 
in some way from his body, a curious mixture of Soma and Sura. The Sautrii- 
mani rite of the Hrahmanas is clearly a case of a rite founded on the strange 
and unedifying myth. In the Higvc<ln * Indra twists oil the head of .Namuci. 
which suggests the natural phenomenon of a waters|a)nt amid.st a storm. 

The .\suras also are more probably to 1 k' taken as the )a)Wcrs of darkness 
than as men. though individual .\siirus may be ijnitc «cll luithing but men : 
thus Pipru is called a Dasa. and also an .Asiira, and the .'\sura Varcin. whose 
hundred and thousand men arc slain by Indra and Visim when they over- 
thrf)W ^'ambara, may fall in the same category. .\s wc have seen, the .Asuras 
appear but seldom as foes in the Higvcda : in one hymn, however, we learn 
that .Agni abandons the .Asuras, and joins the gods, that Indra slays Vrtra, 
and that the wiles of the .Asuras depart from them." In the Hrahmana 
literature Indra of course, like the other gods, lights against the Asuras, and 
after the usual period of defeat succeeds in defeating them m turn by the 
adoption of some ritual device or the repetition of some formula.* 

In some eases we have full evideneeof historical hapjHMiings. Tiirvafa and 
Yadu, that is the kings of the two tribes of that time, in whose hi-storical 
character we hine no ground to doubt.* are ileelared to have been brought 
safely over the stream by Indra's aid, lioiibtless jiroeured by the help of the 
priest, and he is the great god who assists .Siidiis at the instance of Vasi.stha " 
in the battle with the ten kings, and makes him inerthrow his rivals, bringing 
them to death in the stream of the I’arusni. and then a.ssisting the king to 
overthrow Hheda. .Similar is the statement that he aided .Siieravas and slew 
00,01)!) of his enemies, though the luimber is fabulous. It is he on whom men 
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]*H. xii. 6. 8. invoked lui ram of Medfifttithi, an episode 

‘ So with Vrtra, TS. u. ,7. It. li ; PH. xxii. hrouglit liv some seliolars into eonaexion 

14. 2: Tvustr’s son. TS. u. 5. 1. 2: with the (lanymerie legend; Wetier, 

PH. xvii. !i. 1. Ae. lull. Stud. ix. 48 ; Oertel, .lAOS. xvi. 

* V. 30. 7, 8 ; vi. 20. It ; Vlil. 14. 13 ; I>Bn- p. eexi : xviii. ,38 ; HV. vill. 2. 40 ; 

man, JASH. Iviii. 28-30. i'rdu- Indrj. li. 178. 

' Magle jHlwers are used txith sgain.st (HV. - HV. i, 174. fl. 

vii. 98. 5 ; PH. xix. 19. 1) aud by Indra * HV. vii. 18 and 33. Indru apfieam lu him 

(RV. viil. 14. 14 : PH. xiil. «. 9). For face to face (PH. xv. S. 24 ; T.S. iii. S. 2). 

hia wars, ef. Hopkins, T.-am. Coriu. and Iw gums his love (PH. xii. 12. 9 f.). 

9 ‘ 
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call in battle, and, little as the Vedic poetry is inspired with warlike spirit, here 
and there it is clear that the poet has caught some of the tone of war poetry.* 
Doubtless [>art of the lavishing of wealth which is a merit of Indra’s was 
manifested in the gis ing of victory in the strife for cows, which, as the chief 
form of property of primitive Indian society, made up the main object to be 
won in a mere fora\'. Indra too appears in close relations with his worshippers, 
as a friend, a brother, a father or father and mother in one. The epithet 
Kam'ika denotes him as the family god of the Ku^ikas. He is the generous 
gwl par eicellfuce, whence the title Maghavan, bountiful, is almost exclusively 
his in the Vedic ritual literature, and is his common name in post-Vcdic texts. 
Ills bounty inehides wives and also children. 

In other cases myths are attached to Indra, in which we need not seek any 
direct connexion with his nature ; as a great god he can stretch out heaven and 
earth, and in particular he settles the quaking mountains, w'hile in the later 
Vedic ti-xts he is said to have cut off the wings of the mountains and to have 
reduced them to a stationary condition.* The wings then became the thunder 
clouds. The separation of heaven and earth is sometimes attributed to his 
victory over a demon,’ who In ld them together ; the faint parallelism with 
the liesiodie nijlh ’ is hardly worth note. If anything more than imagination 
IS to be seen in the idea, it may be that the light appearing seems to separate 
the hea\ en and earth joined by the darkness. I’robably, too. we must not see 
any reference to the myth of Vrtra is the oft repeated wonder of the poet that 
Indra places in the red or raw cow the cooked milk. The problem seems to 
have been a favourite one in India. A less satisfactory side of his character is 
revealed in his addition to the drinking of Soma : a curious, if late, hymn * 
IS rejiresented as the monologue of the drunken Indra. who sees himself able 
to do anything he likes in the intoxication proelueed by his deep draughts. 
His over-iiidulgetiee in the drink has been noted, and it was his desire for it 
which drove him to slay his father. He is also the hero of more than one 
amour: an old litany, the Subrahmaiiya, addresses him as the lover of 
.•\halyfi. a Hrahinan, calling himself Gautama, from which the Hrahmanas 
derive the natural explanation that he aiiproaehed -Ahalya. wife of Gautama, 
under her husband's name and form." To Weber the episode denotes that the 
daw n of morning aseends the bright sky, but their loving commerce is broken 
by the cloud coming up. but it would be unw ise to press the accuracy of such 
an explanation. It may be rather ranked with the many aetiologieal nirths of 

‘ lleiHs- in thr iMahAvrsta armed warriors i.aa tT.)seesinjtaaatire, butdubioiuly, 

rrprfiwnt his power, PB. v. S. 21. see iieiow. Part V, Chap. 20. 

‘ ttV. n. 12 . 2 ; x. *4. 8 ; iv. 44. 4 ; MS. ‘ Weber, SBA. 1887, p. 808. This view ii 
i. 1(1. 18 : Pinehel. Vrd. Stud. i. 174. entieiied by Oldenberg, Hel. df* Veda*, 

* KV. V. 20. 4 ; viii. ft. 17. p. 16ft. Hopkins (J.AO.S. xxxvi. 264) 

* Thrvu. IftftlT.; latng. Custom and Mj/lh, compares Aholyk with the unplougbed 

pp. 44 IT. For heaven and earth as land. i't. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth, iii, 

united andseveted.sec Hopkins, Tram. 209, n. 4 ; JB. ii. 79, in JAOS. xviii. 

roiiri. Arad. x\. 88, n. 1, 34 ff. ; xxvi. 186. 

* RV. X. 119 ; Deuioen (fresek. drr Fkii. I. 
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different countries in which a family claims divine descent through the inter¬ 
course of a god with an ancestress, whose honour is saved by the representa¬ 
tion that the god approached her in the guise of her lawful spouse. A still 
more obscure storj'' tells how a maiden, ApAlfi, found Soma beside a river, and 
having pressed it dedieateri it to Indra, from whom she received the fulfilment 
of certain desires. Yet more obscure if |K)ssible is the famous VrsSkapi 
hymn,* which narrates a dispute which arose between Indra and Indrfini over 
an ape, V^kapi, which was the dear friend of Indra, but which had aroused 
the anger of Indrani by de.stroying some of her jiroperty. Vrsakaiii is in¬ 
duced, despite his caution, to Ik- caught by Indrani and is beaten by Indra. 
and banished from the house. Indra, however, misses his euiiipanioii, and in 
some way not intelligible a reconciliation is effected. It would be idle to seek 
mvthological eoneeptions in this strange confusion of ideas, and von Itradke * 
has ingeniously suggested that the liyiiin is none other than a satire on a eon- 
temiKiraiy prince and his consort under the titles of the god and g<aide.ss. 
The problem is plainly insoluble. .Vnothcr (aid tale is that of his stealing 
.\isakrta ^’itibahu’s Soma in monkey form, this power of change of sha]>e 
adhering to hini in later tradition.* w here he appears as a leech, jiarrot, or cat. 

Nothing is more interesting in Indru’s nature than the contrast between 
the strongly moral character of his rival Vanina and his own lack of moral 
quality. He is occasionally given moral attributes, and faith in him is 
enjoined, but the lery fact that the e,vi,stenee of seejities wlio denied his 
divinity is recorded shows that the nature of Indra was not in all quarters 
considered to be worthy of the conception of divinity, doubtless as compared 
with the figure of Vanina. .\ list of his sins includes the killing of Vi\‘va- 
rfipa, Vrtra. the Anirniaglias, and the ^'atis, and quairelling with ilrhaspati. 
to whom priestly partiality is shown.‘ 

The c-sistenec of Indra in the period of Indo-lraiiian unity, which was 
rendered pnibable by the existence of a demon Indra, and of the god of victory 
Verethraghna.* who is clearly equivali'iit to Vrtrahaii, is made practically 
certain by the discovery of the name of Indra along with those of Mitra and 
Varuna and the Nasats a among the gods of tin Mitanni. While the name is of 
quite uneerlain origin,’ the parallelism of the myth of the finding of the cows 
[iroves that [lart of the eoneeption of the god is Indo-Kiiropean. 

' HV. viii. : \ ori .Schrocficr, \'()J. xxii. * JH.i.'tfW lOcrlcI, JAOS. xxvi. 1W, 1W5,814. 
228-^; xxiii. 2T0 fr. ( as earth) ; ‘ AH. vii. 28 (Keith, tn., p. 8U) ; KC. 

Frazer, Goldrn I)ough‘, xi. 102. ni. 1 ; T.S. ii. 8. 1. 

* nv. X. 86. * hml form VAra^hna is parallel to the 

* ZDMG. xlvi. 465. (Ither viow^ in Hlooni- cajjlc form of Indra when he brings 

field, xlviii. 541 ff.; Oldner, IW. A’fw/. down the .Soma; Oldenberg, Hel. dei 

ii.22ff. ; Hdlebnuidt, IVd. A/ytt. in. I>da‘, |». 72. Tl»e name denotes 

278 (a con.stcllation); > on Schroeder, ‘ assault *n*f>eHing *, but the Idea of an 

Myilerium wtd Mimun im Rigveda, abstnwt deity (Carnoy, Iran. Myth., 

pp. 804 ff.; Tilak, Orion, pp. 170 ff.; p. 271) is implausible, despite Moulton. 

Ludwig, I'tbfT d. neuuten Arb.. pp. Early ZoroaatruinUm, p. 69. 

126 ff.; Winternilx. VOJ. xxiii. 112. ' Hergaigne (Hrl. I ^d. ii. 166) suggeaU 
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§ 2. Trita Aptya 

TritB Aptys i« B deity, whfxie importance in the Rigveda is much less great 
than the account of the feats attributed to him would at first sight seem to 
warrant. He is not the subject of any hymn, and his name is mentioned no 
more than forty times in all. His associations are predominantly with Indra, 
but also with the Maruts. Agni, and Soma. The name Aptya belongs to 
him seven times in four hymns. 

The deeds of Trita have often the closest resemblance to those of Indra, 
and still more to those of Thrita in the Avesta. Thus, exhilarated by the 
Stmia, he slays Vrtra, he overthrows Vala, he destroys the three-headed 
Viyvarfipa, or again he assists Indra to overthrow Arbuda, while Indra is said 
to overthrow Vii^varQpa for him. He brings the Maruts on his car, and he 
sharpens Agni and makes his flames to rise. Agni also he finds. He has a 
secret atid remote abode, whither the .^dityas and the Dawn are besought to 
remove ill deeds and evil dreams. This home seems to be in the regions of the 
sun or the heaven. He is also a preparer of Soma, with powers of healing, and 
all wisdom eentres in him. More eharaeteristic is the legend that, being in a 
well, he prays to the gotis for help : Brhaspati hears him and sets him free. 
Another version has it that, being in a pit, he prays to his father and goes forth 
claiming his father's weaimns to fight with Vi^varOpa. His shadowy figure 
becomes yet more obscure in the later Samhitas ; the Yajurs'eda * ascribes to 
him the giving of long life, doubtless merely because he is the presser of Soma, 
and the Atharvaveda • knows him only as some far off deity to whom guilt or 
dreams may tw banished. In the Ur&hmanas we come across a talc of three 
brothers. Kkata, Ds ita, and Trita, the first two of whom throw Trita in a well, 
Dvita actually cwcurs in the Higveda,* once with Trita and once in an Agni 
hymn apparently as identical with Agni. 

The Avestan parallel of Trita is Thrita. the third preparer of the Haoma, 
who re<'ei\ ed from Ahura lO.OfK) healing plants, which grew round the healing 
Haoma. Cognate with Thrita is Thraftaona, son of Athwya, who slays the 
seriK'iit of three heads and six eyes, Ati Dahaka • in his expedition for this 
purpose he is aeeoini)anied by two brothers who seek to slay him. The 
name Trita of course is third, while Aptya seems to refer to water and to be 
equivalent to AfiAm NapSt. 

Theoriginal nature of so obscure a god is not easy to decide. The connexion 
of Trita with Triton led Roth * to the view that he was a wind and water god : 
Hardy * finds in him a moon god, for which l iew there is no evidence at all ; 

•Mtt: Jacobi (KZ. xxxi. 816 ft.) > viii. 47. 16 ; v. 18.3. 

‘ nuuily '; Beuenbrrger (BB, i. 843) ‘ ZUMG. ii. 834. The diveigmce of 
(onpam AS. ent. ' giant,’ UHU. en- quantity can be explained by folk 

tine: GUiitert (H'eAABaig, p. 14), Mw, etymology ; Gilntcrt (p. 81) makes him 

■ TS. i. 8. 10,3. the ‘friendly’ third of a divine triad. 

' i. 118. 1, 8 ; xix. M. 4. * Vrd.-brakm. Ptriodt, pp. SS-8. 
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Hillebrandt ‘ holds that he is god of the bright sky revered in the Aptys 
family, or a dei&ed ancestor, which is certainly inadequate as an account of his 
nature, and Pischel's * suggestion that he was originally a human healer, 
who was later deified, can hardly be taken seriously. Perry * is unquestionably 
right in seeing in him an older god than Indra, who seems to has'e largely 
usurped his position as an important deity. His connexion with the Soma, 
which is peculiarly close and which shows him as more active in the details of 
its prepsuation than Indra, who is rather the drinker of Soma than the pre¬ 
parer of the plant, suggests the conclusion, which is also made plausible by his 
name as Third, that he is a form of fire, the lightning in which the Soma 
descends to earth. This would agree with his nature as watery, Aptya, and 
does not contradict any of his known features.* Hut it is possible to hold that 
he was really a water deity, a parallel to the Greek Triton and the German 
Mimi.* 

§ 3. Apam Napdl 

The deity Apam Napat, ‘ child of the waters,’ is more distinguishe<i tlian 
Trita Aptya by being the subject of one whole hymn in the Rigveda, where his 
name occurs some thirty times in all. He is essentially eonnccteti with the 
waters, his relation being envisaged in diverse ways : three divine females 
desire to give him food, he sucks the milk of the first mothers, but he also 
engenders the embryo within them, as a bull. On the other hand he shines 
without fuel in the waters ; clothed in the lightning he mounts upright the 
lap of the shining waters ; around him the swift golden-coloured waters go. 
He is golden in form, he comes from a gulden womb. His food is ghee, he has 
in his home a cow which gives him milk. He dwells in the highest place, and 
grows in secret, and in the hymn addressed to him he is directly identified with 
the god Agni, but elsewhere, though associated with Agni, he is distinguished 
from him. In the ritual he is connected with the waters ; when the priests go 
for the waters required for the sar^rificc, it is to ApAm NapAt that they address 
their prayer, and to him they offer butter in order to procure suitable waters ; 
offerings are likewise made to him in the ease when the sacrificial victim 
perishes in water, or when the KArlrl^ti, a rain spell, is performed. 

In the Avesta there is found a spirit ApAm NapAf, who lives in the depths 
of the waters, surrounded by females ; he is said to have recovered the glory 
when in the flight between Atar and the dragon it fell in the ocean Vourukala. 
In this trait there is clearly a connexion with fire, and the igneous nature of the 
spirit is asserted by Spiegel * and Darmesteter,’ the latter of whom considers 

’ Faruna und Milra, p. 94. Cf. Ved. Myth. is a iborl form of Tritavana ‘ the thrloe 

iii. 39, 348 f. utrong ’, ThtaKaona corresponding to 

' GOA. 1894, p. 428. TniUvana (KV. once Trsltana), and 

• JAOS. xi. 142-S. Aptya being a popular etymology for 

‘ Maodonell, JRA.S. xxv. 419-98. Atpya. This is not plausible. 

* Camoy, JAOS. xxxviii. 294 if. ; Les * Ar. Per., pp. 192, 198, 

Indo-Eurofdtfu. pp. 199 f. Wackcr- ’ SBK, iv*. p. Ixiii; cf. von Sehroeder, 
nagtl (GN. 1909, p. 61) bolds that TriU .iruche Religitm, ii. 490 f. 
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Um to be the flre-god bom from the cloud in the lightning. The natural con- 
chiaion ii that the traditional view is correct, and the Apirii Nap«t is the same 
god as Agni, who is conceived as the lightning in the clouds. Of the moon 
diaracter as connected with the waters which Hillebrandt > ascribes to this 
deity, a view accepted by Hardy,* it is difficult to see any clear trace, and of 
resemblance to the sun as suggested by Max Mtlller • there is small evidence. 
Oldenbcrg’s * view that Agni and Apftm Nap4t were originally distinct and 
that the identification, which he does not deny, is later, is of course possible, 
but it is not supported at all conclusively by the ritual, which naturally 
emphasizes the water side of the god, but which by no means proves that he 
was a water deity. The fact that the only hymn ‘ addressed to him already 
identifies the deities precludes us from certain knowledge of an earlier period 
in the history of the deity. The other deities beside Agni with whom the god 
is found mentioned, such as Ahi Budhnya and Aja Ekap&d, are probably 
also akin in part to Agni, and this is clear of Savitr, with whom the god seems 
to be identified once." 


§ 4. Ahi Budhnya 

Ahi lludhnya, ‘ the ser|)ent of the deep ’, is closely associated in the few 
cases, twelve in all, in which his name is found in the Rigveda with the gods 
Aja Kkapiid, Apam Napilt, the ocean, and Savitr. His name never occurs 
save in the hymns to the All-gods, and there it is regularly found among the 
spirits of the atmosphere, and in the Naighantuka ’ he is definitely assigned 
to the middle or aerial region. The only definite traits ascribed to him are 
that he is txirn of the waters, sitting at the bottom of the streams in the 
spaces, language which the normal spirit of the Rigveda no less than the express 
assertion of V&ska " induces us to refer to the ocean of the air. and not to the 
earthly waters. His dangerous character is hinted at b>' the fact that he is 
implored not to give over his worshippers to evil." 

The explanation of the nature of this spirit is by no means obvious. The 
serpent par ticellmce of the Vedic poets is Vrtra, who encloses the waters, but 
also is described as lying upon them, or in the depth of the waters. Agni. 
however, is also described as a raging serpent and is said to have been produced 
in the depth {budlina) of the great space. To Hardy the god is another form 
of the moon, to Oldenberg '* a water snake, and Macdonell '* suggests that 
he is really a fonu of Ahi-Yrtra regarded as divine, and not as merely an enemy 


' f'td. Mi/iii, i. uas n. I ii. m; iii. sag. 

* rtd.«frniAfn, Prriode, pp. 8H. 

tv*. ilO ; Magoun, JAOS. xix. ii. 
187 If.; AJ1». xxi. 874 IT. Cf. Gray, 
ArcMcJiir Hri. iii. 18 IT. 

* iM. dn I'fdo*. pp. 117-19. 

* RV. ii. 86 ; cf. x. 8(). 8. 4 . 

' Maodon^U. Vni. MylA.. p. 


* Sit. X. 44. 

' RV. vH. 84. 17 ; v. 41. 16. 

*• Ved.-brahm. Periotte, p, 41. 

Rel. dn I’edd*, p. 70. Cf. thr German 
dragont; Helm, Attgerm. Hel. i. BOO Cf.; 
Hillebrandt, Vtd. AIjidA. iii. 840 (etn 
Rett vom Quelletikult). 

» Ted. AfifCA.. p. 78. 
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of Indim. More vagwly it may be thought that the god ia nothing more than 
a penonification of the writhing doud, whore serpentine form is a simple 
enough conception ; the difference between this conception and that of Vftra 
would lie in the fact that the latter conception applies to the thunder clouds 
rather than to the mere clouds of the sky. The prayer for safety from harm 
would be natural enough addressed to a deity conceived in serpent form. It is, 
however, also possible that the god is merely another form of Agni; in the 
later Vedic texts the god is connected with Agni G&rhapatya.' and srith Aja 
EkapAd he receives a formal share in the offering at a Gfhya ceremony, from 
which, however, it would doubtless be wrong to deduce that he was then a 
living deity.* Such a deity he cannot have been for even the earliest period of 
the Rigveda, and the occasional mention of these gods even in the latest texts 
is testimony not to the life of the god but to the commanding influence of the 
Rigveda. In the post-Vedic literature the name sun ives as an epithet of 
fiva and the name of a Rudra. 


§ 5. Aja Ekapdd 

Aja Ekap&d. ‘ the one-footed goat ’, is mentioned five times with Ahi 
Budhnya, and but once alone. The deities with whom lie is mentioned are the 
ocean, the stream, the aerial space, the thundering flood, and all the gods, and 
his aerial connexion seems clear despite the preference for the celestial region 
evinced by the Naighanfuka.' In the later literature hr a))|>cars as making 
firm the two worlds, according to the Atharvaveda,* and as born in the east 
according to the Taittirlya Urfihmana,* and in the domestic ritual he is once 
joined with Ahi Rudhnya. Native tradition, but only at a very late date, 
makes him out to be a form of .\gni or the sun.‘ 

It is diflicult from these scanty facts to make anything out as to the nature 
of the god : Roth ’ taking Aja. not as ‘ goat ’ which is its proper sense, but 
literally as ‘ driversaw in him the storm ; Rergaigne *. rendering Aja as 
‘ unborn ’, thinks he is a mysterious deity of the isolated world ; Hardy ’ 
finds in him os usual the moon ; Victor Heniy- and Bloomfield “ the sun, 
while Macdonell '• suggests the interesting, and. so far as the evidence allows, 
satisfactory, hypothesis that the lightning form of Agni is meant, the goat 
denoting his swift coming, and the one foot the solitary streak which smites 
the earth. This view is clearly preferable to that of Oldenberg,'* which sees 
in the figure the myth of a goat which holds apart the worlds, an idea which Itas 
no adequate support in the reference in the Athan’aveda. 


• VS. V. 83 : AB. iii. 36 ; TB. i. 1. 10. 8. 

■ PCS. ii. 15. S. 

• V. 8. 

• xiU. 1. S. 

• ill. 1. S. 8. 

' Durgaon Nir. xii. 29. 

' Nir., pp. 165, 166 : of. Welwr. fidjfjnQffn, 


p. 58. n. 4. who suggati the whirlwind. 
• Rel. Vid. iii. 88. 

' I'ed.dmiMm. Ptriodr, pp. *1, 42. 

'* £es Hymnet Rokita, p. 24. 

" SBE. xlii. 664. 

■■ Ved. Myth., p. 74. 
o Het. den Vedd*, p. 71. 
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§ 6. Mdtarifvan 

Tilt pxl Matari^ vHji, unlike the onc-footed goat and the dragon of the deep, 
m not an ancient god : his name occurs but twenty-seven times in the whole 
of the HigNcda, and of these instances twenty-one are found in the latest 
parts of the Hig\ eda : he (M'curs live times in book iii, so that he seems to have 
been a favourite of the Viyviirnitra family, and once in IxKik vi. llis connexion 
with Agni is of the closest: his name is thrice applied to Agni, and it is said 
of Agni ‘ ■ As gi rni of the heaven he is named Taiiunajiat; when born he 
heeometh Xarii^ahsa ; when in his mother he was fashioned as Matarifvan, 
he became the wind's swift flight.’ He is also identified with Brhaspati, and 
the piM-ts who divide the one into many are said * to call it .Agni, A'ama, 
.MAturii,’vun. On the other hand .Agni appears as distinct from Matariijvan : 
Agni ap|(ears to him and to Vivas\ant, Matarifvan brings Agni to Bhrgu : 
he brings Agni from the .sky, from afar for men, or from the gods. He is also 
.said to prodiK’c him by friction and to .set him up in human abodes. He 
IS occasionally mentioned in connexion with liidra, and he .serves as the 
messenger of Vivass ant between the hcas eii and the earth. In the wedding 
hymn he is asked with other deities to join the hearts of the husband and wife. 

The meuning of the word as ‘he who grows in his mother’ is clearly 
authentic : ’ the riait isj'M, and the formation of the word is not open to.serious 
exception ; the accent, which is on tin- third syllable, is due to the analogv of 
such words as prulariliuii. The nature of the god can hardly be doubted in 
view of his relation to Agni: he mu.st be tlie Agni who descends to earth in the 
form of lightning, and who like .Agni himself grows in his mother. The only 
alternative view which has any plausibility is that of Oldcnberg* w ho sees in 
him a 1‘rometheus only, without any divine nutiiri' other than the bringing 
tlown ol fire. This \'iew is, however, ojien to the fatal objection that it is only 
rea,sonalile to mterjiret the Prometheus legend in itself in the sen.se of the 
descent of lire ; the gcal originally himself descends ; it is later speculation 
which makes an inde])endent personage the cause of his descent. 

.MAtarifsan, however, in the A'ajurvcda and in the BrAhmapas is over¬ 
whelmingly the gial of wind, not of lire, and this nature of his is alreadv hinted 
at in the Higs'cda w-here the epithets boundless and wandering are applied to 
him. Ill the view of Hillcbrandt * the conception of the wind lies at the 
iHittom ot the nature ol the A (-die gcal, and he )Hiints to the fact of the im- 
[xirtant {lart playcil by the wind in the pnxiuction of forest tires,* and the 
striking character of dust stonns in India in su])port of his thesis. He suggests, 
howeser, that there may have been a tendency in the Higieda to identifv the 

* H\ HI. XU. 11. Contrast son .SchrtKslcr, Arinchr fir- 

• HV. 1. IM. +«. hfum, H. .>IH1, .>87, ,'>87. 

* t-ay (KZ. slv. 11141 Huj{j{Fstf ‘lll niutenu Kor l.oki, me .Much, iVr^rrn.//irnmels- 

turjiriw', Put unconvincingly ; cf. fiott, p. 

,1.\().S. \sxii. mix, • I fcl. .Wydi.ii. 14Bff, Cf. »V. IS. 87. ,S1, 

• Hit. dri I refo', p. IXX ; .SBK. xlvi. 1X11. • AV. \,i. 1. 31 ; Hopkins, JAOS. ss. X18. 
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wind and the fire which would account for the relation of MAtari^van to Agni. 
To this theor}’ the main objection is simple : it ignores the essential and not 
accidental connexion of MAtari?^•an with Agni which is the most real part of 
his nature, and it is easy to point out that the transition from the fire god 
to a wind god is natural enough, and already hinf<Hl at in the Rig^■eda, where 
of Agni himself it is said tlmf he is like the rushing wind. 

Like the serpent of the deep and the one-footeel goat, MAtari^‘\ an is not 
a popular deity, and plays but little jiart in the enlt. Mutali, Indra's ehariotecr 
in the jiost-Vedie literature, may he a faint remmiseenee of his nature. 


§ 7. Vdyu ami VdUi 

The real wind gods of the lligveda are Vuvu and Vata. who differ however 
(juite distinctly in character and in ini[>ortani e. Viiyu has one w hole hymn ' 
addressed to him, and shares half a do/,en with liidra. while Vata has only 
two short hymns in the tenth Ixaik.* The former is the more uiithro]Kimor- 
phiz<‘d of the two gods ; hence he is joined with liidra. while V/itii is associated 
with I’arjaiiya. who in coniiiari.soii with Indra is an elemental deity. The 
close coniicMoii of Indra and Vilyu is .seen in the fact that Vaska “ gn es Vfiyu, 
or Indra. as the .second meniher of the triad of gods, into which the .Vainiktas 
reduced the Vedie pantheon. 

Vayu is beautiful, toueliiiig the sky, Uioiisand-eyed ; he I niseis on his 
inipetyous course in a ear with ttu, 100, or 1,000 steeds yoked by his will. Indra 
rides with him in his ear. He is said to have U-eii generated by the two 
worlds for wealth, and to be the son-in-law of Tviestr. but the iiaiiie of his wife 
IS not given. He is also said to base generated the Maruts, and is once 
aeeoiiipaiiied by them, but he has otherwi.se little eoniiexion with them. 
In the I’uru.sasfikta he is iHirn of the giant's breath. Like his friend Indra, he 
IS fond of the Soma, which he drinks in its pure form and which he [iroleets. 
He IS entitled to the first draught of the Soma as the swiftest of the gods ; 
when the gods race, the Aitareya Hrahinana * makes him come first, then 
Indra second. Like the other gials he is asked to grant fame, children and 
riches, and to protect the weak, but these are qiiiU' secondary traits, 

Vata is merely the wind in its jiower, swcejiing along great clouds of dust, 
shattering and thundering ; his form cannot be seen by the mortal eye, though 
his roaring is heard, nor is the place of his birth known. He is the breath of the 
gods and the recipient of oblations. Stress is laid on his whiteness, and, as the 
wind heralds bghtning and the appearance of the sun, VAta is said to jiroduce 
ruddy lights and to make the dawns to shine. His roaring is often alluded to, 

* RV. iv. 4a. For the Indo-European gods Indra and Saurva ; von .Schroeder, 

of wind, e,f. Camoy, Let indo-£uropeens, Aritcht KfUgion, i. 285. 

pp. 208 IT. ’ Nir. vii. 5. 

* HV. X. 168 and 188. In the Avesta * ii. 25. 

Vato appears only as a demon, like 
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•nd hf is credited with fiealing power, doubtless from the purifying effect of 
hit blasts. 

In the ritual the offerings especially of animal victims are made mainly to 
V4vu : Vftta has a few offerings only made to him. The latter literature adds 
nothing of importance to the characterization of either god ; stress is laid 
on the [xiwer of the god, VSyu, to diminish the heat of the sun, and in the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka ‘ 11 male and 11 female powers are given to him as 
attendants.* 

The identification of the name Vata with Wodan is open to the most grave 
objection on the .score of form, nor is the parallelism in character of decisive 
im[K)rtanee.* 


§ 8. Parjanya 

I’arjanya, like Vata, is a god whose natural character is obvious and 
undeniable. He has three hymns in the Uigs eda and his name occurs some 
thirty times, but in other passages it has beyond doubt the simple sense of 
rain cloud. .More often, however, the rain cloud is made into a real jjerson, 
often in theriomorphie shape : thus he is a bull who roars and impregnates the 
plants, and Ins roaring waters delight the earth. But, as the w'aters are 
normally eoneeised as feminine, he becomes in other cases a barren cow, or 
even a produefis c cow. He is the rain giver, and is besought to bestow rain, 
but in his actions he is subject to the control of Mitra and Varuija. He also 
thunders ami smites trees and evildoers in anger, and, when he quickens the 
earth with his seed, the winds blow, and the lightning flashes. He is often 
assix'iated with Vfita, as VSvu with Indra. As a rain god plants spring up 
through him. and he is also credited with the inereasc of cattle, of marcs, and 
of women. He is even exalted as an independent monarch, the ruler of all the 
world, in whom are established the three worlds and all beings. From another 
point of view he is essentially the father, and even the divine father. ‘ 

In one place Dyaus is stated to be his father, and in his character, especially 
in the stress laid on his paternity, and his bull shape he is like to his father. 
His wife is the earth, though onee * she is called Vai^A. He has a son * who may 
lie S mia, for that god is called .son of Parjanya,’ but the lightning may also 
lie meant. He is not rarely connected with Indra, rarely with Agni, and 


' i.9. s. 

' Itillrlimmfl. Vrd. Mi/lh. iii. 

* ('f. Frist. Kultur itrr Ituiiifiermafien. 
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germ. Ret. i. 2ao f.) regards Wodan 
as a wind and spirit god. Cf. von 
Sichroeder, Ariurkr Htligioti. i. 127 f.. 


4HS : Htivs. Celtir Heaihnutom, pp. 278, 
280 ff. 

* Von SchrrH’dcr (.iriache Keligum, ii. 

602 f.) argues that I’arjanya is a 
byprstasis of the heaven gtxi, as Perun 
among the Slavs, Perkiinos among the 
Lithuanians, Pchrkon among the Letts; 
cf. 1 . 417 ff. 

* AV. X. 10. 6. 

* RV. vii. 101. 1. 

' RV. ix. 82. 8. 
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cx;casionally with the Maruts. Id an interesting hymn ‘ the frogs are spoken 
of as raising their voices when aroused by Parjanya, though it is uncertain if the 
god or the cloud is meant. 

The nature of Parjanya as the thunder cloud is preserved throughout the 
Vedic literature and is recognised in the later period, where his name is also 
applied to Indra with whom in much he is identical, though his character has 
clear similarities also to that of Dyaus. The identification of him with the 
Lithuanian god Perkunas, the Slav Perun. and the Norse Kjdrgynn, which 
would make him to lie in origin a goil of the oak. or of the thunder which 
smites the oak, is open to the gravest ditlieulties of phonology,* and must be 
considered as t(K) doubtful to be worth more than serious consideration.* No 
other attempt to explain his name is yet made plausible, though it lias been 
attempted to show that he is a rain god jiure and simple. 


§ 9. The Water, 

Four hymns of the Kigvedaaiui many verses praise the waters os goddesses,* 
but they have little personality and the element is nearly always plainly to be 
recognized. Their anthropomoriihie form is the Apsaras, who will be treated 
tielow. They are mothers, or young wii es; thev (low in ehannels to the sea, 
but they are also celestial : they abide in the seat of the gods and of .Mitra and 
Varuna ; Varuna moves in the midst of them, looking down on the good and 
base deeds of men. In tiiem Agni dwells and they are his mothers. They 
cleanse and l>urify the worshipper, even from moral sins such as lying, cursing, 
and violeiK'c.'^ They bestow long life and wealth and immortality. 

The waters are also associated with honey : their waves are rich in honey, 
their milk is mixed with honey, and from tasting it Indra grows strong. For 
Soma they come with ghee, milk, and honey, and Soma takes them as his 
brides. 

In the .Naighatituka the waters are reekoned as terrestrial only, but in 
some of these eases at any rate it is clear that the celestial waters are meant; 
and that like all deities the waters are thought of as having a home in the 
heaven, even when also present on earth. The connexion with honey is of 
interest : it eontirms the view that the essential eoneeption is that the waters 
in their refreshing drink are the honey as they also are the Soma : thus the 


‘ RV. vii. 103. 
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531-4, 544 ff.; O. Schrader, ERE. li. 
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Cf. Gray, Myth, of All Hacu^ tfi. 820, 
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myth of the dewent of Soma is no more than the tale of the descent to earth 
of the refreshing rain when the storm breaks forth. 

With the growth of the ritual the distinction is made and developed between 
the various sources of the waters; thus standing water becomes unlit for use 
since it is Varuna’s and Vanina would seize the sacrifice; in the Rijasfiya, 
the consecration of the Icing, seventeen different kinds of water are used to 
confer each some special power on the king at the consecration : ‘ the horse 
sacriflee sees also a similar use of the different powers of the waters to which 
under many aspects oflerings are made. The purifying and protecting pwwer 
of the waters is seen further in the domestic ritual, in which water is placed 
near a woman in child-bed.* 

With the waters are connected not only gods like Agni, but various plants ’ 
and animals, of whom the most prominent are the snakes, the ants, and the 
frogs. The connexion with the water of the snakes appears to be a case of 
theriomorphism, as seen in the deity Ahi Budhnya. and in the snake form of 
Agni as well as in the ease of the demon Vrtra. The ants * arc evidently 
brought into connexion with water, because of their ability to find for them¬ 
selves water in apparently drs’ places as the Kr&hmana legends show, and the 
frogs * are invoked to send water, because of their close connexion with the 
waters in which they move and have their being. The ritual emphasizes this 
connexion by the use of a frog in rites where cooling is needed, and several 
plants are employed in the same way. The most important of the terrestrial 
waters are the streams and these will be treated in the next chapter. Among 
the minor figures who liave some connexion with water must lie included the 
(•andhurvus and Apsarases. 


§ 10 . Rudra 

Still less tlian Vi^iiu has Itudra the greatness which in the later literature 
attends him. He is the subject of but three hymns in the Rigxeda, shares one 
with Soma, and is mentioned in all only about seventy-five times. In the 
Rigvtsla he has braideel Imir, like Pft^n, beautiful li])S, firm limbs ; his colour 
is brown, and he is multiform. He is essentially radiant (fuei), bright as the 
sun or gold, resplendent, the Asura of heaven ; he wears golden ornaments 
and sits on a chariot seat. The Yajurveda atid the Atharvaveda have much 
more to tell of his apjx-aranec : the latter * calls his lielly blue, his back red, his 
neck blue, and mentions his mouth and his teeth. The Yajurveda * calls him 
copper coloured and red, and his neck is blue-black (nJ/ogrito), though his 


‘ Weber, ii^jiudya, pp, 8S, iM ; TS. i, S. 11, 
1 : KfS. XV. ♦. ss B. Cf. nv. vii. M. Z; 
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thnwt is white (fitika^m ); ‘ it mentions that he is clothed in b skin and 
dwells in the mountains. 

The character of Rudra in the Rigveda is distinctly formidable; he 
wields the lightning and the thunderbolt and is an archer, but his Aerce 
character is not manifested as that of Indra in his onslaughts on demons, for 
that is no part of his nature. He is as destructive as a terrible beast, the niddy 
boar of heaven. He is unassailable, rapid, young, unaging, ruler of the world, 
and its father. From this side of his nature may be derived his aspect as 
wise, beneAcent, bountiful, easily invoked and auspicious (fi'ua), but the last 
epithet,* which furnishes the late Vedic name of the god, is not appropriated 
to him even in the Atharvaveda. He is also a god of healing; he has healing 
remedies, the chief being Jal§sa.* which is explained variously as the Soma or 
as the rain, whose property as healing is recognized freely in the Uigs'eda. 
Nor is this element in his nature a minor one : it is given as one of his 
characteristic in a hymn, where the gods are named only by their epithets, 
and both the Hudras and the Manits arc mentioned with him in this 
connexion. 

On the other hand the majority of the passages of the hjTnns, which deal 
with him, are concerned with dej)rerating his wrath, and praying that his 
shaft may not fall u]X)n his worshippers, their parents, children, men. cattle, 
or horses ; hr is besought to avert his great male\ olenee and his bolt from his 
worshipjjcrs, to a\’ert from them his cow- and man-slaying weapon. He is even 
once directly called manslaying.* 

Rudra is in the Rigveda closely associated with the Maruts, whose father 
he is and who are often spoken of as the Kudras or the Kudriyas. He bears 
also once the epithet Tryambaka, which appears to mean ‘ liaving three 
sisters ‘ or' mothers ’; the interpretation of the reference as an allusion to the 
three divisions of the univ erse is possible enough, as the allusion is not made 
in an early hymn. In one passage of the Rigveda he is identified, among other 
gods, with Agni.* 

In the later Samhitas and in the Hrahmanas Rudra has become, like 
Visnu. and with him, one of the two great gods of the Brahmans. Some of his 
aspect as a god of healing is still remembered : the SQtras * prescritre offerings 
to him for the sake of the cattle, and he is lord of cattle ; doubtless in part this 
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attribution of cattle to his care may be due to the anxiety of their owners to 
induce him to spare them from his wrath, but the other side of his figure may 
also be a factor in producing the result. On the other hand his malevolence is 
very prominent: his wrath is continually deprecated, he is invoked not to 
assail his worshippers with celestial lire, and to make his lightning fall else- 
where. He is said in the Athan aveda ' to attack with fever, cough, and 
fxiisoH, and that t’cda * also conjure.s up the image of his wide-mouthed 
howling dogs, who swallow unchewed their prey. In the f atarudriya litany * 
he bears the most remarkable epithets, which designate him as the patron of 
roblx-rs, highwaymen, cheats, swindlers, and other similar people. 

The express and complete identification of lludra with Agni, which is 
first found only incidentally in tlie Rigveda, is now a received feature of his 
nature and the principle is widely extended. In the Yajurveda' the names of 
(,'arva and Ilhava are ascribed to him, while in the .Mharvaveda ‘ these two 
s<-cm still to be separate gexis. who, however, have destructive arrows and 
lightnings. In a later passage ‘ they are called his sons, as Mahadeva, and 
compared with wolves. A late part of the Vajasaneyi Samhita ’ enumerates 
as forms of the one god .^gni, Ayani. Payupati, Bhava, farva, Mahadeva, 
lyAna, and I’graileva with others. In the Brahmapas * is found a list of names 
of Agni as Uudra, ^'arva. Payupati, Tgra, .Ayani, Bhava, and Malian Deva, 
while fan'll, Bhava, Payupati and Uudra are said to be names of Agni.* 
.tyani obviously means lightning, and is so explained by the ^latapatha 
BrAhniiniu, but according to the Kausitaki Brahmana it is equivalent to 
Indra. The N'lijasaneyi Saiiihita '* also gives Ambikil as the sister of Uudra : 
she seems to be derived from the epithet Tryambaka ; later on she appears as 
tus mother; his wife, I’niii Haiinavati or Parvati, iqipears first in the Taitti- 
rlya ,\rui,iynka ’■ and the Kcna I’pani^ad,’* 

In the Brahmanas we find the power of Uudra at its height. The gods even 
arc afraid lest they be killeii by the god. Under the name of Mahadeva he is 
essentially the slayer of cattle, and he is said to be prone to slay men,’* His 
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origin is traced in the Aitarcya Brahmana.' to the evil deed of PrajSpati in 
consorting with his own daughter; the gods in their anger make up the most 
appalling of beings, who pierces the father god and thus asserts outraged 
morality. Another story in the same Bnihmnna • re\ eals him as a great 
black • being who appears on the place of saeriliee, and claims all that is over 
as his own, a claim which Nibhilnedi.stha is told by his father must l>e recog¬ 
nized as being valid. In the ritual we (ind that hr is markesi out emphatically 
from the other gods ; at the end of the saeriliee a handful of the strew is 
offered to him to propitiate him,* at the end of a meal anv for)d left over is 
placed in a spot to the north for him to take; Ins abode is in the north, 
while the other gods abide in the cast, the place of the rising of the sun. The 
bloody entrails of the victim are made over to his hosts, which attack men and 
lieast with disease and death, in order to avert their anger ; " the red colour of 
the god is the colour of lire and of bloml. Moreoser, the snakes^ are clearly 
eonecived as lieing among his ser\ aiits. When the gods reaelu-d heaven, it is 
said, Budra was left Ix-hind.* Still more important is the tendeney seen to 
generalize the operations of Hvidra : in the^'atarndnya hi any of the Vajnrveda 
he is credited with activity in almost every as|ieet of nature, in the nioniitains, 
the wtKids, the paths, and the streams. So in th<- ritiial it is prescribed that 
offerings shouhi be made to Budra in the most manifold jilnees and on \aricd 
occasions.* In a place infested by snakes one should offer to Budra who lives 
among the snakes, at a mound of manure to Builra who is lord of cattle, in 
a river to Budra who lives in the waters, at a cross way to Budra of the roads, 
at sacred trees, at the [ilai'C of sacrifice ami so om.*“ A verse in the Yajurvedii 
reveals to us Budra as a god haunting the lonely woods; I he cowherds, and the 
maidens, who arc drawing water, catch a glim|)se of him.” He haunts the 
hills and is closely related to the trees, on which he deposits his wea]Hins when 
he lays them aside.’* It is clear that this wide extension of his power, which 
applies to the waters anil to the lisli in them and to the whole animal and 
vegetable kingdom, is due to a dehla rate tendeney to see in him a god with 
a eomprehen.sive control over all nature. 

Another sign of the great ness of Budra is found in the Aitarcya Hrahmaiia: ’* 
it is prescribed that a formula must be altered from the form in which it 
occurs in the Bigseda in order to avoid the direr-t mention of the name of the 
god : this is clear proof of advance in the coneejitioii of him since the Bigveda. 
In another passage of the .same text he is never named, but is referred to as 
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‘ the god here and the same avoidance of direct use of the name is to be 
seen elsewhere.* 

In the late S&tra literature we find ascribed to him the names of Hara, 
Mrda, ^'iva and fahkara; * the last three at least are evidently intended 
to Ik- euphemistic : the great and dread god must be treated as auspicious in 
order to make him so in point of fact. The specific account of him as the lord, 
or the great god, shows a development of his character even witliin the period 
of the later Sariihitus, for these epithets are not found in the earlier books of 
the t'ujasuneyi Saihhita, but only in the later portion of that text.® 

The original nature of Rudra is far from clear. The name itself is clearlv 
derned from the word rud, which India tradition takes as having the normal 
meaning of cry; the suggestion of Pisehel * that rud means to be ruddy or. 
as (irassmann suggests, to shine, must be regarded as too hypothetical to 
found any theory upon. I’rom the etymologj- Weber ® derives the view that 
the deity was originally the howling of the storm, the plural therefore denoting 
the Maruts, but that the deity as known to the Yajurveda is essentially a com- 
{Kiund of the two gods of fire and storm, Ixith being alike in their sound. The 
view ot Hillebrandt * insists that Rudra is the deity of the hot season in India 
from the advent of summer to the autumn, and he jioints out that it is possible 
that this idea was associated with some constellation as in the eoneeption 
•san'tin Oriuii, lie also fxiints out that Rudra appears in conjunction with 
the archer Kr^ami and with Tisya, who is generally regarded as a constellation, 
and that I he Aitareya Rriihmatia ’ makes the myth of the slaying of Prajapati 
to have an astronomical signification, Prajapati in his form as a deer becoming 
the Mrga, which the eonimentary explains as the eonstellation Mrgafiras. 
Rudra the .Mrgat yadha, Prajapati’s daughter in antelope form the eonstclla- 
tion Rohit,iI, and the arrow with which Prajapati was pierced the Isu Trikapda 
in the sky. Rut he recognizes that any jireeise identification is not to be 
obtained by the material available. L. \. Sehroeder,* on the other hand, 
in.sists that Rudra is nothing more than the elevation to the rank of a liigli 
god ol the chief of the souls of the dead : it is an idea, for which almost an 
indefinite amount of es'idence is forthcoming, that the souls of the dead rush 
along in the storm winds and that besides being terrible they bring with them 
blessings to cattle. Oldenberg,’ while noting this as a jiossible source of the 
eharaetcr of the god, prefers to [Kiint out the similarity of the nature of Rudra 


‘ III. au. Cf. Him*!, Dcr Same, pp. 15fl. 

* A(;S. IV. H. 1». 

* 8 . 

* ZI)M(>. xl. ia>. (Hher sug^tiom make 

Hu<lru or or both. Dravidiuii 

HortU. ( r. Vgeratcdl. RIIR. Ivii. 2li8. 
wiu) enipluwtm hm comiexiun with the 
uteAnuii 

* Ind. Slutl. li. lU-22. 

* led. Myth. u. 170-208; (Kl. Atwg.). pp. 


'' iii. 83. Fur an implauaiblc guess at the 
sense, ef. v\rbinan, Rudra, pp. 30 ff. 

* VOJ, ix. 238-52 ; MyttUriumundMimwi. 
pp. 19, 21 fl.; Charpeiitier, VOJ. xxiii. 
151 ff. ; Johansson, Ufber die altind. 
Gottin Dhufand, pp. 88,92. The viewi of 
Tiiuk in liis Orion are unacceptable : 
set* Whitney, JAOS. xvi. pp. Ixxxii ff. 

^ Rtl. des Teda', pp. 215-24 ; Wintemitz. 
IF, Anz. viii. 88 ; Piscbel, GGA. 1S95. 
pp. 150 f. 
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in its essence to such figures as the mountain and wood gods or demons, like 
Mars Silvanus, the Fauni,* and so on, and he also ]K)ints out that it is a common 
idea that disease comes from the mountains. .Moreover, this Wew suits the 
connexion of Rudra with the north, since in India the mountains of imixirtance 
to the Vedic Indians were in tlie north.* I'ma, who is given in late texts to 
Rudra as wife, is styled Haimavati, from the Himavant. 

The ehief defect of these views is that they are based tcxi exclusively upon 
the later accounts of the nature of the g(xl. which really repre.scnt a time when 
he is ceasing to be connected with the original natural basis, on which the 
conception rests. There is nothing in the conception of the god as he is found 
in the Rigs eda, which cannot be explained by the idea of a storm god con¬ 
sidered mainly in the form of lightning, the tempest being viewed on its 
destructive rather than its healing ns])cct.’ From this could be dcrivcil easily 
the god's character as father of the Maruts, while from the beneficent rains 
loosened by the storm comes the aspect of him as a healing god. which is an 
essential feature of his character in the Rig\ eda and without whii h indeed he 
could hardly have been accepted ns a god by the religion of the Higveda. 
This thc*ory cxjilnins in a satisfactory manner his connexion with Agni. which 
is close and obvious. Moreover, the theory of the original relation of Rudra 
with the dead is contradicted by the fact that he never ajipears in any close 
connexion with the dead : he is not their king, nor iloes hr lend them to, or 
receive them in, his realm ; his is the Ss aha not Svadlia call in the oftering ; 
his place is the north, not the south, which is essentially that of the dead, and. 
though in certain aspeets the ritual of the dead has analogies with that for 
Rudra. that jioint is adeijuately and naturally explained by the faet that lioth 
the dead and Rudra have terrible eharaeteristics. The clear connexion of 
Rudra with the sky is fatal to Oldenberg's theory, for the jicriod of the 
Rigsxda at any rate. 

The fatajiatha liruhmaiia * tells us that 1,'arMi was a name of Agni among 
the eastern people and that Hhava was used among the Rahikas, which 
suggests that in Rudra there have eombiiied the forms of different but 
kindred gods. A referenee to the cult of Rudra by the Vratyns has been seen 
as the c.xplanation of the curious Vrfitya hymn of the .Atharvaveda * and of the 
ceremonies which arc used for the introduction into the Vedie religious life of 
the non-Rrahmanieal Aryans. The evidence for this view, however, must be 


‘ Wardc Fowler, Uoman Frntival^, pp. 258 ff.; 
Roman ideas of Deity, pp. PJl, 1>4. 

* Hitlebrundt (IVd. MyUt. ii. 207) (inds the 

connexion with the north in the fact 
ttkat the sun is to the north during the 
period of the must dangerous season of 
the year. 

* Hopkins. JAO.S. xvi. pp. cl. ff.; Bloom* 

^Id, AJP. xii. 429 : Maedonell, Ved. 
MyUt., pp. 76 ff.; JHAS, 1895, p. 956 ; 
1900, pp. 386 tr.; Hardy. I'fd.dnahm. 
10 * 


Pfriodf, p. 88. Ludwig (Rifii>eda, 111 
020 ff.) holds that Dyaus develo|» on 
the rnorul side into \’uruna and on the 
pJnsical to Rudra. iiergaigne (Hel. 
I’rd. lii. 81 ff.) treats him as Me |>^re 
eeleste * ; Siecke (Archiv fUr Ret, i. 
no ff., 209 ff.) os the moon. 

‘ i. 7. a. 8. 

* XV, 1 ; Char 7 )cntier, VOJ. xxili. 151 ff.; 
XXV. 855 ff. 
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regarded a* quite insufficient to make it even plausible.* The question, how¬ 
ever, does arise whether in the late Rudra we have not the syncretism of more 
than one deity, and possibly the influence of the aboriginal worship on the 
Aryan. It is certainly possible that a forest and mountain deity or some 
kindred pxl, such as a vegetation spirit, and even a god of the dead may be 
united with the Vcdic lightning god to form the composite figure of the 
Yajurveda : the view preferred by Oldenbcrg, that the god is really the same 
throughout the whole period, and that it is the nature of the tradition which 
obscures the fact, cannot be accepted in face of the obvious probability of 
development of religion, and the admitted ease with which deities absorb 
foreign elements into their character. In the later fivn there are many 
traces of conceptions commonly associated with vegetation spirits, and his 
phallic cult is one which is condemned by the Rig\’cda, but which doubtless 
remained as popular among the aborigines as it now is among fiva worshippers 
throughout India. 

A very elaborate effort to show that the Higveda presents a later and 
priestly conception of Rudra as a celestial deity, a priestly refinement from 
an ancient cannibalistic death demon, is made by Arbman.* He contends that 
the nature of the post-Vedic Rudra is already indicated very clearly in the 
later Vcdic texts, suggesting that the popular god of the Rigvcdic period was 
very much the same us the })ost-Vcdic deity, and that it is more probable 
that the priests of the Rigveda transmuted a {>opular god than that a god such 
as that of the Rigveda developed by any means into the later Rudra-^iva. It 
appears unnatural and unreasonable to accept this suggestion, as opposed to 
the simple and plausible hy|X)thesis that the later f i^•8 represents the fusion 
of more than one deity. We have for such fusion the increasing number of 
distinct names, which arc allotted by the texts to ^liva, as seen lx)th in the 
Qatapatha IJriihmana and the Kaujltaki Brkhmaiia, and syncretism of deities 
is so common and notorious that it seems strange to find so much reluctance 
to a(!ccpt what is notoriously a trait of the post-Vedic fiva, whose cosmo¬ 
politan character enables him to absorb local god after god. Moreover, in order 
to bolster uj) the view of the primitive chthonic (character of Rudra, it is 
necessary to make the Maruts chthonic also, which is a decidedly implausible 
view. Further, it is difficult not to recognize the strong differences between 
Yama, a real death god, and Rudra, which indicate an original difference of 
origin ; they belong to different regions, Yama to the south, Rudra to the 
north. Everything in the ritual goes to su])port the view of Rudra as a com¬ 
plex figure at the time when it was recorded ; he combines clear traits of 

■ KelUi, .IRAK. 181S, pp. lS5-aO. A vKgaria (Hopkins, Epic Myth., p. 281, 

diffoicnt but implausible view of the n. 2), nor n^ we see in them Indo- 

Vtityaa u Ksatriys Yogint ii de- Europeans of uncertain oonnexion. 
velo)^ by Hauer, DU At\fet>gt der ‘ Rudra. Unlemekutigen ram aUutdUdtcn 
Yagapnueu im often fndfen, pp. 172 D. Ulauben und KuUut (1222). 

The epic does not encourage these 
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divine and chthonic character, as is natural in a god formed by the syncretism 
of different beliefs. 

Stress is laid by Arbman on the term Tryambaka which is accorded to 
Rudra in the Rigveda, and which he interprets as referring to the god as having 
three mothers, a fact which connects him in Arbnian's view with the cult of 
mothers, i. e. demonesses as patron goddesses in medieval and modem India.* 
If the connexion were real, we might then sec in the Rudra of the Rigveda a 
figure already complicated by contamination with an aboriginal deity, for 
there is little evidence or probability of mother worship as Aryan or Indo- 
European,’ and every sign that it was dear to the Dravidian or other aboriginal 
population. But the suggested interpretation is wholly dubious ; we do not 
hear later of f iva as having three mothers, though Skanda has seven, and our 
only early tradition asserts that Ambika is the sister of Rudra, not his wife, and 
that she is the autumn.’ It is, therefore, much more probable that the 
epithet refers to the god either as connected with three seasons, or as connected 
with the three worlds, heaven, air, and earth, as is the ease with the Maruts 
and is natural in a god of igneous connexions. It is admitted that with Agni 
Rudra is most intimately eonneeted, and of .\gni nothing is more assured than 
his triple nature. Nor is it possible to find any sup|)ort for the view of Tryam¬ 
baka suggested by Arbman in the Traiyambaka offering of the l^muta ritual,* 
in which nothing whatever appears to explain the name in this sense, apart 
altogether from the fact that we have no evidence whatever that the rite in 
question was known to the Rigveda, and later rites frequently stand in no 
vital connexion with the original nature of the deities to whom they arc 
addressed or who arc invoked in them.’ 

Arbman's theory leads to a curious and unnatural result in the case of the 
intimate connexion with Agni which the texts admittedly reveal, and which 
is shown by the interchange of Hudra's names with Agni. The obvious 
explanation afforded by the Rigveda is that Rudra is in a sense lire, for he is 
a lightning god ; to .Arbman it is necessary to hold that Rudra's dangerous 
nature was cxjiressed in the minds of his votaries by the term fire, a eoneeption 
bizarre and implausible. Morcoi er we have on every hand evidence of the 
syncretism of gods in Rudra ; .Arbman seems to feel doubt over his desperate 


‘ Arbman, Rudra, pp. 296 f.; Hopkins, 
Epic Myth., p. 226 ; Monier Willianis. 
Brdhmanitm and llinddinn, pp. 222 (T. 

’ In Germanic mythology they seem to lx: 
Celtic borrowings, and Celtic deities arc 
rather European than Indo-European; 
cf. Helm, AUgrrm. Rcl. i. 891 IT. (guar¬ 
dian deities of the family, later of 
placet); Camoy, La Indo-Europienc, 
p. 68. Triads arc, of course, ethnic, thus 
denoting completeness; Hopkins, 
Origin of Religion, pp. 291 B. 

' TB. i. 6. 10. ii. 6. 2. 9 explains os 


Htri-ambakd. Hillebrandt {Vtd. Myth. 
ii. 188, n. 2) suggests that trf is equal 
to ntr, * star *. 

* Rudra, pp. 48 ff. 

* The suspension on trees of the offerings 

ut the Try-ambaka offering and the 
Baudhyaviharu (below. Chap. 90, | 8) 
suggests a vegetation or tree ritual, but 
by no means necesaarily. It may tw 
merely a natural nnode of offering to 
the god whose lightning strikes the 
tree, or to a spirit of the air (Helm, 
op. eit. 1. 248). 
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suggestion that in the fatarudriya the term Rudra means ‘ the demon and 
not Rudra at all, and (ji ves it up for Rudra Vastojpati. What is obvious is that 
the great god absorbs, as other great gods have done, a mass of SondeigStter, 
though in the ^'atarudriya form we have priestly ingenuity extending and 
amplifying Sondergbtfer in the best manner of the Roman Indigitamenta. It 
is probably to syncretism again that we owe the connexion of Rudra ‘ with 
thieves, robbers, and liighwaymen, whose patron he seems to have been, and 
from whom, tlierefore, iie is expected to protect his s'otaries, and w'e need not 
press the suggestion that lie was regarded himself as tricky,* or connect this 
asjicet with the uncertain character of the lightning. Nor in the Vedic texts 
docs he over become a snake god ; his connexion with snakes is only incipient,* 
and it becomes nineh more marked in the epic, showing us clearly the process 
of identilieation in its advanee. On the other hand, it is probable that some 
of his eharaeteristies in tin- later \'edie period come from a god of death ; this 
may jirimarily be due to identification w'ith far\a and Hhava, and it is sug¬ 
gested in his connexion with birds of evil omen ‘ and howling dogs,* for such 
birds and dogs are closely connected with Yama as a god of the dead. 

Nor is any useful light shed on Rudra's nature by the endeavour to deduce 
from the account of the mad Muni in the Rigveda * the picture of Rudra as the 
god of an orgiastic cult, whose epithet of vyuplake^a, ‘ with di.sordcred hair 
in the Yajurveda ’ hints at his exploits as a lord of the orgiastic dance. The 
fact is that the Rigveda tells us merely that the Muni drinks poison from a cu]) 
with Rudra. and t he rest of the hyfxithesis is a.s baseless as the suggestion that 
the cup was really a skull. The orgiastic traits of f i\ n in the later mythology 
are doubtless due to the amalgamation with Rudra of a vegetation deity, an 
Indian Dionysos. 


§ 11 . The Manils or Rudras 

The Maruts share in the greatness of Indra, and, therefore, they have a 
[irominent place in the Rigi eda, thirty three-hymns being exelusis’ely theirs, 
w hilc they share seven with Indra, and one each with I’usan and .\gni. They 


are essentially a troujie, thrice seven * i 

* C'f. Durg&'s luttr jiutroiiugt* nf Thugs 

(C>tirl>c» Uciiragf zur ind. KuUnrgt’ 
schicktr, |){). 185 ff.). Hernu’s. putron of 
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Tur. XX'; lUi. I’ar. iv. 2. 
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of Rudn, whence they are called Rudra* or Rudriyas: their mother is Pir?nl, 
or a cow, and they come with cows with distended udders: the cows can 
scarcely be anything other than the swollen rain clouds. Agni is also said to 
have produced them, and they are born of the laughter of the lightning. Vftyu 
also is said to have produced them from the womb of heaven, and they are also 
sons of heaven, they have the ocean for their mother or arc self-born. They 
arc brothers of equal age, of equal birth, of one mind and one abode. They 
have as their bride the goddess Ilodasi, and arc eonneeted with the goddes.sca 
Indrfiij) and Sarasvatt. 

The home of the Mariits is in the three heavens or in the three worlds. 
Their brightness is one of their leading features : henec they are directly 
called fires. They arc also intimately eonnecte<l with the lightning, which 
sen-es as their spears. On their feet they wear anklets, golden ornaments on 
their breasts, golden helmets on th<'ir heads, the)' carry the lightning in their 
hands, and spears on their shoulders. They have also axes of gold, while 
from Rudra they borrow the bow and arrow, and once even from Inilra the 
thunderbolt. They ride in golden ears drawn by tawny steesls, which are 
often described as sixitted, and called prmIU. Hut they are also said to 
have yoked the winds as steeds to the poles of their ears. 

The Manits arc great, young, unageing, terrible like wild beasts, but play¬ 
ful like children or calves : they are lions or iron-tnsked boars or black swans. 
The noise of their onset is the roaring of the wind or thunder : they rend the 
mountains, crush the forests, and whirl up the dust with their steeds, which 
are the winds. They bring rain with them in their tram : a river, the .Marud- 
sTdhS, bears trace of their ])ower, but the rain they send is as usual sometimes 
called honey or milk or ghee. The rain which they send comes with the 
thunder and the lightning. Though they avert heat, nevertheless they arc 
also said to bring the light, to dispel the darkness, and like many other gods 
they hold apart the two worlds. They sing a song, or blow a pipe, and their 
singing strengthens Indra for the slaying of Vrtra. Some-tunes they appear 
as drinkers of Soma, and even as jiious saerifieers, since they are singers. 

The main deed of the Maruts is the rendering of aid to Indra in the slaying 
of Vrtra, though they are mentioned also as aiding Indra's predecessor, Trita, 
in this feat. Occasionally in [ilaee of aiding Indra only, the overthrow of 
Vrtra and the winning of the cows arc attributeal to them. They arc styled 
sometimes sons or brothers of Indra.’ Hut two or three times they appear 
as having left him at the critical moment, and Indra seems to have sought in 
revenge to slay them, and to have liecn appeased with difficulty by Agastya,’ 
in connexion with a sacrifice which that seer was anxious to offer to them. 


* Id the Brflhmaoas as rain-gnds they rank, 
on the analogy of agricultuiieta, aa tfie 
cominon folk of the gods (e. g. PH. 
xviii. 1. 14.; xix. 14. 1; xxl. 14. 8), 
whom Indra, ax a (overeign, •hame- 
letaly plunder* (PB. xxi. 1. 1 IT.). 


‘ HV. i. 185, 170 ; Piicliel, Ved. Stud. f. 
50; Ifertel, VOJ. xviii. 158 ; v. 
.Sctirocdcr, MyMttrium und Mimtu, pp. 
Ill ff.; Oldentjerg, ffgneda-.Volen, i. 
170; Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 15, 
l»f. 
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Their connexion with Rudn is also distinctly marked in the deprecation of 
their wrath, which is several times expressed, and their cow- and man-slaying 
bolt is referred to, as is that of Rudra.’- They arc said to send evil and to have 
the wrath of the serpent. From Rudra again comes the fact that they are 
entreated to bear from the Sindhu, the seas, the mountains, the Asikid, 
healing remedies, and by rain they are said to bestow medicine, which is no 
doubt rain like the JalAsa of Rudra. From the waters comes no doubt their 
purifying power. 

In the ritual they differ from Vayu in their relation to the Soma sacrifice, 
as they have a place at the midday and the evening pressings, while the 
morning pressing alone is the place for V'fiyu, and they play a considerable 
part in the four-month offerings. It has been sought to show that their cult 
is sfjceially connected with the Vi9vamitra family and is not a subject of 
much interest to the Uharadviijas and other priestly families, the Vasi^thas 
for instance being mainly concerned with the relations of Indra and Vftyu; 
but tlus theory is not supjmrted by the references in the various books which 
seem to show throughout a recognition of Indra's relations to the Maruts.’ 

For the nature of the Maruts two explanations alone arc really plausible : 
the most natural ’ is that they arc the deities of the winds in their aspect as 
bearing the storm clouds : the mere winds are inadequate to explain the 
constant association of tlu' gods with fire and lightning. The native tradition 
is that they are the winds,* and the word in ]X)st-Vedie literature simply 
means wind. The name itself throws no light on the conception, as, though 
the root may be set down as mar, it is wholly doubtful what that root is 
to mean : with the nomial view of the nature of the gods, it is taken either as 
to shine or as to crush, according as it is believed to denote the Maruts as 
radiant gods, or as the winds which crush the woods. The alternative view is 
sometimes based on the etymology of mar as to die,* and the Maruts are 
claimed as the spirits of the dead, conceived as storming along in the winds, 
and then merely as the winds. The view has the supjwrt of Kuhn, Benfcy,® 
E. H. Meyer,’ v.Sehroeder," and Hillebrandt,*but the last alone has made any 
serious attempt to pros e his thesis. He calls attention to the fact that the 
Maruts are sometimes treated in a manner analogous to Rudra or the Manes. 
Thus, after an offering to Indra on one occtision, a quite separate offering is 
made to them,*” and the reason alleged is that they are not eaters of the obla¬ 
tion as gods projx'r arc ; ** they also receive an offering of an embryo, which is 

‘ RV. vii. Sn. 9, 17 ; «7. * ; I. 171.1; 174. ' liulog. Myth. i. 218. 

2 ; 8, ». • VOJ. ix. 248, 249. 

• Hillebrandt, (><1. AfglA. Hi. 823, 820. • Vrd. Myth. lii. 817; (Kl. Au«g.), pp. 

' MaodoncH. Ved. Mylk.^ p, 81. 102 ft.; Arbinan, Rudra, pp. 809 ST, 

• Ylika. Nir. xi. 13. ” PGS. ii. IS. 

> Lrumann (Buddha und MuAdcira, p. 11) *' t'B.iv.S.2.16,17. The hioe, according to 

flvca mdMHp, man^laj’er, by diaimi- llillebrandt, ii to be averted at an 

lation mdvrl, Latin mavort, mart. offering given in K()S, xviii. 4. 28 ff., 

• On RV. i. 6. 4. but see Oktenberg, GN. 191S, p. 888, 
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nortnally not fit for Mctifice, they appear as destroying offspring,* as seeking 
to injure the sacrifice,* as barring men from advancing through their realm of 
the air.' Moreover, they are often regarded as like birds, and birds are often 
the souls of the dead.* Hillebrandt lays no stress on the etymology of the 
word, and even seems to think that the derivation may be from the Dravidian 
word marutUi, a medicine man,* but, in view of the late date at which the 
Dravidian word is known, this is quite an impossible and unscientific sugges¬ 
tion. But the main ground of this thesis eannot obviously be taken seriously. 
The connexion with Rudra explains the s])ecial treatment of the Maruts at 
certain sacrifices, while, for the most part, ns connected with Indra, they have 
an honourable share in offerings. The connexion with birds is most natural 
of the winds, and needs no reference to the souls of the tlead, and often they 
have connexion with the Adityas.* 

Arbman,’ developing and improving uiK)n a suggestion of Hillebrandt's • 
regarding the double sense of the Maruts as the storm winds and also the 
hosts of Rudra, representing various Bs|)e(ds of his nature, holds that in the 
Rigs'eda the Maruts arc the Rudras, while after that the Hudras become a 
host of demons, quite different from the Maruts, late Vedie times forgetting 
the connexion of Rudras and Maruts. This is no doubt an exaggerated view. 
The process is not one of sudden or vehement change; the extension of Rudra’s 
nature carries with it the development of the character of his trou])es : the 
Rudras are wider in character than the Maruts per sc would have been. But 
it is a complete error to treat the Rudras as demons, because they arc destruc¬ 
tive and sometimes act in an evil way as demons might do ; ' equally on this 
theon,' most Vedie gods might be made out to be demons. The contention 
that the Rudras are demons, because Rudra is lord of beings, BhOtapati,*' is 
wholly untenable; BliQta does not, as suggested, in the ^’cdic literature, 
until possibly a very late period, bear the sense ' demons ’, but it denotes 
‘ beings ’ pure and simple. 


o. 8. N'o SvSha call at the oDoring, t'U- 
iv. S. 2. IT. 

‘ TB. i. 6. 2, 2. 

• TB. i. 3. 4. 4. 

■ AB. i. 10. 2 ; TS. vii. 1. S. 4. 

• BDS. ii. 14.10. Arbman (op. cit., p. 300) 

actually denies that gods have bird 
forms, forgetting the lungod as a bird, 
India’s bird form, Ac. 

■ ZDMG. xxih. S18. 

• RV. X. 7T. 8 ; i. 100. 2 ; T.S. ii. 3. 1. S : 

TA. V. 4. S ; their names are ^'ukra- 


jyotis, Citrajyotis, Satyajyotis, Jyotis- 
mant, Ac., VS. xxvii. 80 ; CB. is, 8,1. 
20; as rays and months, PB. xiv. 12.9. 
’ Hudra, pp. 18, n. 1, 102 IT. 

• red. A/ylA. iii. 801. 

• TS. vii. 1. a. 4 ; MS. 1. 8. 4 (Asurasin ^’11. 

11. 4. 8. 2 If.). In TS. vi. 1. 1. 1 ; TA. v. 
8. 4 D. the Rudras are clearly not 
demons. 

" AV. xi. 2. 1 : cf. AB. iii. 33 ; see (hup. 

12, § 5 ; 21, S 2. 



CHAPTER 10 

THE GREAT GODS—TERRESTRIAL 

§ 1. Aynt 

Agni is clearly in the e\ cs of the priest only second to Indra in importance: 
in the Riffve<ia he has some 200 hjTnns for himself alone.' From Indra, how¬ 
ever, he is essentially distinguished by his nature ; he is intimately connected 
with the element of which he is the deity, and his nature is therefore far less 
Bnthropomorj>hic ; moreover, what there is of human in him is derived, not 
fn)m the conception of the warrior god, but from that of the ideal priest: if 
both gcxls are expected to send fortune and happiness to their votaries, 
Indra gives rather victory in battle and power, .\gni the prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of the home. Moreover, while .Agni is assimilated in much to Indra and 
as usual is accorded se\ eral of his feats and his [Xiwers, Indra remains compara¬ 
tively unaHected by the qualities of Agni. Indra also is not, like .Agni, the 
messenger between gods and men, an office, which, if it makes Agni in some 
ways a god of the closest intimacy with the life of men, still does tend to 
reduce his status, and renders him in some sense inferior 1,o the other gods. 
Nor is Soma the normal drink of .Agni: he is indeed a Soma-drinker, but only 
in a minimal degree for a great god, and often because of his connexion with 
Indra. 

The apjicaranee of .Agni is clearly merely a description of the fire, and in 
one passage he is truly called headless and footless : elsewhere he is called 
butter-faced, butter-backed, butter-liairixl, llaine-haired or tawny-haired. He 
has three or seven tongues, which receive in the later literature names of 
their own ; his steeds are similarly gi\ en se\ cn tongues. He has butter for his 
eye, four or a thousand eyes, and a thousand horns. He is also an archer. He 
is likened to, or identified with, a bull or horse or bird, an eagle or Hahsa : 
even once he is called a raging serpent. .Again he * is a hatchet or a car. 

His food is ghee, but he also dci ours the woods, and eats thrice a day. Or 
he is the mouth by which the gods cat the sacrifice. He is invoked to come 
to sit on the strew to receive the offerings for himself, or the gods. 

.Agni's brightness is often mentioned; he is like the sun, dispels darknass, 
and bears the epithet ‘ waking at dawn '. Rut, when he drives through the 
forest, shaving the earth like a barber a beard, his path is black. His flames 
roar terribly, and his light reaches the sky. Rut he has also a car drawn by 
two or more horses, with which he brings the gods to receive the offerings of 
men. 

‘ For lndo-Euroi>ran fire god», see von Schroedcr, Aritche KtHgUm, i. M6 B. 

• KV. i. 79. 1. 
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Agni’s mythic parents are Dyaus and PrthivI, or T\-a?tr and the Waters. 
But he is also produced by the gods whose father, however, he is; he is brought 
into existence by Indra or Indra and Visnu, or by the Dawn, and is the son of 
T ija the personification of the sacrificial food. All these accounts are open to 
obvious explanations and are of no consequence. More important is the 
birth from the two fire sticks, the upper being deemed the male, the lower the 
female, and in mythical form being described as Purflravas and Ur\’afl, 
from that famous pair of lovers. They are also called two mothers, and many 
plays on the curious infant and his mothers occur.’ As friction is engendered 
by the action of the hands in turning the one stick in the other, he is credited 
with ten mothers, the ten fingers. As force is needeil for his production, Agni 
is the son of strength. He is Ixirn ever new and is called the youngest, but still 
is old as being born for ever. Here and there occurs, in the Hrfihmana litera¬ 
ture, the idea that the fire at the end of a year is outworn, but the idea that the 
fire is at the beginning of ea<'h year to be formally renewed in a special rite 
is not to be reeogniz<‘d. For the saeriliccs sueli as the ,\gnistoma, the four- 
monthly rites, and the animal offering, the fire is solemnly produeeti anew by 
friction, but there is no evidence tliat the winter solstice was felt to be a time 
w’hen the fire ns such was in need ol' any special renewal. If such an idea 
existed.“ it has not left any clear trace in Vcdic ritual. 

As Agni springs from the wood, it is regularly stated that he dwells in 
])lants. On earth too he has a jilaee in the navel {niihlii} of the earth, a 
reference doubtless to the hole in the high place of offering in wliieh the fire is 
deposited: hence Agni is the navel of immortality. 

Agni is also bom from the waters : he is the embryo of the waters, kindled 
m the waters, a bull who has waxed great in the waters, and he descends from 
the clouds. In these eases it is probable that the waters of the clouds arc 
meant: in this asjieet he is Apam Najiat, who has become jiractieally a 
seiiarate deity. On the other hand, there is a widel>’ prevalent view tliat the 
waters are terrestrial : several late hymns of the lligvcda tell of the llight of 
-Agni because of unwillingness to perform the sacrifice, and his being found 
among the waters and the plants, and this legend is a eommon-]>laee of the 
Brahmana period. In the Atharvaveda the Agni in the waters is clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the lightning, and is made t<‘rrestrial. The Rigieda itself 
recognizes the existence of .Agni in the streams. In the ritual there are many 
traces of the same view of .Agni as in waters other than those of the clouds, 

' The long period of gestation (KV. v. 2) is licli^ion, ii. 306 f.), 

probably an allusion to the long latency * Hiilebrandt, I’ed, Myth. ii. 77 ff. t’f. his 
of Are in the wood, ere cvokeil by fne- theory of Dawn us the Doddess of a 

tion. The old mode of lighting the New Year labovc, Part II, Chap. 8,5 7). 

lire was preaen'cd in the rite of re- tf. von .Sehroeder {Ariuhe Rtligton. 

kindling on .March 1 the lire of Yesta ii. ISS). who regards Agni as relxirn 

in Rome and in the occasional use of at the opening of spring, comparing the 

this method in kindling the ‘ need fire ’ return of .kpollo in spring (p. S2«). 

in Germany (von Sclirocdcr, Ariuhe 
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At the dedication of tanks of water and similar rites, offerings are made to 
Agni in the waters; ‘ the Brahman student, when he performs the bath 
marking the end of his period of pupilship, takes water from a vessel, 
appropriating to himself the bright form of Agni and repelling the other forms 
of Aum, which ha^•e entered into the water.* The waters used at the royal 
coiiseeration are regarded as being full of Agni.* In the ceremony of the 
piling of the lire altar, when it is desired to diminish the heat of Agni, cooling 
plants and a frog are placed on the altar, and Agni is asked to enter the waters 
of which he is the gall.* It is clear, therefore, that the view that Agni is con¬ 
nected with the waters of the earth is an old one, but it must be noted that at 
no [leriod is his connexion with the waters of the air forgotten : we find it 
c.xpressly asserted in a ,Sutra ‘ text which shows that it was perfectly well 
understood. It is iinpossitilc, therefore, to accept the view of Oldenberg that 
the connexion of .\gni in the terrestrial waters is the normal one, as opjiosed to 
the Agni of the aerial waters ; Inith conceptions are clearly found equally 
authentieati-d. The explanation of the belief in the presence of Agni in 
the terrestrial waters may be a transfer from the belief in his presence in the 
aerial waters, but it can also be ueeounted for in other ways. Thus the 
phenomenon of the lightning eoniing down to and entering the waters may 
well have played a more imixirtant part than the more elaborate idea, clearly 
valid for the Hriihmana period, which sees in the jilants the closest connexion 
with the waters, and which jiietures a cycle from the water to the plants, from 
the jilants to the flame, from the llame to the smoke, from the smoke to the 
cloud, anil thence to the water again. 

In the third place Agni has a birth in the heaven ; he is born there and was 
brought down by MiUari^van, who is doubtless his lightning form. The 
Aitareya lirAhmana ‘ calls him at once heavenly and in the waters. Agni, 
however, is often as the god contrasted with the lightning. Agni as hcas enly 
is the sun, liorn m the morning. The Aitareya ’ savs that on setting the sun 
enters into Agni, and in the Higveda • Agni unites himself w ith the rays of the 
sun. Hut this side of the nature of .4gni is little referred to ; the sun was too 
great and prominent a deity to be treated merely as a form of Agni. 

The three births of Agni are eonstantl)' referred to : he is made threefold, 
has three heads, tongues, stations. The order of his ulxides is variously stated, 
as heaven, earth, the waters; or earth, heaven, the waters; or sky, air, and 
earth. Hence we must doubtless trace the view of the Nairuktas preserved for 
us by ^ aska,* which makes the whole Vedie pantheon reducible to the three 
g<xls, .\gni, Indra or VAsm, and SQrya. The second member of the triad must 
be taken to have replaecii the lightning, which would be more easy, since the 
lightning has no mythic name to gis e it substance, and, therefore, the god 

' (,G.S. V. 2. ,S. • vii.7.2. 

' rus. ii. 0 . 10 . ' viii. 28 . 

■ .\B. viii. fl. * V. 87.1 : vii.2.1. 

‘ TS. IV. B. 1.2 : VS. xvii. Ii. • Nir. xii. IB. 

‘ AiiVls. V. IB. i. 
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of the middle space is better represented by a deity of more concrete nature. 
On the other hand, it would be an error to underestimate the importance of 
lightning in Vedic mythologj', on the ground that it is too transient in 
character to serve as the basis of mj'thologs'.’ 

Still more important is the fact that the three forms of Agni exi)lain the 
practice that in the ritual Agni is worshipped on three altars, the Gftrhapatya. 
the Ahavaniya, and the Daksina,* which are kept quite distinct fn>m the 
ordinary' household fire. The alternatixc \iew that these fires are to be 
regarded as the source of the myth of the three forms of Agni can hardly be 
taken seriously. More plausible is connexion with fire as the sun. ns domestic, 
and as driving away evil s])irits. as \dn Schrotxlcr sugg<>sts.* 

Though the birth of Agni is most often trijile. yet in many jwssages he is 
given but two births, the one on earth, the other in the sky, or, less often, the 
one in heaven and the other in the waters. The idea is already found in the 
Rigs’edn that .Agni descends into the waters, and that from the plants he 
arkses again, and. from the distinction of the aspects of lire, we arrne at the 
frequent Vedie idea that the god is to saeriliee to himself, or bring himself to 
the sacrifice, or descend with the gods to the saeriliee. Moreover, by another 
view Agni is kindled not oidy by men or earth, but by the gods in heaven ; * 
this doubtless points at once to the necessity of some kindler for the -Agni of 
the heaven as for him of earth, and to the tendency to see in the gods the pre¬ 
cise analogues of iiious saerifieers among men. Hut fniin yet another ]>oint of 
view .Agni is manifold, since there are many (ires on earth : the unity of the 
eoneeption. however, as in the ease of Dawn triumi>hs : the other lires are 
likened to the branches of the tree, .Agni, This manifold nature of his origin 
IS sometimes developed in detail, ns when he is said to be born from the 
heavens, the waters, stones, wotals, and plants,* The rock whence it is bom 
may be the stone from which he is stniek out or the cloud : he dwells also in 
man as animal heat, in beast and birds, in biped and quadruped." He is the 
germ therefore of all that is. 

The three births of Agni give rise to the legend of his three brothers, or his 
brothers gcrierieally, who again with him make up the four Hotrs, of whom 
three die according to the Kathakn Sariihitfi.’ The legend of death seems 
purely imaginative. Of the gods Vnruna is once his brother, and Indra is his 
twin brother. From Indra Agni lairrows, as we have .seen, some of his feats, 
such as vanquishing the Panis. In one hymn Agni is mentioned with Soma. 
He lends himself also to idciitilications with other gods: thus in the evening 
he is Vanina, rising in the morning Mitra, as Savitr he traverses the air, as 

' Oldenbcrg, Hrl. lies Veda^, pp. llg f.; ’ Ansrlie Hrhiiiim, li, isr f. 

Hardy, Ved.-brahm, Period, p. (14 ; * UV. vi.'i. 11 ; ef. Alt. ii. lU. 

Hillcbrandt, t’fd. AfglA.i. aas : 11 . Ilia IT. * UV.il. 1.1. 

* It ii connected with the dead, and they * HV. x. 5. 1 ; AV. iii. til. H ; xil. 1. 19 ; 
with the vrindi and the air. Hence it 2. 311; T.S. iv, 0. 1.8. 

corresponds to the aerial, as the Aha* ’ xxv. 7. Cf. TS. ii. 6. (I; IlrhaddcvuU, 
vanlya to the txdestial Agni, vii. <11 with Slacdonclrs note. 
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Indra he illumines the sky; so the Atharvaveda * tells us. He has various 
forms and many names, he embraces all the gods, and once even in the 
Rigveda * he is successively identified with twelve gods and five goddesses. 

Agni is not without martial traits, but his activity is quite different from 
that of Indra, who wars on the Asuras and on the Dasas. Agni is in place 
of tlmt the destroyer of the demons ; with iron teeth he consumes the 
sorcerers, he dri\'es away the goblins, he is the slayer of Rak^es par 
ezctllrnce. Indra borrows this feature of his character from him, and it is also 
attributed to the Afvins, Brhas|)ati, and Soma, but the primary claim of fire 
to destroy the wizards and the demons is an obvious one, and recorded by 
anthro])ol()gy ’ over all the earth. It is also most strongly attested in the ritual. 

The domestic side of the fire worship is revealed mainly by the constant 
relerenee to .\gni as the friend in the homes of men, whence comes his de¬ 
scription as father, or brother, or son, or es on mother. lie has the epithet 
domestic, and is styled lord of the house. He is the immortal who abides 
among mortal in human habitations. He is further the protector of settlers, 
the man wlio makes mortals to settle down, and he is the lord of the clan 
{fifpati). The close relation of men to him is attested by the fact that we hear 
expressly of the .Vgni of Bharata, of l)e^■a\■atH. of Dis odasa, of Trasadasyu, 
and of V'adhryafva. His relation to the Ahgirases and the Blirgus may have 
been mythi<'ai, but were not so conceived in all probability in Vedic times, 
and he certaitdy stood in close relation to families like the Vasisthas. His 
TOimexion with Aryan settlement is told clearly in the legend of the advance of 
the Aryans to the east under the guidance of (iotama R&htigana and Videgha 
Mathava,* the latter of whom lias been compared rashly with Prometheus ; 
the story preserves in the clearest way [Kissible the record of the essential 
connexion between the introduction of the fire cult, and the advance of 
Aryan settlement and of Arv-an culture. 

The ritual hanlly gives a clear [licture of these aspects of the character of 
.\gni as the domestic friend and father, and as the protector and leader of the 
jK-ople. In it stress is laid in the main on the ritual of the three fires of the 
more clatairate sacrifices [lerformed for an individual, and this elaboration is 
old, since in the Higveda, while the name of only one of the later fires expressly 
(K'curs, that of the (iurliupatya, there arc references to the later practice of 
transporting the fire from one altar to another: thus Agni is said to lie led 
round, to go round the sacritice three times, to he led east and then west. But 
the inqxirtancc of the domestic fire, which can be assumed for the earliest 
(leriod, and which is preserved in some degree in the domestic ritual, is also 
attested by the fact that in the later ritual, and perhaps also in the earlier, the 
fire was first placed on the Gkrhapatya altar, a name which indicates that the 

* xili. 8. 1.8. 07-0) lays stress on the function of fire 

* ti. 1. 8-7. us burning the wild and preporing the 

* Fraaer, Balder the BeautifuJ, i. 82S ff. way lot agriculture, the value of whicli 

* V'B. 1,1.1.10: von Negelcin (VOJ. xviii. in India is almost unlimitetl. 
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real domestic fire was the sUrting-point of the late development. There are 
fainter traces of the worship of fire not merely by an individual, but as the fire 
of the clan or community. In the later ritual ‘ we hear of the fire of the 
Sabhi and the Avasatha, which were respectively the council-house and a 
place of reception for those who came to the Sabhi, as it seems, and it may be 
conjectured from the fact that the word Sabhya as an epithet of fire is found 
in the Atharvaveda,* though not in the Rig\ eda. that we arc entitled to con¬ 
ceive of the fire as being lighted in the Sabhft for the cult of the elan or com¬ 
munity on the solemn occasions of the meeting of the peoi)le in council. There 
are parallels among other peoples of the Indo-Kuroi>eBn stock, and among the 
Iranians where such fires as those of the head of the clan and of the canton 
were known,* but in the case of the Rigveda, the traees are scanty, unless 
stress can be laid on the term ‘ lord of the clan ’ applied to the god, and the 
title of king of the elans of men. It is, however, notorious that the SabhA, 
which appears as a real institution in the Rigx eda, in the later period disappears, 
and is reduced at most to a small council, first of warriors and priests and then 
of priests only,* so that it is possible that an earlier iniblic cult disaiijicared in 
the course of time. Analogy suggests this eoiu lusion, which is merely rendered 
doubtful by the imperfection of the c^■idence which can be adduced to prove 
the ixjsitive existence of the cult. 

On the other hand we has’e abundant references to the activities of Agni as 
a sacrifieer, and he ser\'es as the mode! for sacrifieers. He is an essential 
element in the transmission of the saeriliee to the gods who cannot enjoy it 
without him. On the one hand he brings the gods down to the .sacrifice and 
seats them on the strew that they may enjoy the foo<l and drink offered. On 
the other hand he bears the oblation to the gods in the hen\’en. In either case 
he is constantly ser\’ing as an cn\’oy lictwcen the gods and men, and is 
especially often called the messenger of men, though also that of Vivasvant. 
The Yajurveda * elev ates him into the mes.senger of the gods, and places over 
against him Kfivya I'ljanas as the messenger of the Asuras. .4 Rrilhmana * 
deals with him, not as the messenger of, but as the path leading to the gods. 
He is called the Hotr, the .^dhvaryu, the Hrahman, and I’urohita of the gods, 
thus combining in himself all the activities of the human prie.st. He is thus 
the one most fitted to worship the gods, he makes the oblations fragrant. But 
there is also a tradition that he wearied of his office, and required to be 
induced by promise of rich reward to be the bearer of the oblation.’ It 
seems that he had to be found in the waters and the plants, and that he was 

* ApfS. v. 10. 2 ff.; K^S. iv. 0. 20 ft.; devuna, Anuinlrooa). 

HiUebrandt, Ved. Myth. ii. 118, 120; * CleiRer, OWir. Kutt, p. 472. 

contra, Calaiid, VOJ. xxiii, 30 os to ‘ Macdoncll and Keith, rrdie/ndex, ii. 420. 

Avasathya. 427 ; Foy, Die kOnigliche Gewali, p. 10. 

* xix. 35. 0 ; cf. viii. 10. 7 (G&rluspatya, * TS. ii. 3. 8. 3. 

Ahavanlya, DaloiiiiAgni, SabhA, Aman- * TB, ii. 4. 1. 0. 

trapa) with KS. vi. 8 (Odanapacana, ’ 1(V. x. 31-3 ; Oldenberg, ZUMC. xxxix. 

CArhapatya, Ahavanlya, MadbyAdhi- 71 IT. 
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reluctant to undertake the duties. Hillebrandt,’ who thinks that the reluctance 
was oonnecteei with the death of his brothers, which is not, however, quite 
elcarlv referreti to in the Rigveda and which may be only a later myth, and of 
indepi'iidcnt oriftin, deduces from the story the view that it refers to the 
contrast between the two {icriotls of the year, the northern and the southern 
course of tlie sun. rttarnynna and Dak.siriAyana, Devayfina and Pitryfina, 
and that the icfrend explains the winning l)aek of Agni at the end of the 
southern course of the sun, at the jxTiod of the winter solstice. He inter¬ 
prets the waters into which Agni retires ns the fate of the sun at the winter 
solstice, an idea which, howes er, in India he considers to have been absorbed 
in that of the rainy season. The eonjeeture unhappily lacks any verisimilitude : 
the jiicturc of the bringing of Agni to work seems no more than the conception 
of an individual [Kiel of the constant theme of the mode, in which Agni comes 
to be employed as the saerificcr on earth. 

In connexion with the sacrifice three forms of Agni are distinguished in the 
\'aiurvcdn,* the eater of raw flesh, the cater of corjises, and the sacrificial, 
and this distinction is perl'ectly well known in the Higveda “ so far ns concerns 
the Agni which bears the offering, and the Agni which devours the bodies of 
the dead. The term lirurj/ad alternates in the Rigveda with kravyrndhana, 
later Icavyavdiiniui. and a fire named kavyavdliatui, appears as invoked with 
Yama at an offering to the Manes, which is performed on the afternoon of the 
new miKin sacrifice at the last of the four-monthly offerings. From these facts 
Ilillebrandt deduces the theory that from the fire, with which the dead was 
burned, there was token a brand to rekindle the fire for the Manes, which 
he Ix'heves to have c.\isted in the time of the Rigveda under the title of the 
NarAfaftsa.* The jirocedurc is clearly wholly contrary to the spirit of the 
ritual, which regards death as requiring the extinction of all fires which are 
mode thereby im)nire. and the evidence adduced for the theory is obviously 
inadixiuate to make it even plausible. 

•Another division of the forms of Agni is given by the Taittirlya Snmhita,* 
where the Agni which bears the oblation is distinguished from that which 
bears the funeral offering, called kmyavdhana, and that associated with the 
goblins {mharaksas). 

•Asa saerifieer Agni has this advantage over the human sacriiicer that he does 
lint, make mistakes, and if he errs in any way he can put all right. Hence he is all 
knowing, the sage, possessed of all wisdom, and exclusively bears the epithet 
.Ifilavedas,* u.sed alxmt 120 times of him in the Rigveda and explained there as 
he who knows all generations, though some modern scholars prefer the sense 
' having innate wisdom '. The priest prays, therefore, to him to accord him 
fxiwer of memory and wisdom. He produces wisdom, and is himself eloquent, 

’ Hillebrandt, Vtd. Myth. ii. 137 ft. Van * x. Ifi. tt. 

Sehroeilcr (.^nfcAr HeNgion, ii, 523) * O/i. ril. ii. »8-107,107-10. Cf. Oldenberg, 

cum|MUTs .\|>oUuniuc legeitci, but with- ItV. ii. 215 f. 

out plausibility. ^ li. 5. 8. 6. 

J VS. i. 17. ‘ SBE.Vxvi. pp. xxxif. 
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and a cause of eloquence in others. In all other matters too he befriends his 
worshippers, he gives food, wealth, long life, he defeats enemies, and demons : 
even in battle he leads the van. which may be a reference to the carrying 
of fire before the host in its onslaught. He is also occasionally given the power 
to remit sin, to make guiltless before .\diti. to avert the anger of Vaniqa,' 
and iti the later texts he is said to free- from the crimes eonmiitted by man’s 
father and mother.* 

.\gni is also as a great god magmiied by being declared to be above all the 
gixis ; Vanina, Mitra. the Maruts, and all the gods worship him. He delivers 
the gods in battle, he defeats the Dasyiis for tlu' .\ryan. he \ an(]uished the 
Pams and is even called breaker of forts and Vrtra-slayer. but these aspects of 
his are really derived from Indra, He measures out the air and supixirts 
the vault of heaven like all the greater deities, but he has a si>eeial function 
of his oivn, the strengthening of the sun w hen at the .\gmhotra in the morning 
he IS produeed.* This is rceogiiir.ed oecasionally m the Higveda and (]uitc 
frankly in the Hriilunana literature. Hut m many eases the tivo acts arc 
regardeil merely as simultaneous, and the later texts* discuss the question 
whether the Agnihotra is to be offered just before or just after the sun rise. 

Agni is said to have produced men as also are other gods, but this relation- 
shij) is neither often mentioned nor prominent. It is not probable that it 
stood in any special relation to the act of producing .Vgni Iroin the (ire stiek.s, 
though that act was naturally enough compared to the prodiietion of life : 
it lies rather in his close association with the worsliqi of the family, which 
brings him into close contact with men. 

The derivation of .Vgni's name. Latin ignit,, Lithuanian i/g/iav, is un- 
eertain, though eonne.xion with «/. ‘ drive '. is not imiKissible. In the A vesta 
the name is unknown as such and it does not appear among the Mitanni gods, 
which s|)eaks m favour of the view that it is a speeitie development of the 
Indian jiriest.*' Hut the worship of tire itself, apart from the special eoncejr- 
tion of it as .Agni, is undoulitedly strongly markeil in the jH'riod of the unity 
ol the Indo-lranians. The lire in the .Avesta is the centre of a strong and 
developed ritual : the fire prie.sts .Atliravans are clearly the same in origin 
as the Vedie .Atharvans, and .Atar must hav<' lieen eoneeived as a great and 
jHiwerful god, giver of food, of fame, of offs|)ring. the friend ot the house, the 
re|X‘ller of fo<-s, probably known as in the lightning and the |)lant-born forms. 
Oldenberg * holds that, ns in Hreeee and in Horne Ilestia ’ and \ estn arc 


‘ HV. IV. lU, 4 ; vii. 7 ; u. 1. 

' .-W. V. :M). 4 ; TB. lu. 7. 12. a, 4. 

’ OldcnbtTg, Hfl. den I rfifi*. pp. lOlf, 110. 

‘ AB. V. 30 ff. 

*■ OidcnlxTj;, JH.AS. 1WK». p. 

* Hel. tiffi I'eda^, p. 102. KirUohnifr ((ir^ich. 
dcr finrch. Spracht, pp. 102 ff.) argues 
that Vnta is a mere liorrowing from 
Greece ; Warde Fowler (HcUgi^us Ex> 

11 [l.O.I. ll] 


pcnmcc of the Homan Proplr, pp. 73-70) 
trcut.s licr uh cHwntiully Homan. So 
also FariiclJ. CtiltM of thr Grerk SiaUM, 
\. .'PU ; (ireea and Habylon, p. 138. 
I f. v(»n Sthr<M-dcr, Anachr Heligum, ii. 
.7H4. For the I'gnis szventA of the 
Lithuanians wc ibui. ii. 573 f. 

■ Ffist, Kultur da Indogfrmanau p. 52G. 
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femininr, there cannot have been an early Indo-European worship of fire of 
any distinct character. This is true so far as the personification of the fire is 
concerned, but the close connexion of the fire with the home which is em¬ 
phasized by these two faiths, and which is also in harmony with the indica¬ 
tions of Vedic religion, suggests that the cult of fire must have been a very 
real one in the Indo-European period, a conclusion the more natural if, as 
is probable, the original home of the Indo-European is to be placed in a com¬ 
paratively cold climate.' The stress laid on the fire in India would, therefore, 
Ih' changed in emphasis, as not the domestic, but the sacrificial fire became 
the more imjxjrtant in a land where the sun provided for many things which 
elsewhere fire was required to accomplish. 


§ 2. Brhaspati and other forms of Agni 

Hrhaspati is a god of much importance in the eyes of the Rigveda, since 
it devotes to him eleven hymns and mentions him, under that name or as 
Brahmai.iaspati, alsiut 170 times. He forms with Indra a pair in two hymns. 
Hut his character appears very clearly as a comiwund of the activities of 
other gixls. Thus his appearance is like that of Agni; he has seven mouths, 
seven rays, a beautiful tongue, he is bright, pure, ruddy, and clear-voiced. He 
has sharp horns and a hundred wings ; he earries an iron axe, wrought by 
Tvastr, or a golden hatchet, and rides on a ear with ruddy steeds. But he is 
marked out by having a bow whose string is Rta, which here doubtless refers 
to the holy rite, the sacrifice, showing that his weaixms are ahso priestly. He 
is said to have been lK)rn from great light in the highest heaven, and with 
thunder to have dis])elled the darkness, but also to be the half of the two 
worlds or of Tvasfr, and he is the producer of the gods. 

Brhnspati is esi)eeially the divine prie.st; he is the Purohita. but also the 
Brahman, and the Brahmanas constantly play on lus position as the Brahman 
priest or the Brahman, ‘ the holy jiowcr ', of the gods. In the later texts as 
Brahman he is probably denoted as the technical priest of that name, who 
oversees the sacrifice and. like Agni. is able by his invention to make good any 
defects which he may observe in the sacrifice. In the Rigveda the technical 
sense is doubtful : the Brahmanueehahsin priest may, however, be meant in 
one or two eases.’ He sings hymns, metre is his, he has singing hosts and 
thence is called (lapapati, a term once given to Indra. He is, as his name 
denotes, the lord of prayer, the generator of prayer which he communicated to 


' Cf. VViMowa, Hfligion and Kulhu dtr 
Komrr*. p. 142 ; K. Meyer, Gexh. drx 
Alt.* I. li, p, 872. V’on ScJiroeder’s 
views as to Apollo and the Charitea 
(ef. Agai'i Haniea as maidena) arc in¬ 
teresting (AritrAf Hfligion, ti. 497 ff.). 
but not conclusive. The legend ot the 


theft of lire f Prometheus, liokl) is only 
faintly seen in the figure of Mktariyvan 
(Chap. 8, $ G) and possibly that of Bbrgu 
(Chap. 19, $ 1). 

' Oldenberg, Het. da Veda*, pp. 38 ff,, cor* 
reeling Ueldner, Ved. Stud. ii. 143 S.; 
UN. 1916, pp. 781 ff. 
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men : hence in the later texts he is lord of speech, Vdcaspati, a name which 
is specially his in post-Vedic literature. 

Bfhaspati is often named beside A^ii, but he is not rarely identified with 
him : * he is given three abodes, is called son of strength, associated with 
Narftfahsa, M&tari^van and the Ahgirases. He is lord of the dwelling, while 
Agni for his part is called lord of i>rayer. Like Agni, however, he is associated 
with Indra, and becomes s|)ecially connected with the myth of the overthrow 
of Vala and the release of the eow*s, in which he acts with his singing host. He 
splits the mountains, drives out and distributes the cows, and the Atharva- 
veda * makes his conquest of \ala proverbial. In winning the cows he finds 
the light, the Daw n, and Agni. He is also said to roar like a bull, to sliatter 
forts, to overthrow \ rtras and eoiKpier foes, H(‘ is ei'cn given the epithet of 
bolt-bearer and is made a friend of the Maruts, He has also the more gimeral 
traits of being a bestower of wealth and long life, a remover of disease, and 
a father. He stimulates also the life of the plants, through him the sun and 
moon rise alternately, and in the Yajurveda ’ he is made the regent of the 
constellation Tisya, while in post-Vedie literature he is the ruler of .lupiter. 

It is clear that the name was held by the Higvedie jmets to he derii'ed from 
a word hrh in the sense of Brahman, prayer, as it is i>nrallel with Hrahmanas- 
pati, and the meaning of the name is, therefore, lord of prayer or des'otion. 
The great similarity to Agni. which makes Brhaspati in much merely his 
double, can best be explained on the theory that Brhaspati is Agni in his 
priestly form, but that the connexion was one early developed.* The most 
jdausible of alternative views is undoubtedly that of Both,* which takes the 
god as a direct personification of the power of desotion. and Oldenberg * 
develops a similar idea in insisting that Brhasiiati is the typical priest who 
assists in the feats of the gods by his songs and his prayers. In that ease it is 
necessary to suppose that he has won to himself the attributes of the gods liy 
his close association with them in their activities, a view to which there is no 
good ground of objection in itself, but w hieh is on the other hand not in any 
way more probable than the idea that the name was at first an epithet of the 
god. On the other hand Weber ^ and Hopkins * start from the marked 
similarity to Indra in the warlike deeds of Brhaspati, and make him out to be 
derived from the character of Indra modified under the views of the priesthood: * 
this view is also legitimate, but is subject to the objection that on the whole 
it is easier to explain the development, if the .4gni side lie taken as the standing 


‘ RV. i. 8S. 18 ; iii. i6. 2 ; v. M. 12. 

' ix. 8. 2. 

• TS. iv. 4.10.1 ; TB. iii. 1.1. 5 ; cf. Keith. 

JRAS. 1911, pp. 794 n. 

* tUodonell, Vtd. Myth., p. 103. Hifie- 

brandt (Fed. Myth. i. 408) took bfhat — 
u growth, but (Kl. Auig., p. 00) 
aooepU ‘ das magisefae Ffuidum nlueifer 
Zauberkraft.' Cf. Chap. 27, } 2. 

11* 


• ZUMG. i. 7.S. 

* Op. at., pp. 00-8 ; SBE. xfvi. 94 ; GN. 

19IS, pp. 190 (f. 

' Fdjapej/o, p. 15. 

• Rel. of Jndia, p. ISO. 

* Their preference is viiibfe in AH. vii. 88 

(cf. Kli.iii. 1 : TS. li.5, 1), where inault 
to him ii ceniured in Indra ; cf, Weber, 
RdjatQya, pp. 109 f. 
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point in the diwuskion of the nature of the god. It is, however, impossible to 
accept the efforts of Hiliebrandt > to prove that Brhaspati is the moon, 
especially as a g<xi of magic and the magic southern fire; the long list of 
parallels with Soma which he adduces will on investigation be found merely to 
refer either to [Xiints which are commonplaces of many Vedic gods, or to points 
in whi<-li Agni and Soma agree. The fact that Brhaspati produces effects on the 
plants IS wholly inadequate to make out that he is a moon god, for there is no 
\erv clear trace in the Rigseda of the doctrine that all growth or even that 
most growth is <lue to the action of the moon : the heat and the water which 
are clmraetcristie of Agni are essentially connected with plant life. 

The chief inifHjrtanee of Brhaspati lies in the fact that he is in the earlier 
N'edic |>eriod the root from which sprung the god Brahman, who appears 
(irst in the later stratum of the Brfihmana texts.* 

While the identity of Brhaspati with Agni has been obscured by the 
dc\clo])ment of the character of the deity, the identity of Vaifvilnara is 
made absolutely certain by the constant mention of Agni under that epithet 
in the Uigs eda. It denotes ‘ pertaining to all men ’, and is normally believed to 
refer to Agni in all his aspects, celestial as well us terrestrial. In point of fact, 
howei'cr, the mention of Vaifvanara is mainly in certain definite eontexts. He 
appears in connexion with the descent of celestial fire and the agency of the 
Bhrgus and Matari<;van, and once* Agni Vai^'viinara is styled Miitari^-van. In 
the Bri'ihmanas Vni(;vAnnra has a direct reference to the sun in the fact that 
it IS said that Agni Vaifvauara is the year, and that cakes offered on twelve 
)xitsherds are frerpiently })resentcd to him. Vaivvanara appears also in com- 
pari.son with the Maruts ns connected with the jirineely rank : the Dhruva 
eu[) which is offered to Vni^’vauara is guarderl by a prince,* and is employed 
iti a varietv of rites for the jirescrvation or restoration of lordly [)ower.‘ It 
is clear also that in these texts the fire specially related to Vuivvaiiara is the 
Ahuvunlya. so that «e tun e a good warrant for seeing in the god a form of the 
sun, which on earth has a counterpart in the .\ha\'aniya lire. This explains 
well the eontroi ersy which existed even in early days regarding the nature 
of the god : it was maintuined by the Yajhikas that Vai<,'vanaru was the sun, 
while (,'akapiini, with wlioiii in effect Yaska * agrees, held that he was the 
terrestrial Agni. Yai^'vaiiara would then be a suitable epithet of the sun, 
who is common to all men and seen of all. 

The name Nuragafisa is also used of the god, and witli it is connected one of 
the great ritual distinctions of the Yedie ritual : some families took in the 
-Apr! hynms, used at fore-offerings in the ritual of the animal sacrifice, a verse 

' l>d. Myth. i. n06ff. ; ii. lOSff. ; (Kl. ‘ Hiliebrandt, l ed. .Wyik. ii. 112 ff. He aces 
Au«s l, UP- an (f.; coitlra, C. .Strauu. in Vaiev&nara'a connexion witJi the 

Itrhttupiih im I>d« (IWgl); Oldenberg, 1‘Qrus and the Bharatas, and in HV. i. 

<;N. 1»15. pp. 200 ff. 50. 1 ; iii. 28. -4 ; v. I. 10, traces of a 

* Keith, Sitarrya Mninyaka, p. 880. mxyii IsT.a of tlie Vedic tribes, but this is 

* RV. iii. 26. 2. implausible. 

‘ ApVS. xti. HI. • .Vir. vii.23and31. 
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addressed to Nar&fafisa, others took iu pls(« TanQnapftt. while only a few 
families, such as that of Medh&tithi KSnva and Dlrghatamas Auoathya, solved 
the dispute by including invocations of both in the hymns.' In the long run 
the tradition of the Jamadagni’ family pre\-ailed and their invocation of 
TanOnapAt was a<'ceptcd. the Vasistha family, however, remaining faithful 
to their invocation of Naravahsa. The gtal has little that is charar'tcristic 
about him in the Uigveda ; he thrice a day sprinkles the saeriliee with honey ; 
he anoints the three heavens and the gods. Soma is said to go between 
Narafaftsa and the celestial one. which may refer to the contrast of terrestrial 
and celestial fires. In the Hnihmanas there is more distinct information : 
five cups arc styled Narafahsa, two at eai h of the first two pressings and one 
at the third : after being tasted by the priests they are placed on the south 
oblation-hohler.^ The epithet ' drunk by Narai,ansa ' is used of Soma in 
conne.vion with an offering to the Fathers, and the eoniiexion of NarAgahsa 
and the Fathers appears in one jmssage in the Higseda.* which may eoiieeiv- 
ably (Kiint to the later ritual having been in tins respect known to the Rigveda. 
Moreover in two hymns Naravai'isa seems to be identified with Hrhaspati.* 
On this ground Hillebraiidt * eoneludes that Naravansa is a designation of a 
moon god of the dead, eqiiivalent to Hrliasiuiti, and of the Dnksii.ia fire for the 
Fathers. He strengthens this view by jaiiiiting out that in a Hrahmana text ’ 
the term three-headed and six-eyed is applied to Niiragansa, which would .seem 
to identify linn with N'leviirupa. son of Tvastr. who. like lirhaspati, is in his 
opinion the moon as the home of the Fathers. The eoiijeetiire, however, 
is too bold, and rests upon the niistaken identification of lirhaspati and the 
moon, and the still less plausible version of Viyvarupa as the moon. It neces¬ 
sitates ulsothe making of the word to mean ’he who piaises men", applicable 
to a judge of the Fathers, instead of ‘ praise of men ' m the seii.se ‘ praised by 
menwhich is the more natural sense." The eomparison of the .‘Xvestan 
Nairyosaiiha leads to no further eonelusion : traces of eoniiexion with the 
Fathers are seen by Hillebraiidt, but they are very faint, and his chief certain 
eharaeteristie is that of messenger, which makes hiin merely a normal form of 


‘ NiirAi^ausa occurs iii UV. ii. 3 ; v. .“I , 
vn.2; X. 70 ; Tanfiiiapat, i. IHM ; ui. 
4;ix. 5; x. HO ; iKith, i. 10 and 14.2. 

• UV. X. no. 

^ AB. ii. 24. 0 ; .Ap^’S. xii. 2,7. 25 27. 

‘ X. 57. :J. " UV. 1. IH : X. 1S2. 

' i'ed. Myift. ii. 08 ff. ; iii. 415-50; {Kl. 
Auag.), pp. 58 fr. Hi* quole* UV. i. 95. 
1 ; 90. 5; x. 88. 0 a« priKif* of Agni as 
the moon, also Indr&giil an dcitv of the 
new moon (sun and ntoDii). bi.t ini* 
plausibly. For spirit connexion with the 
moon he cites UV. x. Wh 12 ; W. ii. 4. 
1 ; BAL’. I. 3. 17 ; ni. 2. 13. 

* MS, iv. 13. 8 ; TB. ni. 8, 13. Oidenlierg 


((iN. 1915, p. 2221 siiggentJ* a potHihli* 
rffcrciH-c to .N'urAvaiiwi’H partaking of 
the thrci* .Savaniw daily, liupliaited by 
the twin onU-CN of Hotf amt I’dgAtr 
(I. IM5. it) 

• .Mucdom-H, I rd. Myth., p. 100. The alter¬ 
native th to regartl llie praise ha dci- 
Ik-d. ( f. ()ldcnl>erg, (;.V. 1915,pp.210- 
24. HV. X. .57. 3 on this view ailudes 
to the Futheni as uiithom of praises. 
Hut hiH denial of (‘onnexion with lire ih 
implausible, in view of HV. Ui. 29. II : 
Vh. xxvn. 13. &<•.. and the parallel of 
Nuir>'o>iiinha (cf. Gray, Archiv fUr Hcl. 
111 . 48 ; GUntert, Wellkhnig, p. 2K7). 
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Agtd. It is impossible, therefore, to say more than that NarSfaisa is a form 
of Aftni: Bcrgaijfne' thinks that he is specifically a god of prayer like 
Brhaspati, and this acrords with the identification of the two gods which 
seems certainly intended by the Vedic poets. 

TanOnapSt is even more obscure than NarS^ahsa. His name means either 
‘ son of his self a reference to the fact that Agni generates Agni, fire being 
sui genfrin, or ‘ own son ’, i. e. of the divine father as suggested by Bergaigne.* 
He is contrasted with Narayahsa and Matariyvan as the divine embryo. The 
(lawns kiss Agni, the Tanfinapat of the ruddy one. He takes the sacrifice to 
the grxls : Varuna, Mitra, Agni honour him thrice a day. Who is meant is 
impossible to say : Hillehrandt,* who once identified him with Agni as a 
guardian of the Soma and as lunar fire, has abandoned * the suggestion : in the 
HrAhmaijas he is variously identified with summer and Indra, while in the 
ritual he plays a part only in the Tanunaptra ceremony in which the patron 
and the celebrants of the rite engage not to injure one another : in this rite he 
senes, it seems, as the god who watches over the fulfilment of the mutual 
oaths of fidelity. 

Closely connected with .Agni are other figures : the gods Matariyvan, 
Ahi Hudhnya, Aja Kkapad are in some degree associated with him, and the 
priestly families of the Atharvans, Bhrgus, and Angirases are closely related 
to him ; they will he considered later together with the other families of 
priests, to whom they are jierhaps more closely related in origin than to the 
god himself. 


§ 3 . The God isoma 

The [KK'try ofllie Higveda is mainly connected with the Soma sacrifice, and 
this fact must be borne in mind in estimating the importance of the god Soma. 
In its present form the w hole of the ninth book of the Samhita is des oted to 
him and he has six hymns in other books : moreover he is iin oked in parts of 
four or five others, and also as a joint deity with Indra, Agni, Pusan and 
Kudra, The numlxT of times his name occurs is incapable of accurate 
calculation, as the name is constantly mentioned without it being possible 
to say whether the god is really referred to. 

Soma resembles Agni in the fact that the anthropomorphism of the god is 
constantly coming into collision with the actual form of the plant and thus is 
prevented from attaining any clear des elopment. Hence mj-ths of a concrete 
character cannot spring u]) around the name, and the deeds which are given 
to Soma aiv simply borrowed by him from the other gods, esj)ecially Indra and 
Agni, with whom he is very nearly associated, since the former is the great 
Soma drinker and the latter for his part is a god of ritual like Soma. But on 

‘ Ktl. fid. i. 80S-S. poetry, ii made by Oldenberg, GN. 

' Op, cil. ii. M. An impUiiaible tuggeation 191S, p. gl4, n. 4. 

to aaimilate TanttnapAt to NarAfaiiia ' fed. AfytA. i. SS9. 
lu praise, as incorporating the ancestral ' Op. cU. ii. 110-12. 
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the other hand the Soma is the great object of priestly interest, and the most 
elaborate imagery seems to have formed round the simple operations of 
pressing and straining the juice : the monotony of the ninth book is only 
equalled by its obscurity in detail, and, it must be admitted, much of the 
obscurity hides no real depth of thought but merely puerile fancies. 

For the juice pressed from the Soma plant the Rigveda offers various 
names, such as andhas, applied also to the whole plant, pUu, and often mada, 
the intoxicating ireverage ; it is even ealled ftxxl. and very often honey, a 
term which is applied also to milk and to ghee. 

Frequently it is .4mrta, ‘ ambrosia ’ the drink of immortality, or milk, or 
the wave from the stalk, or the juice of honey. K common name of the plant 
and the drink is Indu. the bright drop. The plant is bniwn, ruddy or most 
often tawny, and, in aeeord with this, it is the rule that the eow, with which in 
the rite the Soma is jiurehased, must be brown or ruddy, and that any sub¬ 
stitutes used for Soma must be similar to it in colour. The pliuit is made to 
yield its juice by being [lounded with a stone or pressed with stones, which 
lie on a skin and seem in eontraiention to the ritual usage to be jilaced on 
the altar.’ The stones are ealled adri or grdxan. the latter usually employed 
with \ erbs meaning to sjieak and therefore more mythical tliaii the word adri. 
It is almost, if not (juite eertam, that the extraction of the juice by pounding 
with a pestle in a mortar was known to the Rigs'eda * as well as the normal 
pounding with stones which is repeatedly mentioned : the ,\vestnii ritual 
knows the use of mortar and pestle in connexion with the Hooma. When 
jaiunded the juice is strained through a sie\ e. wliieli is ealled a .skin, hair, wool, 
tiller, or inetajiliorieally perhajis ridge. In tins state Soma wins the title 
I’avamana. under which, as becoming clear, it is celebrated in the ninth book 
of the Kigveda. In the piirilied form it is ealled (,’iikrn or (,'uci, ‘ the bright,’ 
and IS offered in this shape to liidra and Vayii. who is the drinker of thi' pure 
Soma par I’rceUcitcc, a fact which is eoiilinned by the ritual where the un- 
niixed Soma is reserved for Indra and Vayu, while it is mixed with milk for 
.Mitra and Varuna and with honey for the .Alvins. It is clear that after the 
purifying process Soma was often mixed with wat<T : so in the ritual the 
pressing is followed by the mixing ol' water (ddhavana). Water however docs 
not bear the technieal name of d^-ir, which is reserved tor the milk, fresh or 
curdled, and the barley with which Soma clothes himself as with a garment. 
The refreshing of the stalks of the jilants with water, which is known in the 
later ritual as the .Apyayana, is possibly but not eeitainly, referred U> in the 
Kigveda. The three offerings of the Kigx eda ’ eorresfxmd in some measure at 
least to those of later times i Indra is jiresent at both the morning pressing 

' Cf. R V. v. 31.12 1 Hillcbrandt, Ved. .\tyUi. firU, jip. 225-50) holds that mortar and 

i. 179 ff. 1 Oldenberg, ftgveda-Moten, i. peitle were normalty uiied. hut doe« 

328. prove tbii theory. 

• RV. i. 28 i Hillcbrandt, op. oil. i. 158 ff. ■ Bcrgaignc (lUl. VM. i. 179) thinks the 
Oliphont (Studies in honor of Bloom- threetubsmythical.butcf.TS.iii.2.1.2. 
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and at the midday pressing which is his alone, whence it later has a ^astra 
called N4ke»'8lya. and the Rbhus have a place in the third offering. The 
tenn ‘ of three abodes ’ given to the god may allude to three tubs of the ritual, 
but this is uncertain, and the same doubt attends the three Soma lakes, of 
which mention is made, as drunk by Indra. The three backs of the god are 
probably the three admixtures. 

So much of the mythology of Soma is clear enough ; the actual plant lies 
immediately Ixihind the god, and explains his characteristics. But there 
are other traits which show that the jilant is a very powerful one. The waters 
which are mixed with the Soma give rise to many metaphors, and Soma is said 
to be the jinxlueer of the waters, and to lie born of the waters: he streams rain 
from the sky, and he Hows clearly with a stream of honey like the cloud full 
of rain, lie is the father of the waters us well us their son. and the Soma seems 
in some eases to Iw deemed to be ruin. The ^'atapatha lirahniaiia ' directly 
identifies the ambrosia with the water. The sound of the pouring of the Soma 
is likened to thunder, and lightning is associated with the process. .4gain, as 
a thunderer and a loud-sounding god. Soma is a bull and the waters are his 
cows : he fertili/.es the waters. lie is a sharp-horned bull. Hut he is also for 
his swift How a steed or bird, and again he is identilied for his bright colour 
with the sun, and made to dispel the darkness and defeat it. In all this 
there is clearly evident the fact that Soma is no mere plant on earth, but is in 
addition a great celestial deitj’. 

The .same double side of Soma appears in the legends which make him 
drunk by the gods as well as by men. He is for both the drink of immortality, 
which makes them live for ever. In Ic.ss exalted phra.se he is of high value in 
healing, he makes the blind to see, and the lame to walk. He even destroys 
sin and pnimotes truth : in l ino veritux. He inspires speech and so Soma is 
lord of siKwh : he has all wi.sdom and knowledge. He surveys all things with 
his thomsand eves. A votary declares * ' We have drunk the Soma, we have 
become immortal, we have attained the light, we have known the gods,’ 
The Fathers tiai love the Soma with whom they .sometimes go. and who in 
their life excited them to their great deeds. 

The god who is most idosely united with Soma is Iiidru. who needs the 
drink to strengthen bun to perform the slaying of Vrtra : hence the drink is 
called the Ixilt. and Soma even takes the title of Vrtru-slayer. Again Indra 
makes the sun to rise when he has drunk Soma, so that Soma is credited with 
this feat also. From this it is a short step to laaoming a great cosmic jiower, 
who generates the two worlds and wieUls universal sway. He rides in a 
chariot w ith Indra, and is connected with the Mariits. He iH-eoines a great and 
terrible warrior with a laiw and shaft; he (alone of Vedie gods ’) is described 
as killing the wieketi and he also kills the demons. The Yajuneda * says that 
Brahmans who drink the Soma can slay their foes by their mere look. Through 


■ xi.5. 

* RV. vuj. 48. U. 


‘ RV. !X. 28. 0. 
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Indra he is associated with Vfiyu, and, more superficially, he is connected with 
PO^n and Rudra. 

The dualism in the character of Soma ap|>oars in the two quite dilTcrent 
accounts of his birth, in heaven and on the mountains. The mountain birth 
of Soma is made more precise by the epithet Maujavata. which seems to jioint 
to mount Mufijavant, and the Avesta declares that Hauma grows, in the 
mountains. But it is by no means certain that the rock, from which the eagle 
brought Soma, is to be so taken ; it seems rat her to refer to the clouds and to 
point to his celestial form. Of the celestial alaxic of Soma there is abundant 
evidence of all kinds ; he is the bird in the heav en, his home is in the highest 
heaven, but the contact with the terrestrial is clear in the fact that Soma going 
over the filter is also Soma on the summit {suiiu) of the sky. 

The bringing of Soma from the mountains was no doubt a physical act, 
performed regularly by the priests or on their behalf; the ritual shows tlmt 
the tradition of u.sing Soma was kept up, when the priests had long left the 
place w here the Soma gre«, and when it hud to be brought from afar off. The 
sacred character of the |)lant, however, vindicated itself in a curious inanner. 
It hud come to be ncccssarv to piirtdiase the drink, or rather the plants w hence 
the juice could be c.xtructed, but the ritual shows the Soma .seller ' regarded 
as a disgraceful creature from whom is taken away, with blows, the price, a 
cow. paid to him for thcstalks. On the celestial side there stands the Higvedic 
myth of the descent of Soma w Inch is brought down t>y an eagle to the earth. 
The myth is told at .some length in two hymns of the lligvcda * and referred 
to in others. The eagle was restrained b_\ a hundred iron I’astles, but it, none 
the less secured the Soma and flcvi with it from the sky : the archer KryUllu, 
however, wlio saw the bird us it lied away shot at it and severed one feather : 
the Brahmaiias^ add that the feather or claw or the leaf of the shiKit became a 
tree, the I’arna or I’alaya. or a porcupine. 'I'lie eagle is in the legend repre¬ 
sented as bringing down the Soma for Indra, and Indra is once * liircctly called 
an eagle, when seated at the Soma offering, but not in iinmcdiatc connexion 
withthemyth. On the other hand .\gni is culled the eagle of heaven once'’and 
often a bird ; the term eagle is applied in a Urahmunu" to Agni as lightning, 
and from these data ItliKimtield ’ derives the conclusion that the whole origin 
of the myth of the descent of .Soma is the lightning flash, which comes forth from 
the cloud, the castle of iron, and which brings down to the earth the refreshing 
rain. With this accords the fact that in one passage of the Uigveda ’ the 
descents of the lightning and of Soma arc combined. It is not, it should how - 
ev’er be noted, of much imjKirtanee whether the eagle la- treated as Agni or 
as Indra. since an essential feature of Indra is the lightning which breaks 

' Hillebraodt, V'eti. Myth. i. 0ft-aii. * RV. x. HU. S. 

’ iv. 26 and 27. • HV. vii. 13. 4. 

* Kuhn, fierabkunfl dea Feiirra, pp. 19,3 ft. • TH, tii. 10, 5. 1. 

Cf. C'harpcnlier,/h'r.S'upornnsoge, chap. ’ .lAOS. xvi. 1--24. 

V. • 1. 9a. 8. 
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forth whiJe the rain falls, and it is probable that, when he is hailed as an eagle 
at the Soma sacrifice, he is regarded as the bringer of the Soma. 

Soma is a plant, and the most lordly of all the plants, and therefore he is 
king of the plants ; he is also the king of the gods, of the whole earth and of 
men, but the Vajun-eda ’ shows that the Brahmans had asserted that he was 
the only king of the Brahmans: at the royal consecration the other men might 
recognize the king, but to the Brahmans he was not announced as their king, 
who was Soma alone. Doubtless at this most sacred and trying moment of 
their inauguration kings had to accept theoretical claims of immunity from 
their control, which they knew how to value at their true worth for practical 
affairs. 

The connexion of Soma with the |)lants was, however, of high importance 
for his future as a god : the connexion of the moon with plant life seems to 
have iH’cn often noted by early peoples, and was very probably recognized by 
the Aryans in India; moreover the growth of the moon and its decline was 
.significant of the same progress as the swelling up of the Soma shoots : the 
fiery clear drops of the Soma, as it fell from the plant, were likened to the 
rays of the moon reflected upon the water : the Soma had come to be held to 
be a l>right deity. Ilcncc it may be there rose the idea that the Soma was 
really at the same time the moon : it is as.scrted in the Chandogj'a Upanisad * 
in so many words that the Soma is the moon and is the food of the gods and is 
(irunk l>y them. The Hrahmapas regularly identify Soma and the moon ; 
thus the .N’aksatras are said to have been the wives of king Soma, who, how¬ 
ever, f)rcfcrred to stay with Kohipi only, wherefore the other ladies went to 
their father, and, as a result, disease seized the king, who was fain to agree to 
live loyally with all his wives each in turn.® The phases of the moon are 
explained liy the fact that the gods and the Fathers cat the substance of the 
Soma which is ambrosia. In the Atharva\ eda * we find that Soma is several 
times certainly the UHain. In the Higve<ia itself by far the most certain ease 
is the wedding hymn,® which is, however, by its confuseil character not an 
early hymn. There Soma is the husiiand of Siirya, who is far more often 
connected with the .Ayviiis, or oeeasionally with Pu.san, and tK)th these two 
gods and Pfi.san also are intro<hieed into the liymn, as if in recognition of their 

elaim to have share in the wedding. Here Soma is said to be- in the lap 

of the stars, and a distinction is drawn iietween the Soma which the priests 
know and that which they crush. That the identification was priestly and 
late is here asserted as clearly as anything of the sort can be expected to be 
asserted. It is [xissible that there are some other references to the moon 
character of the Soma in tin- Uigveda. as when it is spoken of as a drop going 
to the ocean, looking with the eye of a \ ulturc,* but the effort of deciding 
what are these passages is quite out of all jiroiKirtion to the value of the results 

■ Weber, H4ja$aita, p. 81. ‘ vii. 91. ,S, 4 ; xi. 0. 7. 

• V. 10.1 ; cf. PB. il. 4. a. 7 ; BAU. vi. 2. IS. • RV. x. 8J. 

* Weber, .Vonitra, li. 274 IT. ' RV. x. 128 . 8. 
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which can be obtained. In the chaos of the ideas of the ninth book of the 
Rigveda there are passages which may be referred to Soma as the moon, or at 
least to comparison of Soma and the moon, but it is a very signiflcant fact 
that the commentators on the Rig\'eda, despite their familiarity with the moon 
theorj' of Soma, never identify the Soma there with the moon. 

In opposition to this theory Hillebrandt' insists that the moon nature of 
Soma exists throughout: that the deity is the moon saru phrase, but that in 
the moon there is an ambrosia which is eaten by the gods in heaven and in the 
form of the Soma plant is eaten by the men on earth, who in eating if thus, like 
the gods, partake of the substance of the moon. This giKi, he argues, was the 
greatest and most {X)pulnr of all Vcdie gods, and ranked even alxis e Indra 
and far above the sun gods. He therefore treats, among others, Hrhasi>ati as 
a moon god. The most serious objeetion Ui this view is the fact that, while 
in the later literature * the nature of Soma as the mi«>n is apparent on every 
hand, in the Rigseda it can only be restored by conjeeture, and there is a 
definite assertion in one h\nnn that the eoneeption of Soma as the moon is 
mythic and known to the Hrahmans only, .\gain, in the va.st majority of 
jiassagcs, it is perfectly plain that the Soma plant and its qualities are referred 
to. If we could show ah fxiru that the plant is also the m(K)n. this would not 
he a fatal objeetion to the theory of Hillebrandt, but, as this cannot be done, 
and as the ordinary view that the plant is deilied and made into a great god 
IS adequate to account for the facts, it is an offence against sound principles 
of method to ado])t any other theory. 

That the Soma cult goes back to the Avesta ’ is notorious : it is there said 
to grow on a mountain watered by the rains of heaven : as Varupa is said to 
place it on rock, so a god places It on Mount Haraiti: it is brought by an eagle 
in the Rigveda from the sky : in the .Avesta it is taken from its mountain by 
skilled birds. It is in txith India and Iran the king of jiiants, it gives long life 
and removes death : it grows in the ivatcrs. It was pressed twice a day 
according to t he .Avesta : its yellow juice w as mi.\ed with milk. Hut the plant 
had also a celestial character, and that eliaraeter distinguished it from the 
mere terrestrial jdant. It is brought down from heaven and is a mighty 
king. Even the epithet ‘ slayer of Verethra ’ Ims been found applied to the 
Haoma. Ucsidc minor similarities, «hieh attach to any divine natures, there 
are found the most striking similarities in the legend of the preparers of the 
Soma : they are in the .Avesta Vivahhvant, .Athwya, and Thrita, while those 
of the Rigveda are Vivasvant and Trita .Apfya. 

Soma is derived from the roof sv. and means merely the pressed drink, and 
there is no parallel word in the other Indo-European languages, so that it must 
be recognized that the Soma cult was a special Indo-Iranian innovation, 

' Vtd. Myth. i. 274, 809, 82C, MO, *m ; ■ E.g. KB. iv. 4 ; xii. S ; TB. i. 4. 10. T; 
li. 209-45; (KI. Au»g.), pp. 70 ff. Cf. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. ill. 88, n. 2. 

von Schioedcr, Aritcht Htligion,ii.4tb2, • W. W. Wibon (AJP. xxx. 184 IT.) see* a 
656; Henry, 5dnwi et Haoma (1907); .Soma offering in a fragment of Alkmao, 

Gray, Spitfel Memorial Vol., pp, 160 0. but thia is fanciful. 
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precunuibly produced by the discovery of some plant which when pressed 
produced a juice pleasant to drink or at least intoxicating. It is also most 
probable that the plant grew only in some area which was far from the homes 
of the Vedic Indians : substitutes came freely to be used for it, and all efforts 
to decide precisely what the plant was have failed to achieve more than 
probable results.* But the word madhu, ‘ honey,’ is cognate with the Greek 
methu and the Anglo-Saxon medu, and the parallelism of the legends of the 
eagle and Soma, the nectar-bringing eagle of Zeus, and the eagle, which 
fetched the mead and which was really Odin, is obvious and undeniable. The 
question, therefore, arises what was the mead which is thus conceived to have 
been brought down, and it seems difficult to deny that it was originally simply 
the water of the rain or the dew. This is certainly the natural way of inter¬ 
preting the myth of Soma and the eagle, and the change made in the concep¬ 
tion in the Indo-Iranian period would be merely that this rain would have been 
identified with the Soma drink, thus transforming the old myth into some¬ 
thing very important and real. If, as has been suggested, the old myth made 
the home of the mead in the moon,* the identification of Soma and the moon 
would be at once e.xplained, but this is not at all clearly made out. 

Oldcnberg, however, does not accept the view that the legend of the 
descent of Soma can be exjilained in this simple and satisfactory way, and he 
does not, therefore, adopt the same view as is here taken of the process by 
which the Soma came to be sacred. He would seem to hold that the rise of the 
Soma cult was independent at first of the older belief in the mead, and it 
is true that the Avesta does not actually apply the term mead to Haoma; 
it seems, however, much simpler to adopt the view that the mead was an 
Indo-European view, and that the identification of Soma with it, and, therefore 
the application to it of the Soma legend, were the immediate outcome of the 
discovery of the intoxicating drink. 

§ 4. The Rivera 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the rivers cun claim to be regarded as among 
the great gods of the lligi eda, but their ini[x>rtance in the mind of the Vedic 
Indians was perhaps suHicient to justify their treatment in this place. One 
whole long hymn • is accorded to the Sarasvatl. and in two verses of it are 
enumerated her tributaries and other affluents, while the VipSy and futudrl 
claim another hymn ‘ of some poetical beauty. By far the greatest of rivers 

' IlilkfbrHiidt, Vtd. Myth. i. n IT.: MacdoneU iig-lree that drops Soma haa a posaible 

and Keith, Vedic Index, ii.475 x Havelt panUlelintheGenoanicaih, Y^dratUl; 

(JRAS. 1980, pp. 949 tT.) suggetis the K. H. Meyer, Germ, Myth., p. 81. For 

millet of the eaatera HimAlayu ; B. L. further speculations see G. Dum^xil, 

Mukhcrjoc(iWd.l981,pp.880II.)bbAng, Le Feetin tflmmorlaliU (AMG. xxxiv), 

bat without proof. esp. Pt. 11. chap, i; below, App. D. 

' Roiober, SdeUn und Amhroeui, pp. 79 ff.; * RV. x. 75 ; cf. Stein, Bhandarkar Comm. 

OUenberg. Bel. da Ksdo*. pp. 170 ff. ; Vol., pp. 21 ff. 

Henry, L'Aynifpoma, pp. 470 ff. The * RV. iii. 88. 
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is the Ssrasvatl, which has in all three hymns devoted to it; she flows from 
the mountains, tearing them down ; she has seven sisters and is mother of 
streams : she is daughter of the lightning {pddravi) and has a spouse, who later 
is called Sarasvant. She is divine, she comes with the Fathers to the sacriflee, 
and is stated to be descended from the sky, an early anticipation of the com¬ 
mon Indian belief of the divine birth of the Ganges. She has other and more 
intimate connexions with human life : she bestows progeny, wealth, and im¬ 
mortality, she gave Vadhrya^va a son ; she is terrible and a Yptra-slayer, but 
to her worshippers a protector. 

Sarasvat! is connected with Indra and with PQ^, but in the main with 
the A 9 vins : she takes part in the rite by which they heal Indra, and she is 
spoken of in the Yajurveda * as the wife of the Alvins. She forms also one 
of the triad of goddesses Bh&ratl, Id*, and Sarasvatl, or Mahl, HotrA, and 
Sarasvati. who are invoked in the Apr! hymns of the animal sacrifice : ld& is 
a mere abstraction of the idea of the sacrificial offering, and Mahl and Ilotrft 
are clearly deities of the same kind : BhArati. however, must refer to the lady 
of the Bharatas. and the identification is of first-rate iinixirtanec as it enables 
us to decide which Sarasvati is meant in these cases. The Bharatas, we know, 
dwelt on the Saras\ ati and the Drsadvati, and sacrifices on the Sarasvati are 
prescribed in the Brahmapas and the Sfitras ; the combination of the god¬ 
desses must have grown up when Sarasvati meant the stream which is 
connected with the Dniadvati.* Nor is it at all improbable that the 
same river is meant in c\ ery or nearly every ease : the older view ’ that 
Sarasvati meant the Indus, or the view ^ that in any ease it refers 
still as originally to the Marahvaiti cannot be sufifiorted by any conclusive 
proof: it is true that the present river Sarasvati is small, and loses itself in 
the sand, but it may well have been more in)|)ortant than this in the time 
of the Rigveda, and in any ease there is no doubt of its holiness in the 
BrAhmana period, a fact whieh really disposes of the argument against it, 
based on its size. 

In the Bigveda in Sarasvati we need not see anytliing more than a river 
goddess somewhat strongly anthropomorpliized in certain details who inspires 
prayers of devotion. But in the Brahmanas she is connected with speech, 
perhaps because Vedic culture and poetry flourished specially there, and in the 
post-Vedic literature she is the goddess of elotjucnce and the wife of Brahman. 
The nearest approach to this is the statement of the Yajurveda ‘ that, when 
Indra was ill, Sarasvati by speech communicated vigour to him, where speech 


‘ VS. xlx. 12, M. 

' Max MOller, SBE. xxxii. 60 0. 

' Zimmer, AUind. Ltbcn, p. 10. 
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is meiely her instrument, not her nature, and her healing power must rather be 
deemed to be due to her nature as the purifying water. 

Beside Sarasvatl in one hymn > we l^ve an invocation of Sarasvant to give 
oSipring, protection, and plenty: his fertilizing waters and breast are 
referred to. Agni as Sarasvant once appears as a giver of rain. It is hardly 
necessary to see in him more than a male counterpart of Sarasvatl; there is 
nothing to support the more important character of guardian of the celestial 
waters which is accorded to him by Roth or the identification with Apim 
NapAt proposed by Hillebrandt • and Hardy.’ 

Other streams are addressed as great, such as Sarayh and Sindhu, and the 
conception of seven streams is particularly often found, doubtless because of 
the Vedic predilection for the number seven. It is probably needless to press 
the number for an exact identification, especially as it is quite probable the 
idea came with the Indians from Iran.* 


§ 5. The Earth 

The goddess Pfthivi plays a singularly restricted part in the Rigveda 
except in so far as she is invoked along with Dyaus. She has but one short 
hymn of her own,* and a long and interesting hymn ascribed to her in the 
Atharvaveda • is conspicuous rather for its accuracy of enumeration of the 
sights of the earth than for religious fervour. She is rich in heights, bears the 
burden of the mountains, and supports in the ground the forest trees. She is 
great, shining, and firm, and quickens the earth, by scattering rain from the 
cloud, a fact which shows that she is not rigidly confined to her element, 
doubtless because she has borrowed an attribute of Dyaus himself. The 
Brthmanos ’ follow the Rigveda in referring her name as broad to the fact of 
her having been extended. In the funeral hymn * she is appealed to be tender 
to the dead as to a child, and she is called kindly mother earth. In the 
domestic ritual offerings to her as BhOmi are not rare.* 


§ 6. The Sea 

All the available evidence points to the fact that the Vedic Indians had 
little accurate knowledge of the sea, and that none of the tribes were actually 
settled by the banks of the ocean, but at the same time the legend of the 
Afvins and their ships and of the saving of Bhujyu must be allowed, when 
taken in connexion with a few passages where the sea seems clearfy a real sea. 


■ RV. vil. #6. 

■ Op. cil. i. 88»-2. 
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and not the sea of the sky, to prove that the Indians had heard of the sea, and 
knew by hearsay, if not by experience, of undertakings directed towards 
obtaining wealth by sea commerce. But the conception of the sea as a deity, 
Samudra, is most rudimentary, whether we are to apply it to the ocean proper 
or merely to the lower course of the Indus, where it assumes a breadth which 
prevents the other bank being seen.* He is invoked with Aja EkapAd, Ahi 
Budhnya, and Prthivi, and occurs once or twice in other enumerations, once 
with Sindhu: a personification of Arpava, who in one case occurs beside him, is 
still more feeble. The ritual agrees with the Rigveda ! occasionally offerings 
are made as at the horse sacrifice to the god,' and even in the Grhya ritual ' he 
is not unknown, as, for instance, at the Baliharapa he is given an offering 
along with beings like Dhanvantari and O^adhi, ‘ the plant ’, but in the main 
these offerings occur in enumerations of many deities, and emphasize the 
unreal character of the god. The same rule applies in the later literature : 
the ocean is often poetically described,* but a real god of the ocean seems not to 
have been created in India except under Mahommcdan influences. In the 
Rigveda there is no hint that the realm of Varupa lies in any special con¬ 
nexion with the ocean, and it is not until the Br&hmanas begin their specula¬ 
tions that the identity of the ocean and Varuna is asserted, but still at a time 
when Varuna is lord of all waters, and not those of the ocean merely. The 
same point is made clear by the ritual, for the only specifically sea offering 
which is made to Varuiia is tliat of a nakra.‘ which may have been a crocodile, 
and which is given in the lists of victims at the Ayvamedha, and it mutt 
be remepjber^ that the aim of the compilers of the lists of victims was 
evidently not to trouble regarding real offerings, but to multiply as much as 
possible the number of victims to be offered, in theory not in fact. 

* Maedoncll and Keith. IVd/r/ndcj, li. S31, iv. D. 1. 

43* ; Weber, Skiarti, p. MS ; Hille- * Kauc- Ixxiv. fl. 

brandt, l td. Myth. iii. l.S B. Contrast ■ Hopkina, A.II’. xxi. 378 B. 

A. C. Dai, ttig-Vedic India, pp. .')ii B., ‘ T.S. v. S. IS. 1 ; M.S. Hi. U. 2 ; VS. xxiv. 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE MINOR GODS OF NATURE 

^ I. The Rbhus aru! the Rtus 

Tin; iimior ligures of the Vcdic mythology arc distinguished as a rule by 
the ohseunty of their outlines : even when they are freely mentioned, as in the 
ease of the Hbhus, it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to decide their precise 
character ; it is [irobable indeed that in many cases the nature of the gods was 
little better undersUxxl by their worshippers than it is by us. Of this there is 
an e.xeellent e xample in the Hbhus : they occur in eleven hymns in the 
Rigveda, being special favourites of the Hharadvuja family, and they are 
mentioned over a hundred times, but their mythical nature is very doubtful, 
and the Atbarvaveda mentions them but eight times in seven hymns, and 
adds nothing to their charaeter, indicating that in the popular side of the 
Vedie religion they had little hold. 

It appears that there are .strictly three Hbhus, named Rbhuksan, ‘ lord ’ 
or' cliicf of the Hbhus ’, which is also an epithet of Indra, Vfija, and Vibhvan. 
It was, however, natural that the number should be increa.scd, and we hear 
of all the Hbhus, or Hbhu with the Hbhus. or Vibhvan with the Vibhus, and, 
it ma\' be added, the I’raisa for the god Indra at the evening pressing in one 
version adds I’rabhus. They are erdled .Saudhanvanas, offspring of Sudhanvan, 
‘ the giKxl archer '. or sons of Indra, and by a play on Indra's epithet, ‘ son of 
strength', they aiijiear ns ‘descendants of strength'. On the other hand 
they are also sons of Manu, and claim Agm as brother. They are bright 
deities, who ride on a ear drawn by fat steeds ; they have metal helmets and 
fair necklaces. 

The essential features of the Hbhus is their connexion with Indra, through 
whom they are also connected with the .Maruts and obtain a share of the Soma 
drink, which, however, in the ritual is whittled down to a share in an invoca¬ 
tion to Indra. With other gods they have but slight connexion such as the 
Mountains, Riv ers, the .Adityas, Savitr, and Tvastr. Their chief distinction 
IS their skill, which wins them the favour of Indra and immortality, for they 
are distinctly regarded as men of the air. who earned for themselves immortality 
by their deeds, not as from the beginning divine. The Aitareya Brahmana ' 
states they obtained their position by means of austerities, a view which of 
course entirely agrees with the priestly estimate of the due means of securing 
divine rank, but which ignores the older and simpler conception of their skill 
as the adeiiuatc cause. Having attained that position, they are addressed as 

‘ iii. 30. 3. 
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gods, and are besought to bestow boons on their worshippers, including the 
dexterity which is theirs specially : they also aid in battle. 

Five great feats of skill are enumerated as performed by the l^bhus, the 
making of a car which, horseless, reinless, with three wheels, travels space, for 
the Alvins ; the fashioning for Indra of two bay steeds ; the making out of 
a hide of a cow, seemingly for Brhaspati, to milk nectar, of whicli a variant 
seems to be the uniting of the mother with her calf; the rejuvenating of their 
ancient and frail parents, doubtless heaven and earth ; and, last but not least, 
the making of Tvastr’s one cup into four. This they did on the bidding of the 
gods through Agni, and the promise of immortality was the bait; Tva^fr 
seems to have approved the proposal,' but in one place • he is said to have been 
fain to slay them for this desecration of the cup of the gods, while they deny 
the desecration. Other feats are more eommon])Iaec ; they fashion the 
sacrifice or the two worlds. 

In a curious myth they are connected with Savitr. It seems that they went 
round the sky in swift flight, and came to the house of Savitr, who bestowed 
immortality upon them, when they came to .Vgohya. When after twelve days 
of slumber they had enjoyed .'Vgohya’s hospitality, they made the fields to 
flourish and the streams Ui flow over the earth. They after a year looked 
around : they asked Agohya who had wakened them. When they slumbered 
in his house, they made gross on the heights and water in the depths.’ 

An elaborate theory of their nature has been proposed by Hillebrandt.* 
He lays stress on the fact that, when they jileased the gods by their work, 
they became the artificers of the gods. Hbhuksan of Indra, Vibhvan of Varuija, 
and V'uja of the gods generally.’ Now the four-month offerings are the 
\ aiijvadcva, the Varunapraghusas, and (he Sukamedhas, and he puts the 
three Rbhus in contact with the three sets of offerings, and secs, therefore, in 
them the three seasons. Further, he holds that the twelve days’ slumber must 
refer to the pcriotl of twelve nights at the winter solstice known in German 
folklore and mj’thology ; ’ in this still period of the year when the sun is at 
a standstill, the geniuses of the seasons exert their eieativc power. In the 
ritual this is the Dvudayiiha, ‘ the twelve day rite’, which is of the utmost 
importance for the ritual ns it sers es as a model for all Sattras, and it is in this 
rite that most of the Hlihu hymns are used. Moreover, he adds that at the end 
of the year the Rtus,’ ’ the seasons ’, are offered to in the Grhya ritual of the 
Astakas, and also occur in the (,'rauta ritual. Hut all this is mere conjecture, 
as is the suggestion which has been made that the cup of Tva.str is the moon. 


■ RV, IV. 88. 5, fl. 

' HV. i. 161. 4, 5. 

• HV.iv. 33. 1,7 ; I. 140. 2 ; i. 161. 11.13. 

• I’ed. Myth. lii. 135-54; (Kl. Ausg.), pp. 

144-8 ; cf. Ludwig. Ri^da^ iv. 160 ; v. 
510. But •« Oldenlierg, Rel. det Veda,' 
pp. 280 ft.; ZDMG. lix. 262 IT., who 
refutes Hillebrandt'i view that in RV. 
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the four part* bcinft either replicas of the four months of each of the seasons, 
or four moon phases.’ The attempt to bring the four-month offerings into 
eonjunction with the Rbhus is a very forced one and is not supported by any¬ 
thing save the vague connexion of names, by which almost anything could be 
established ; the tx’licf that the Indians and the Germans pre.scrve a tradition 
of twelve days’ rest of nature at the winter solstice is a most improbable idea,* 
and the DvSdafSha obviously connects with the number of the months. 
Nor is it in the slightest degree intelligible how, if that were the case, the three 
seasons by sleeping then would procure grass and water in abundance. Nor 
is the assertion that the Kbhus are really the Rtus in the slightest degree 
plausible : the seasonal cups of the Sonia .saerilice have no real relation to 
Hbhus at all. Finally he makes the ingenious suggestion that the contemned 
position of the Rbhus is due to the I'aet that these are the gods of a particular 
elan, who took to the work of chariot making, were not admitted for a long 
time to the Krahmanieal circle, but es entually found admission through their 
skill in this useful art, a fact which may stand in relation to the name Rbhu, 
which he equates not with the German ‘ Elbe but with the root arb seen in 
‘ Arbeit The evidence for this theory consists simjily in the fact that at 
the laying of the lire a Rathakrt according to some Sutras ‘ should mention 
ns his forefathers the Rbhus, and the name Saudhansana is stated in late 
texts to denote a caste. The ease is an interesting one, not because it makes 
the theory of Hillebrandt at all tenable, but because it shows how the Rathakrt, 
being a skilled chariot maker, was advised to claim ns his forefathers the 
Rbhus, the chariot makers par euri'llrucf. 

Other Uieories are even less plausible : Webersees in them the geniuses of 
the })ust, present, and future, and in Agohya the sun w ho may not be concealed, 
i. c. driven from his course even by the winter .solstice ; Rergaigne “ takes them 
as three ancient .skilful saeritieers who attained immortality, and whose 
number three stands in connexion with the three fires. The cvidetice forbids 
any certainty or e\en probability : it is. however, most j)robable that they 
are identical with the German ‘ Elbe and that they are elves of the air or the 
earth who ha^■e won their way to a divine greatness.’ Ry an extraordinary 
freak we lind them in the Mahabharata elevated to the stature of the greatest 
of gods imaginable." 


* Matslonrll. t>rf. Myth., p. 1!U1 ; Henry, 

.toumat dcM Savants, HKKJ, p. 4tHt. 

■ Keith, JUA.S. 1814. pp. 181 8. 
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• IM. fitd.ti.ifi. 
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§ 2 . The Gandhari'os and the Apsarase'S 


In the Rigveda the word Gandharva oecurs twenty times, hut only thrice 
in the plural, from which it is fair to dcrlucc that the nature of the spirit was 
originally conceived as one. iVhat is still more iinjxirtant is that it o<-curs 
but once in book ii-vii, and is found twice in the eighth book as a being hostile 
to Indra. The epithet tinnea™. ‘ possessing alt giKxl things which accom¬ 
panies it, ap]>cars once in the Itigvceia ' itself, and often later, to denote a 
definite individual. The Gaiullmrva of that text is a high b<’ing of the air of 
the sky, a measurer of sjiace who stainis erect on the vault of heaven. He 
is brought into relation witli the sun, the siin-hird. the .sun-steed, and Soma 
likened to the sun. He is .also connected with the rainhow in a late hymn.- 
He is. however, especially eonnectetl with Soma, whose place In- guards, 
standing on the vault of heaven. Kryunu. the archer, who slaaUs at the eagle 
which steals the Soma, is exju'essly said in a later text ■' to he a Gandharxa. 
But the Gandharva is also eoimceted with the waters : Soma in the waters 
is said to he the (iandharxa of the waters: th<- parents of Vama ami 
Yami arc the (Jandharvn and the maiden of the waters: the (iandharsa is 
the lover of the .Vpsaras. The Gandharxa is further found in the marriage 
ceremony ; the bride is claimed by him. and he is in the hegmidng of the 
marriage a rival of the husband.' Further the (iandharsa has a fragrant 
garment,' and is w ind-haired.'' 

In the later Saiidiitas the account of the Gandharsas is fuller, but not 
essentially different ; there is now a elass which can be mentioned beside the 
gods. Fathers, and .\suras ; they have a delinite world of their own like the 
gods or the Fathers, to whieh a man may attain : ’ the number is sometimes 
twenty-seven, whieh is the number of the .N’aksatras, or even ( elestial 

traits are still nunuTous : ^ his abode is in heiiv en, Kohini and the stars of the 
moon's orbit are brought into eonuexiou w ith the (iiindharva ; he is mentioned 
with such deities as Agni. sun, moon, and wind, and in the post-Vedie litera¬ 
ture the Fata .Morgana are eonueeteil with the Gandharva."' Hut the .Soma 
myth is especially developed. We learn that the (hindhurvas kept .Soma for 
the gmis, but, allowing it to be stolen, were punished by exclusion from 
drinking it.” Viyvavasu has to be eluded by .Soma in eagle form, a fact whieh 
no doubt explains the hostility of Indra to the (iandharva in the eighth taiok 


‘ X. 8.';.*l,i2. 

' HV. X. Mii, a hymn howovor very tlifTcr- 
eatly interpreted ; Oldonlierg, Higvrda- 
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of the Rigveda.' Soma is stated to have been stolen by Vi 9 vftvasu or at least 
to have lived among the Gandharvas, but the gods by the bribe of Vftc, ‘ speech 
were able to induce them to give him up,* the Gandharvas being fond of 
women, while VSc agreed to come back when her former owners called her, 
a fact which is an interesting parallel to the legend which makes the Soma 
seller lose the price paid to him for the Soma. The connexion with the waters 
appe'ars in the mention of his abode with the Apsarases in the waters in the 
Atharvaveda.* That text also states that the Gandhan’a knows plants, 
ticnibtless the Soma, and that the odour of the earth arises to him, pro- 
liably an idea due to folk etymology with gandha. odour. 

In the Br&hmai.ia texts and in the ritual the connexion between the 
Apsarases and the Gandharvas is especially close : the Gandharva Urpiyu 
sits among the Apsarases, who swing themselves, and is beloved by them : * 
in a rite the priest can point to the young men and the young maidens present, 
when he means to imiieate the Gandharvas and Apsarases.' They are 
besought to bestow progeny,* and in the Buddhist texts the being, which by 
the law of transmigration enters the womb at the time of conception, is called 
a Gandhabba.’ For the nights immediately after the marriage, when the 
newly wedded eouple are not allowed to consummate the marriage, a staff 
which represents the Gandharva Vi^vflvasu is placed hetween them, and not 
until it is formally dismissed to the highest region is the marriage completed.* 
A different and lower view of the Gandharvas is also found in the Atharvaveda* 
where the plant goat’s horn is used to drive off the Gandharvas, who are 
regarded as shaggy with half animal forms, and are said to seek to ruin women 
in the guise of an ape, a dog, a hairy child, or a friend. 

In the Avesta there is a being, a Gandarewa, who dwells in the sea V’ouru- 
kaSa and is defeated by the heroic Kercsilspa. He is also a lord of the bays, 
who dwells in the waters, and his identity with the Gandharva is clearly 
undeniable. The further comparison of Kentauros** is certainly untenable 
phonetically, uidess it he assumed that both are loan words, and is open to the 
gravest ohjections on the grounds of the nature of the two conceptions: 
the few [mints of similarity cannot be traced in the Rigvedic conception at all. 

The nature of the Gandharva cannot well be expressly defined ; there can 
be no doubt whatei er that he is in his origin a creature of the heaven : the 
light side of his nature is obvious and persistent despite other traits. The 


‘ viii. 77. .» : I. 11. furnay (.I.aOS. xxxvi. 
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connexion with water can be traced to various sources : either the waters of 
the sky are the basis on which his activity has been transferred to the waters of 
earth, or his association with the Apsarases has led to his connexion with the 
waters, or as is quite possible the obscuration of his original nature has 
rendered it possible to associate him with elements not originally his own. It 
is more difficult to see how the demons of the Athsrvavcda who arc no better 
than Pifficas—indeed in a Buddhist text ‘ PiyScas replace Gandharvas in con¬ 
junction with the Apsarases—can be developed from the Gandhan'a of the 
Rigs'eda. It is most probable that this is simply a case where demons have 
been allowed to obtain a name which is not theirs by right, the point of con¬ 
tact being found in the connexion of the Gandharva with marriage, wliich 
leads to the doubtless sccondarj' connexion of the Gandharsa with the 
embrvo. The Gandharva. therefore, is not in the secondary ]H-riod of the 
Vedic religion any longer a single concept : he is compounded of different and 
in essence disparate ideas. 

What the original nature of the Higvcdii- Gandharva was, cannot, ns has 
been .said, be precisely ehicidatcd : to Kuhn ^ he is a cloud spirit, to Wallis’ 
the rising sun, to Bcrgaigne * Soma, to Hopkins * a genius of the moon, and 
to Roth ' the rainbow. To a different idea belongs the view taken by Mann- 
hardt,’ E. H. Meyer." hnd von SchrcK'dcr,'' which sees in him a wind spirit 
developed out of the conception of the spirits of the dead us riding in the 
wind and passing therefore into wind spirits, Ilillclirandt thinks that the 
real meaning of the name Gandharva is giant, and that the name is applied to 
different potencies, now and then to wind spirits, in other cases to the sun. 
since he finds that it is mentioned of Vivvaiasu that he kept Soma hidden for 
three nights ; as Soma is the moon in the view of Hillebrandt, this can refer 
only to the obscuration of the moon for three nights by the sun, and therefore 
of course the Gandharva must be the sun. This form of argument is by no 
means convincing, and, as against the theory of wind gods, it must be jHiinted 
out that only once in the Rigveda is there any possible mention of wind in 
connexion with the Gandharva, and from such an incidental idea no con¬ 
clusion can ever be drawn to the nature of a Vedic deity. 

Of the Apsaras in the Rigveda is mentioned her connexion with the 
Gandharva upon whom she smiles in the highest heaven. Vasi.'jfha also 
claims birth from an .Apsaras, and the Vasisthas arc said to have sat close to 
the Apsarases." The long-haired Muni, or ascetic with magic [xiwers, moves 
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on the p«th of the Gandhan-as and the Apsaraaes.' The water nymph who ja 
the $pou3t of the Gandharva is clearly the Apsaras. The connexion with 
water is brought out still more clearly in its most primitive form when the 
Apaarases of the sea are described as flowing to the Soma, a mythic description 
of the mixing of water with the Soma. The description of the Apsarases, 
therefore, agrees entirely and completely with the meaning of their name : • 
they are ‘ the goers in the water ’, water nymphs, and already in the Rigveda 
they are not confined to the waters of the earth, though they were perhaps 
there first located. 

In the Atharv'aveda and the Yajurveda the connexion of the Apsarases 
with the waters is frequently expressed: they abide in the waters, they are 
often asked to depart from men to the river and the bank of the waters, 
possibly a hint at the dangerous quality of the nymphs.* The Apsarases who 
accompany the Gandharva Vivvavasu are connected with clouds, lightning, 
and stars, and all the later Samhit&s agree in calling them the wives of the 
Gandharvas. In the (,;atapatha Brihraapa * they appear as swimming about 
in a lake in the form of birds (dli), and the later literature often treats them as 
water spirits, in forest lakes, in rivers, even in Vanina’s palace in the ocean. 
But they have also a further field of activity ; they dwell in the banyan and 
the fig-tree, according to the Atharvaveda,* where their cymbals and their 
lutes resound. The Gandharvas and Apsarases in these trees are begged to 
be propitious to a passing wedding party.* They are also said to be engaged 
in dance and song and play, but the Atharvaveda ’ mentions some sinister 
characteristics ; if they arc fond of dice, and bestow good luck in gambling, 
they are also liable to cause madness, and magic has to be employed against 
them in this regard. The post-Vedic literature also finds them with the 
Gandharvas in trees, and adds mountains * to their places of habitation. It 
is perhaps from them that the Gandharva attains his power of causing 
derangement or at least mental excitement, which is attested for the Brah- 
mapa period by the phrase ‘ seized by a Gandharva used of a lady who is 
inspired or demented.’ 

One Apsaras only is named in the Rigveda, the famous Urvafi. She was 
the mother of Vasi^tha,*" who claimed also descent from Mitra and Varupa, 
and she is invoked with the streams. But the chief reference to her is in a 
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* of oonsidenble interest and obscurity, in which she is loved by PurOrs- 
She is there connected with water, filling the atmosphere and traversing 
space. It is said that she spends foiur autumns among mortals, and she is 
invoked to return, but that re<]uest she refuses, promising, however, PurOravas 
that his offspring will worship the gods, and he himself will enjoy happiness 
in heaven. The hymn clearly refers to one of those alliances of nymphs 
and men, which arc common in all literatures as in the stories of Thetis and of 
the German swan maidens, who often for as long as seven years arc allowed to 
stay with mortal men. In the ^.atapatha Br&hmapa • several interesting 
details are given, which, however, cannot be read into the Rigvedic account, 
and, therefore, may rest on later alteration and embclli,shment of the narative. 
Purfiravas is united to I rva^I, but only on condition that she shall never sec 
him naked : the Uandharvos envying their union, which subtracts her from 
their midst, devise a plan by wliich the sheep which Urvayl kct'ps with her is 
stolen away ; Pururavas leaps from his couch to prevent the theft : he 
forgets to i)ut on his garment, ‘ for he thought it long that he should do so,’ 
and he is revealed in a Hash of light to the nymph who departs forthwith. 
Pururavas seeks desperately for her over tlic earth, until he comes upon her 
swimming in a lotus lake along with other Apsarases in the shape of aquatic 
birds. Urva^i reveals herself to him and consents to receive him on a night 
a year later, when the Gandharvas enable him U) become one of themselves by 
producing the sacrificial fire in a certain wuy. The tale lias, of course, in any case 
been remodelled to suit the purpose of adi’ocating the special mode proi>osed 
of ]>roducing the fire, but the eiiisodc of the taboo of SMlng the hero naked is of 
interest and primitive in nature. It may be, as vtm Schroeder • suggests, an 
inversion of the same rule applied to the maiden, since the German legends of 
swan maidens lay always stress on the absolute necessity of the maiden not 
being seen in her true nature, hut the transfer need not be certainly assumed. 
Purfiravas is only once elsewhere mentioned in the Rigveda,* where it is said 
that Agni caused the sky to thunder for the righteous Purfiravas, though, at 
the name means ‘ he who ealls aloud ’, it is possible that in that passage the 
word is merely an epithet. In any case the view of Weber ‘ and Max MUller * 
that Purfiravas is the sun and Urvavi the dawn is quite unnecessary, while 
Siccke’s ’ attempt to show that Urvavl is the moon is based on the same 
curious reasoning as all liis efforts to fill the Rigveda with moon deities. 
Pururavas is simply a hero, not necessarily ever a real man, but conceived ai 
one : later tradition derives the lunar race of kings from him. 

Other names of Apsarases are given in the later Samhit&s : the Atharva* 
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veda ‘ mentions Ugrajit, Ugrampa^yS, and and the Yajurveda * 

names among many others Menaki and Un'ayi. The ^atapatha Brahmapa ’ 
mentions also a n\Tnph. who is famous in later story, ^akuntalA, as the 
mother of the king Bharata. 


§ 3. Spirits of the Forest, the Trees, and the Plants 

The references to the worship of the tree and the plants are very scanty in 
the Vedie ritual and mj'thology alike, but they are quite adequate to show that 
as among all other peoples these objects were not without their share of 
reverence.* A long hymn in the last book of the Rigveda * is devoted to the 
deification of the plants with special reference to their healing properties, and 
plants also appear in the Atharvaveda,* where they are used in spells for 
healing, and for driving away demons of ail kinds : the plant is even besought 
to bestow a horse, a sheep, a garment, and the life of the patient, who doubt¬ 
less was to be the instrument by which the prayer of the medicine man was to 
be mode good if the spell succeeded in attaining its pur{)ose. In the Rigv'eda ’ 
Soma is already the king of the plants, and they are called mothers and god¬ 
desses ; the Athnrvaveda * poetically describes a plant as a goddess born of the 
goddess earth. On the other hand plants have power to hinder child-birth, and 
in that case the offering of an animal victim to them is prescribed by the Tait- 
tirlya Saihhitu “ in order to procure their favour. 

The cult of trees, and above all of forest trees. Vanaspati. is recognized by 
the Rigveda.*'' which in a few passages invokes cither one or many along with 
the Waters and the Mountains. In the Inter Saihhitas, as we liave seen, 
trees are the favourite homes of the Apsarases and also of the Gandharvas. 
The Taitliriyn Saiiihiti *' assigns to them as their homes the trees A^vattha, 
Nyagrodlm. Udumbara, and Piaksa. When the wedding procession passes by 
large trees, these deities are to be besought to afford their favour. More 
directly, in the same ceremony, in some accounts the tree is solemnly honoured 
on the fifth day after marriage with gifts of flowers, of food and clothing, and 
the part of trees in the marriage ritual is one of the commonest features of 
Indian marriage among the less advanced tribes.** There is, however, no 
trace in the Vedie literature of the marriage to a tree, which in modern India 
often precedes certain classes of marriages. Again, if a man is driving out on 
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* new c»r, and he comes across a good tree, he should go round it from left to 
right, the way of the sun, and take from it branches with fruit.' 

The belief in the life of the tree is veiy clearly seen in the treatment of the 
tree from which the sacrificial post is to be taken.* The necessary cutting is 
performed after a blade of grass has been put over the place where the blow is 
to be inflicted, and the blade is hidden to protect the tree, while the axe is 
expressly ordered to harm not the tree : the prescription is precisely the same 
as that adopted in the domestic ritual when the hair is cut, and in the ordinary 
cult when the victim is slain : the aim is clearly to avoid injury to the life 
in the tree by pretending that it is not being injured. The tree is also, when 
made into the form of a post, adorned with a band placed round it and is 
anointed, and this doubtless proves its living character, while it is {xissible 
that the verse in the .\pri litany of the animal sacrifice, addressed to the forest 
tree, is really an adjuration to the sacrificial post. The evidence must not l)e 
unduly pressed, as in this case, owing to the presence of the god at the place 
of sacrifice, it is beyond doubt that the surroundings of the sacrifice are filled 
with his presence, and that, therefore, they may attain a sanctity not their own; 
but the conception of the life of the tree is clear, even if its divinity is not so 
certain in this special instance. 

The belief in tbc presence of spirits in trees is, of course, ethnic and the 
Buddhist literature has many traces of it, showing the different sets of con¬ 
ceptions which are easily formed ; the tree is ]>rimariiy the spirit, then'the 
spirit with or without its children li\ es in the tree, and, if it perishes, has to go 
away to seek a new abode, while at a further stage the tree becomes more and 
more remotely connected with the deity. This literature is also instructive 
in the fact that it mentions other than tree spirits, spirits of terrible form and 
uncanny and hostile nature, who may well be of double origin, arising from 
a direct or animat istic conception of the darkness and hostility of the woods,* 
and also from the conception of unfriendly spirits which develops from the 
belief in the hostile spirits of the dead.* The Uigveda * preserves one hymn in 
its last book, describing tbc forest goddess, Aranyani. in a [xietical and graphic 
manner which brings out clearly the uncanny sounds heard in the solitudes, the 
many beasts which alx)und, and the food whicli is raised without tillage. It is 
easy from this hymn alone to realize bow spirits of dangerous character could, 
independently of any connexion with spirits of the dead, be deemed to abound 
in the forest. 

‘ AGS. ii. 0. 9. kin», Kpic Myth., pp. 40. 97. 

* Tbe ritual teems implied in RV. m. 8. * Oldcnbcrg, Hrt. des I'eda*, pp. 264 ff. 

* Cf. Wundt, yOtkcrprychologic, IV. i. 462 ff.; ‘ x. 146. 
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§ 4 . Spirits of Agriculture, Pasture, and the Mountains 

The deity of the field as K$etrasya Pati, ‘ lord of the field in the Rigveda > 
is invoked to j^ant cattle and horses, and with sweetness to fill heaven and 
earth, the plants, and the waters. In another hymn * he is asked, along with 
Savitr, the Dawns, and Parjanya to bestow prosperity, and elsewhere it is 
said that worshippers are fain to have him as a neighbour. The full nature of 
the deity is made clear in the Gphya ritual,’ which prescribes offerings to him 
when the field is ploughed, and he is, it is clear, no more than the deity believed 
to be in the ploughed land,* Similarly the Rigveda contains an invocation of 
SItfi, the furrow, to grant rich blessings and crops.’ The figure of this goddess 
naturally has more life in the Sfitras,® which deal with the operations of agri¬ 
culture : she a])pears as the wife of Indra, which may be due to the fact that 
in the Rigveda ’ the god is onee called Uivarapati, ‘ lord of the plough field,’ 
and her existence is manifested in the four Sondergotter, the deities Sitfi, 
A 94 , Aradk, and Anaghfi, who are to be worshipped at the furrow saerifice, 
the threshing-floor sacrifice, the sowing of the crop, and the reaping and 
the putting the crop into the barn.“ In another Sutra * we have, beside 
the offering to Siti and to three other deities, Yaja, ^ama, and BhQti, who 
are less concrete than is she, offerings to the guardians of the furrow on the 
four sides ; these guardians are called various names which arc hardly more 
than epithets, ‘ having good bows and quivers ’, on the cast,' not winking the 
eyes ’ and * wearing armour’, on the south, ‘ prosperity ’, ‘ earth’, Par^pi, 
^unamkuri, on the west, and ‘ those that arc terrible ’ and ‘ like V4yu in 
swiftness’, on the north.'" These figures are interesting: they eannot properly 
in any sense be clas.sified with abstract deities, even if that class of deities ean 
properly be set u)): they are not personifications of human activities or 
feelings, but they are the deities involved in the oix:rations of nature, Sonder¬ 
gotter, who live in the growth of the crop and may best perhaps be called 
animatistic spirits of vegetation, whose precise differentiation of character 
may plausibly be ascribed as in the ease of the Roman Indigitamenta to the 
work of the priests. On the other hand Sit4 has always a more elevated 
character than the rest of such spirits : she is colled Savitri in the Taittiriya 
BrUunapa," and she becomes the heroine of the Rimayapa, and the model 
of wifely truth and chastity, preserving none the less here and there traces 
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at her connexion with the furrow and the fruitful earth. Urvari, the plough 
fidd, i« alio a goddeai in the SQtra literature, and it deicribcd at having a 
garland of threshing floors.' It would of course be absurd to suppose t^t 
these scanty remnants of worship represent the whole of the agricultural side 
of Vedic religion, and as a matter of fact in the ritual there are abundant 
traces of other ceremonies having to do aitli agriculture, but the deities of the 
field were evidently as such not of great importance in Vedic religion, the care 
of the prosperity of men in these respects having l>een taken over by the 
great gods. When agricultural and vegetation spirits as such have great 
honour among and importance in the ideas of a people, then their figures are 
elevated to the rank of the great deities, as is the case with Attis, Adonis, 
or perhaps even Osiris in the lands of Asia Minor and of Egypt,' and the fact 
that other deities are the great gods of Vedic religion cannot l>c explained 
on any other hypothesis than that the siiecific religious instinct of the Vedic 
people chose these forms as the favourite objects of its devotions. Curiously 
enough, the later religion of India gives a picture of the differences of religious 
predilection : the yo\ing Krena is represented as opimsed to the worship of 
Indra by the pastoral world ; ’ he prefers instead that they should worship the 
mountains, their cattle, and the woods, just as ploughmen worship the furrow. 
In cases like these it is imjx)ssible not to observe a definite cleavage of religious 
sentiment, which it is perfectly legitimate to apply as a principle to Vedic 
religion. The theory which seems sometimes to be held that the Vedic litera¬ 
ture does not really give us the po])ular religion of the time cannot be supimrted, 
when it is applied to the literature as a whole, including the SQtras of the 
domestic ritual, which are ])acked with ]>opular ideas and magic jiractices of 
every kind. 

The mountains arc according to the young Krspa essentially the deities of 
pastoral folk ; the Rigveda,* which shows no truce of the old belief of moun¬ 
tains as the home of the gods generally,'’ also invokes here and there the 
mountains, nearly twenty times in the plural, and four times in the singular. 
They never, however, occur alone, but only with other deities such as Indra 
or Savitr, or with the waters, trees, plants, heaven and earth. They are 
described as rejoicing in the sacrificial offering and abiding securely. Parvata, 
' the mountain is once found invoked as a companion of Indra in the dual 
compound Indrftpars ati, and asked to come U) the offering. In the ritual the 
mountains make but little appearance, but we hear in the Ur&hmanas * a good 
deal of a salve from the mountain Trikakubh which has wonderful imwen, 
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and in the l«te HirapyaJcefi Grbya SOtra ’ there occurs an obscure phrase, 
irhich suggests that it was thought in applying the salve to the eyes that the 
spirit of the mountain entered into the performer of the rite. The idea is of 
course perfectly in harmony with primitive ideas. 

§ 5. Deities of the House 

The deity of the house and the home is VSsto.spati, ‘lord of the dwelling’, 
who is invoked in one short hymn of the Rigveda * to bless man and beast, to 
remove diseases, to make cattle and horses prosper, to afford protection, and 
to grant a favourable entry. He is elsewhere described as destroyer of diseases, 
is identified with Soma, brought into close connexion with Tvastr as an 
artilicer, or again he is likened to Indra as a cuirass of Soma pressers. In the 
late tenth liook ’ he appears as an observer of ordinances, who was fashioned 
by the gods along with prayer. His character is made more clear by the fact 
that the Grhya SQtras * prescribe that offerings are to be made to him when 
a new house is entered. There is no possible ground for supposing that either 
Pu?an,* or Uudra,“ or Agni,’ or any other god is designated by the title, 
though Rudra actually bears the style in one passage." The god is clearly 
the god of the house, who when a new house is built comes and abides in it. 
In the SQtras ' we hear more generally of deities of the house. 


§ 6. Divine Implements 


There is no very essential distinction between the worship of natural 
objects conceived as living and the worship of objects made by human hands, 
but it is ob\'ious that the worship of such objects tends to be restricted in 
effect and importance. This is borne out by the evidence of Vedie religion 
where such religion is of very minor importance, despite the fact that it 
receives further attention in the Rigv eda than might a priori have been 
expected. Thus we find there that two implements of the ploughman, funa 
and Sira, which may be the ploughshare and the plough, are invoked, and that 
in the ^’atapatha Hrfihmana a cake is assigned to them in the sacrifice. The 
warrior invokes his arrow as divine,’* and begs it to protect him and assail 
his foes ; his armour, his bow and quiver, are also celebrated, and the drum 
is invoked to drive away the demons and the danger : in the Atharvaveda ” 
a whole hymn is devoted to its praises. Hut the priest naturally is more 
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prominent in the Rig^’e(la. where not only the sacrificial post is deiAed, perhaps 
as a remnant of tree worship, is called divine, and is asked to allow the sacri- 
Ace to go to the gods, but the sacriAcial grass ’ and the divine doors * are 
celebrated. The pressing stones ha\ e three hymns • gi\ en up to them : they 
are unaging, immortal, more powerful than the hca\ cii itself. They are com¬ 
pared to steeds or bulls, their sound in the pressing reaches the sky. They 
bestow wealth and offspring, drn'ing away the demons. The mortar and 
pestle * were deiAed also, and the Atharva\’(‘da * adds to the category various 
ladles and invents a great deity in the remnant of the sacriliec, the I’cchisfa. 

It is possible to draw a distinction between the eases of the deities of the 
plougher and the warrior, and those of the [iriest. In his ease the iircsciice of 
the deity at the sacrifice may be held to be the cause why the instruments 
of the sacrifice are treated with so much reverence, while in the former cases 
the reverence is not due to anything save the essentially valuable eharaeter of 
the objects, and the mystic jiowers which are deemed by man to lie witliin 
them. It is particularly easy to understand how the arrow or even the plough 
can tie regarded as animate : the worship of the priestly im|)lenicnts would 
thus lie rather more fetishistie in origin than real and direct worship of the 
imjileinents for thenisehes. and this is perhaps the more aeeiirate manner of 
considering the question.'' 


ft 7. Diriiit AnIvials 

The place of animals in the Veda is restricted and of comparatively little 
importafiee so far as it eoneerns direct worship of animals, whether individuals 
or species, as distinct from the therioniorphism of gods who are not animal 
gods, and the use of animal fetishes. Hut the exisleiiee of these different ways, 
m which an animal may seem to lie divine, renders it diflieult in each ease to 
say whether or not direct worshi|) of animal is to be detected. 

Dadhikra or Dadhikravan is the most famous of horses in the Uigveda 
where he is [iraised in four rather late hymns,’ lie was, it is clear, es|ieeially 
famous among the Purus : his .s|iecd is extolled, he is eomparcil to, and even 
directly identiAed with, the eagle. He is even described with e|iithets appro¬ 
priate to Agni as the swan dwelling in light, the Vasu in the air. the priest at 
the altar, the guest in the home.* He is a hero who wins Ixioty, and who per- 
sades the five tribes with his might, as Surya the waters with his light. He 
is a gift to the Purus of Mitra and Varuna, and is invokeil with Agni, with the 
Dawn, with the Aevins, Surya, and other gods, but in such invocations he has 
the Arst place. 
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The name appears to mean ‘ he who scatters the curd \ and from the name 
and his general divine appearance Roth ' holds that he is none other than the 
sun in the form of a swift steed. With this agrees the fact that the sun is 
constantly associated with l^sas, that it is compared to or identified with a 
steed, and that it is said to be a bird. Bergaigne’s ® view that lightning is 
sjx'cially referred to may be supported by the swiftness ascribed to the steed, 
but it is not clear that the eonception could possibly be explained, unless the 
siiii were taken as meant. The altcrnatise view of Ludwig,’ Pisehel.* and 
Oldenbcrg ‘ sees in the steed a real horse, a famous race-horse, which won its 
faine bv its swift pace, but this is to exaggerate beyond all possible measure 
the value attached by the Vedie Indians to the sport of horse-racing. 

llillebrandt,'’ therefore, suggests, with much more plausibility, that the 
steed is di\ ine as being the horse which was to be sacrificed at the end of the 
period of a year, during which the sacrificial horse for the horse sacrifice of 
the king was allowed to wander at pleasure, guarded by the king’s sons and 
warriors, as a sign that his sovereignty was acknowledged on all sides. The 
suggestion is interesting and is correct, in so far as it is clear that the horse at 
the horse saerifiee was addressed in terms a[)propriatc to divinity : it cannot 
seriously !)<• doubted that for the time being the horse was considered as being 
in a sense divine, nor that in the offering the horse represented the embodi¬ 
ment of the sun. It is. therefore, probable that we have in the horse of the 
.sacrifice a sun fetish,’ aiul this being so we hB\ e sujiport for the theory that 
Dadhikrfivan is the sun in horse shape, btit we need not suppose that Dadhi- 
kravan in the hymns in (piestion was actually the horse of the horse sacrifice ; 
he is instead the theriomorphie form of the sun, which in the horse saerifiee is 
represented by a real horse. 

The nature of Tark.sya seems to be similar to that of Dadhikravan : he is 
described in part in the same terms, as pervading the five tribes w ith his ixiwer, 
and his character as a steed is shown by his bearing the name .4ristanemi. 
‘ whose fellies are uninjured.' From this epithet in the Yajurveda * a new 
entity Aristanemi is created and invoked along with Tarksya. He is in later 
\'edie texts once or twice railed a bird, and this may be compared with the 
bird character of tlaruda. who is beyond question the sun bird. It is ditlicult, 
therefore, to dmibt that Tarksya is merely a form of the sun, conceived as a 
bird or horse: his name is possibly derived from the prince Trksi Trasadasyava 
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who is mentioned in the Rifr\-eda.' and naturally it has been sug((ested that he 
is a real horse deified.* 

Another horse is Paidva. who was given by the Alvins to Pedu, is white, 
praiseworthy, and is compared to Indra and Bhaga. and called slaver of the 
dragon, conqueror invincible.* All this will pass as a description of the sun 
horse. Even more certain is the sun nature of Eta^a ; in the plural the woitl 
denotes often the horses of the sun, and in the singidar it denotes the sun 
horse who draws the sun : in a curious legend Indrn is said to have aidol Etuya 
in contest with the sun. jH-rhaps by causing a wheel of the sun car to fall off : 
Eta^'a picks it up and gives it to the .sun, but now is able to take the lend of 
the sun, who finally, moved by the nobility of Eta^a, concedes to him the 
front place in his chariot.* It woidd probably lie idle to see in this more than 
a mythological fancy, but the nature of Etm’a is <|uitc certain. 

In these cases, and in those which has'c been not«l b1k)vc, there is no trace 
of direct worship of the horse ns such. «lietlier ns an indiMdual of spcs’ial 
qualities or as a s|)eeies. Nor is any such worship of the bull to be found : as 
the sun and Agni are represented in the ritual by horse fetishes, .so also in the 
ritual Indra and Budra are rejiresented rarcK by bulls, and a bull plavs an 
obscure part in the legend of Miidgala and his wife.'^ which has been inter- 
[ireted in the most diverse ways and «hieh ts clearly without value for invtho- 
logy : the bull is the thenomorjihie form of Indra. Dyaus. and more rarely of 
other gods. The cow is often the thenomorphie form of the ruin cloud or the 
beams of dawn : hence the many-coloured cows which yield all desires in 
heaven mentioned in the .Athan a\eda.“and the post-\'edie Kfimaduh, a wish¬ 
milking cow who dwells in the heiueii of Indra. Ida and .\diti are also 
addressed as cows, and the gods are iKirn of cows. Hut the actual worship of 
the cow as such is not found in the Bigveda : the most that can be said is that 
perhaps from her eonneMon with the Ida and .Adlti the cow was becoming 
invested with sacred eharaeter ; the term ai’litii/ti, which is addressed to her. 
or u.scd of her. sixteen times, denotes that she should not be killed, an idea 
which was not. however, the early idea. One great Vedie hero, Atithigva, has 
his name from his hospitable habit of slaying oxen or cows for giie.sts; the 
tradition that beef was the proper IckkI for guests prevailed throughout the 
Vedie age, and the eating of meat was ne\er a general talHio, seeing that the 
great Vedie ritual authority Yajhavalkya was credited with the dictum that 
he ate meat if it was in a certain eonditioii, \arioiisly interpreted as coming 
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from the shoulder, or firm.' The opposite doctrine of AhiAsfi which forbade 
the taking of life, even animal, is however reflected in many passages such as 
the declaration that he who eats beef is born again in earth as a man of evil 
fame,* and the warnings of retribution in the next world which are offered to 
eaters of meat * in this. Moreover, in the Atharvaveda * we And the express 
assertion of the sacred character of the cow, which points to that animal 
lias ing become in itself an object of worship. 

The goat is the animal which draws the car of Pu.san, and it may be that 
in .some cases Pu?an was conceived in goat shape : it is also the name of the 
' one-footed goat ’, Aja EkapSd, which seems to be the lightning ; here and 
there it is conceived as Agni. The ass draws the car of the Apvins. The boar 
is the theriomorphic form of the Maruts, Rudra, and Vrtra ; in the Brah- 
munas it also occurs as the form assumed by Prajapati when he raises the 
earth from the waters,* which is the beginning of the boar incarnation of 
Visnu of the jxwt-Vcdic literature. The dog occurs in the two brindled dogs, 
(,'abala, reminiscent of Kerberos, and fyama of Yama, the god of the dead, 
who arc called Sftrameya, a name denoting descent from Saramu.* This 
indicates, though it does not conclusively prove, that Sarama, who figures as 
the messenger of Indra in the myth of the Panis. was treated as a dog, and this 
tradition, which is not expressly set out in the Rigveda. is the aeeount of the 
later texts and of Yilska, who calls her the bitch of the gods. In all these cases 
there is clearly either theriomorphism, or the natural association of animals 
with the gods on the model of the relation of man and the animals. This last 
fact explains in all ])robability the figure of the male ape Vrsakapi who causes 
trouble between Indra and Indrani: ’ the effort to find some deity behind the 
ape is of doubtful validity, though it has naturally been thought possible to 
conneet him with the monkey god Hanumant, who has been explained 
plausibly as a god of the monsoon, rather than as a ease of direct zooiatry. 

The case of the tortoise is by no means so simple as that of most of the 
animals. In the piling of the lire altar in the ritual a tortoise is built into the 
altar, where it is left as lord of the waters to continue its existence;" it is 
possible that here we have a trace of the reverence paid to the beast for itself, 
though it may be merely so treated as representing the waters. In the 
(,'atapatha Brahmana," however, the tortoise is treated as the form assumed 
by Prajftpati for creating all creatures, and this view is embodied by the later 
mythologj' in the tortoise incarnation of Visnu. The tortoise as Ka^'yapa 
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JBurvp^mt, pp. 194, 2S6) treats them as 


kindly guaitlians of the dead ; Arbman 
(Rudra, p. 200) as destroyers of the dead. 

' RV. X. 86. Hillebrandt (Ved. Mj/tJi. iii. 
278, n. 2) st'es in him a constellation 
marking the begioningofthe pressing of 
the Soma each year; GOntert 
kdnig, p. 810), a vegetation spirit. 

* Weber, ind. sSfud. xiii. 250. 

* vii.4. 8. 5; 6. 1. 1. 
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appears also beside Prajftpati jn the Atharvaveda,* and in tiic AiUreya 
Brfthniatia * it is said that \i 9 vakarman promised the earth to Ka^yapa. In 
these cases there is merely therioniorphism. Theriomorphism is also found 
in the case of demons, who arc not seldom calleil wirjpu, ‘wild beast \ and 
specific enemies are calleil Aurnavabha, ‘ spider brood and l^ra^ia, ‘ ram \ 
By far the most frequent case, however, is that of Vrtra. who is called the 
seq>ent repeatedly : we find also Ahi, * scrp<‘nt tiot merely identified with 
\ rtra, but oecasionullv alone, when he is deseribetl exactly as Vrtra is 
described, as eneiiinpassinjr or swallowing the waters, and defeated by Indra. 
Fn>m this eoneeption aristas that of several Ahis of whom he is the chief.* The 
term is also applied to A^ni. and one ^k 1, Ahi Hiidhnya, lias no other name. 

Amon^ the birds also therionuirphism is the normal explanation of their 
mention. The sun is essentially a bird, aiul is twice in the Hipedn • ealhxl 
Garutmant, whence arises the sun bird (Jaruda td' the latest Ve<he period. The 
eaple is eomu'cted with Indra, and Indra seems. like \ eretlira^hna in the 
Avest^i and Odin in (icrmanie mytholoj^y. to have assnnu*d an cajole shape : 
A^mi is also an eayle, ami Soma is often called a bird. 

riiere are. however, some traces of r<*al reverence of animals, more certain 
than that ol the tortoise, and more direct in onijui than that of the cow whose 
thvjnity is really on the ^rrowtii m the Vt'die period. Thus in the ease of birds 
the HijiAcda® twice invokes a hir<i of omen to ^ive auspieums sijjns : it 
reie^jates, however, the owl ami the piyeon t<) the rank of the messcnjjers of 
Yuma, hut it is reasonable in this ease to suy^est more direet reverence of 
a sort at an earl> period. It must, however, be admitted that this eaiinot be 
proved : even in the later literature the owl is styled the messenjyer of the 
evil spirits, and the beast of pre\. eovered witli blood, and the vulture. W'hicli 
preys on the dead, are called the messen(;ers of Varna, or(d‘Yama and Hhava. 
bird kmji is Tarkyva Vaipavyata aeeordmj! to the (,’utapatha Hrahmapa.’ 

Direet worship is clear m the liuma^»e paid to the snakes at the 
and the (iid ot the rains when they are speeiiiliy dan^'erons.^ Of this there is 
no trace whatever m the lli^veda ; the tnily ileity. ns opjaised to tlemon, is 
Ahi Hudhnya and that his snake I’haraetcr was real, and not mere Ihcrio- 
morphism, is not suj^^ested by anythmy we know’ c»f that deity. The demon 
\ rtra was not a snake, but a natural phenomenon in orij^in, and the Hi^veda 
does not propitiate him. Hut in the lat<T Sarnhitas we do find the upotropacic 
worship of the snakes set on a level with that of such iK'irijjs os the Gandh* 
arvas. They are stated to Ik- in earth, air, ami heaven, and in one hymn of 
the Atharvaveda ® which knows snake deities well, some individual snakes may 


* XIX. !iii. 10. 

' vui. 21.10. 

* HV. ix. 88. -t; X. 180. 0 ; of. i. 32. 14. 

* Hopkins, Krko//ru^ui, p. 4o. KorparaUelti 

ef. von Schroeder, Ari$chf Helifiion, li. 
77. • M. 42, 48. 

' HGS. i.l6. lOff.; Kuu^. 1»; TA.iv.28. 
13 [u.O.r. 3lJ 


’ xin. 4. 8. 0. 

* Winternitz, Ikr Snrpt^Mili (Vienna, 1888). 

( f. Arlmmn. Hudra, pp. 77 ff.; Hopkins, 
7>af»s. Conn. Arad. xv. 80, n. I. 

* XI. 0; UlwHiitifld, .SHE. xlii. 681-4. 

Such worship in Gitiece is often only 
tberiomorphic; Kamcll, Greece and 
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be referred to. In the SQtras offerings arc prescribed tor the snakes of the 
three region.s.‘ tiiey are wa.shed, combed, presented with collyrium, ointment 
and garlands, and duly fed they receive offerings along with gods, plants, 
and demons, and hl(X)d is poured out for them,’ a fact which brings them into 
conjunction with Itudra. It is only reasonable to recognize in this direct 
worship of the terrible snake, whieh is thus propitiated and honoured in 
the ho|ic that it will stay away from the houses of those who show it respect. 
The feeling is eominon in modern India, and is a gtwd ease of a propitiation due 
to terror and awe rather than to loving admiration. It is possible that the 
mention of snakes of the air and the sky may have t>een aided by the concep¬ 
tion of the snake Vrtra. but it may be due merely to the formalism of the ritual, 
and the eonstaiit tendency to spread es cry jxiwer over the three parts of the 
universe. Several names of great snakes are known to us. e. g. Taksaka, and 
Arbudu KAdruveyu is at once a snake-priest and a snake-king. 

V\ bile the snakes are the most lasting and prominent instance of a worship 
intended in the main to avert danger, it is of course possible that the common 
ideas that the earth spirit takes the form of a snake, and that the soul of an 
ancestor lises on in a snake whieh is alKUit the house, had something to do 
with the sacred rharneter and kind!)’ treatment of the snakes. There are other 
mstanees of a teni[M»rary propitiation of anininls, whieh might else be harmful : 
thus the Kau^ikn Sfitra * tells of the making of offerings to ants, the white in 
the east, the black in the south, and soon : the ants •' are regarded, as we have 
seen, as un]Kirtnnt beasts in that they can lind water everywhere, and in the 
myth they play the part of the means of depriving Visnu as the saeriliec of his 
head. If there are worms in a cow , an offering is made to worms," and similarly 
an offering maj in a ease ol need be made to the king of the moles.’ These acts 
indeed are not precisely of the greatest imiKirtanee ; they merely amount to 
the recognition of the |Kiwer of the animals to injure, and the desirability of 
making them a present to appease their will to work injury : the precise 
parallel is the practice m (1 recce" of offering something to the (lies to deter 
them from infesting the saerdiee. The case of the frogs, w ho seem in one hymn 
of the lligvisla’ to Ik- treated us having [Kiwer to send prosperity through 
the ram which marks their awakening from their slumber in the mud, is 
obscure. The frog often serves in the ritual as a reiiresentatii e of the cooling 
water, ami therefore this ease might l>e reduced to theriomorphism, but that 
IS less iikeh. 

Iliitiylaii, |>)>. 7S, 711. Sit also I'll. i\. 11. to earth, VS. xxiv. 20 ; it is Rudra's 

1); X.XV. 13. I ft. 1 t'ft. ii. .3. 2. 47 ; n. (least, .tpf.S. vm. 17. I ; Hillebrandt, 

(l. 0. 17 ; xiii. 4. a. 0 ; All. vi. 1. IVd. .3fylS. n. 1K7. n. 1,200, n. 1. 

' Ati.S. 11 . 1.11; I'U.S. n. 14. 0 I HlibS, n. 1. * Purnell, (irrece and liabyton, p. 78. 

* AtJ.s. 111 . 4. 1 ; IV. 0. 8 ; 1.3. 4. ' UV. vn. 1011; Bloumtield. JAOS. xvi. 

* Alts, iv, 8. 27. 17.'1-I1 ; tlldraberg. Hfl. des Veda*, p. 08. 

' 110 I Weber. f4miaa mim/P wriralo. p. 1182. ron/wi. Max Muller, A’anik, hil. pp. 494, 

• iflllelirandt. !></. Myth. iii. 277,11,S7. 49.3 ; ]>rassen, Grsch. der Phil. 1. i, 101, 

• TA. iv. no. 102. 

' G(tS. is. 4. 31. Tlic mole is itself offered 
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It should be added that in the list of sacrifices given in the Yajurveda > wc 
find some animal offerings to such entities as the bull-king and the tiger-king ; 
these would be worth consideration onlyif it were [)ossible to take seriously all 
the lists of offerings prescribed in these cases : considerations of common sense 
enable us to relegate many of them to the realms of priestly fancy. 

§ 8 . Totemi»m 

The nature and meaning of totemism are so uncertain and ill defined that 
it would be necessary to examine the concept in detail, if it were not for the 
fact that, on any theory of totemism which docs not reduce it to the worship 
of animals, there is no supjxirt for the view that that phenomenon is to 
be found in Vedic religion. The essential feature of a totemist community as 
conceived by S. Ueinach,“ who is now its most consistent supporter, assumes 
that the men and women of that community conceis’c themselves ses erally 
to lx- related to some animal or plant or other thing.® and that they normally 
treat that plant or animal with great care and respect, only on special 
occasions in the case of an aninial or plant destroying it in the course of a 
formal meal, in which they enter into communion among thcinseh es and with 
the god. through devouring the representative of the god ; the species and not 
the mere animal Ix-ing .sacred, as soon as one animal is killed, another takes 
its place. To this conception of totemism the most \alue is attributed by 
Reinach lieeau.se of his view that the domestieation of animals and [limits came 
about through this belief, which he traces to a hy|>ertro[iliy of the .same social 
instinct which allowed of the growth o( liuman society by lorbidding killing 
within the family and the elan. He does not regard it as (irimitive in totemism 
that the members of the totem groii]) should regard the totem as an ancestor ; 
this is III his view the sort of wrong explaiiiition which is inevitably given by 
savages when asked to explain uses of wliieli they do not know the real 
origin. 

This theory of totemism in itself is ofien to the gravest doubts.* but it is 
unnecessary to discuss it or the alteriiiitni i n-ws that totemism is liern ed 
from ancestor worshi|) and meteinjisyeliosis.® or is eeonomie //u lii>«l.* or 
TS. V. 5. n, AUftfrm, iirt. i. I,t7-n.'t; for ttir CetU, 

' CulUM, MyUtfx rl Ufligiurtx, i. 11-211; .S. ( zarnowBk), U cuUr det h^tiu ft xn 

41 ff.; 11 . 112. 1; i \ . p. Iti (r«*vu*w of nmihtioux tmcuUra (IftlP), pp. 331 fT. 

K.Durklieini, Ua Jormra flfmetitairrs dr ‘ \ a/i (iciinrfi (up. cil., |i, IWJt) acoeiiU this 

la tnr rfligxruitf, PuriK. 1U12}. The t*ug- faet. ua vilul, hut. n«>l the rent. 

gGstion of V'ruicr (Goidm Jiougfc*. »v. * (‘f. Kritfi, JKA.S. lOIh, pp. 642 ff. 

104 ff.) that the form of Vrtra niuy con- ^ Wundt. Klrmrutf drr Volkrrpa^holngif, 
ccul totcmiNin U8 well 2 U> a imlure myth pf> 173 ff. ( f. Wilkcii, J)r DrrMprrulf 

may lx* passed <»vcr wilfioul comment. (irachn/tru, m. H5 ff.; iv. JOtl ff.; K. H. 

Cf. hii Toiemwm, IV. 13 ; Wurde Kowlcr. TyUir. JAl. xxviii. IHH ff. 

ReHgiouMKxprrirncrofthfHfmariFroplr, * Hopkim, lor. nt. Cf, Fraier’* 
pp. 2^7; A. van Gennep, L'^tat arturl theory and tluit of liuddon. VunGennep 

du pTobkmt tol^mu/uf ; HopkinH,.T.\()^. {op. rit.. pp. ff.) urgucn for u eioMi' 

xxxvnii. ]64~69 For Germany cf. H. .M. ticutory tlicury. * parrntiiU' et ternto- 

Meyer, Altgerm. Htl., p. 486; Heim, rialiNte.' 
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origiMte* from the desire of the savage, at the time of puberty in connexion 
with the new birth which he then undergoes, to provide himself with a safe 
resting place * for the external soul, or from his ignorance of the true nature of 
conception, which is Sir J. Frazer’s latest opinion on this subject. In the 
Vedic religion there is not a single case in which we can trace any totem elan 
which eats sacramentally the totem animal or plant, and, therefore, the 
most eswntial feature of totemisni on Reinach’s theory does not even begin to 
appear in the Veda. The only )X)int on which there is anything to be gleaned 
from the Vedic literature is the question of descent from animals, or plants. 
Ttie evidence is the following : the Uigveda ’ mentions among the tribes the 
names of the Matsyas, ‘ fishes ’, Ajas, ‘ goats ’, figrus,' horse radishes ’, and the 
names of Vedic families include Gotamas, which includes the base go. ‘ cow ’, 
Vatsas, ‘ calves Gunakas, ‘ dogs Kau?ikas, ‘ owls and MAndhkeyas, 
‘descendants of Manduka (frog) The family of Kavyapas bear the name 
tortoise, which as we have seen is occasionally a name of PrajSpati, or even 
an independent semi-divine animal. In a passageof thc^atapathaBrShmana* 
where Prajfipati ap|K-ars as a tortoise, the remark is made that people say 
that all iK'ings are the children of the tortoise. The last statement is so 
obviously due to the fact that PrajApati is the father of all beings, and that 
if he is also a tortoise, the tortoise is obviously the father of all beings too, 
that it cannot lie considered seriously at all. Of the other cases, it is sullicient 
to remark that in not a single one of them have we ewen the hint of a tradition 
that the families claimed their origin from the animals mentioned ; it is most 
probable that some of them may be nicknames given by their too candid 
friends, other again for causes which we cannot know, such as the prevalence 
of the thing mentioned (e. g. lish or horse radishes in the land) and so on.* 
OldenlKTg * adduces sonic later evidence which is in itself irrelci ant for the 
Vedie age, since he admits that in the ease of the liest instance of all, the 
rinces of t'hotn NMgjiur who claim descent from a snake, the belief is pro- 
tiably alxiriginal. Hut what is adduced from the epic is of no value ; the name 
IksvAku. which is known in the Veda, of the line of princes is in sense sugar 
cane; Hk.sa, father of Sariivarana, a name found in the Higveda,* means 
liear. and Sagara's wife brought forth a cucumber in which were 60.000 sons. 
The value of such evidence is obviously minimal.’ Moreover, it must be 
rememlx'red that such legends need have nothing whatever to do with 
totemisni at all. but may simply belong to the very old idea which draws no 

‘ Pnuer, Tolrmitm and Exogamy, iv. SZ IT.; ‘ Efi dfi redo*, pp. S3 ff. (modlfled from 

IMifJ in ImmorUMy.i. Mi. ed. 1 in view of Keith, JRAS. 1907, 

' vii. IS. 0, to. pp. 939If.; TaittirlyaSamhiU, p.exxi). 

* vii, 5. 1. S. Am seer Kaeyapa is found in * v. SS. 10. 

KV.ix. ns. 3: rf. AB. vii. 27. ’ The same remark applies to Hopkins' 

* Hopkins, JAOS. 1S94. p. cliv. The fish suggestions (£pteAf^..p. 34) that the 

people of King Matsya .Skmmada in Pahcklas may mean ' Bve snake clans 

xiii. 4. 8. 13, are of coune merely hki- (Ala, rf. eel) 'and the Kurus and Krivis 

tioUB as the context shows. are Nkgm luunes. 
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persistent or accurate distinction between men on the one hand, and animals 
on the other. Of such ideas there are remains not nierely in the theriomor- 
phism of the gods, which is undeniable and clear, but also in such fictions as 
that of the genus man-tiger which is found from the Yajurveda * onwards, 
and which in post-epic religion has its classical example in the man-lion in¬ 
carnation of Visnu, but also in the NSgas, who are first so called in the 
SQtras,* and who according to the later tradition were human beings in 
appearance but really serpents. This view is widely spread in later India and 
results in the solemn question Ireing |)ut to initiate.s into the BuddhLst com¬ 
munity whether they were men or NSgas. the latter kind of being being 
excluded from the privilege of becoming a member of the .Sahglm. 

Oldenberg ’ has suggested that the existence of talxxis in some cases may 
be due to totemism, and has instanced the wearing of an antrlo|>e skin bv the 
Brahman pupil as sign of (rossibly the wearing of the skin of the divine animal. 
It is proper to note these cases, but in none rcTOrded in the Vedie ritual 
is there any trace of the conditions necessary to lend even a jmssibility of 
totemism, namely the existence of the totem cominnnity which observes the 
tabex). or the connexion of the animals whose skin is worn with the wearer. 
That the skin may have been worn in certain cases for magic purposes is 
I>erfectly jmssible without any element of totemism being visible or existing. 

Nor again is it [>ossible to lay any stress on the argument that the occa¬ 
sional offering of food to animals in place of the sacrifice of animals ixnnts to 
totemism : the best known instances are the offerings made at the spit-ox 
ceremony to a bull, a cow, and a calf in place of Itiidra. his consort, and 
Jayanta respectively instead of slaughtering an ox. and the similar rite at the 
A.stakfis.^ With these usages may be compared the legends, which seem to 
show that in the worship of the wolf-god Apollo at Sikyon an offering was 
made to wolves, regarded as in some degree the tcmjx)rary incarnations of the 
god.‘ But not much stress can be laid on the Indian cases, as they are recxirded 
merely iir Siitras, which show the influence of the desire to avoid animal 
offerings, partly no doubt for economy, |)artly |x'rha|)s on humanitarian 
grounds.' 

§ 9. The Lexuer Nature Goddentiejt 

Not one of the goddesses of the Bigveda, with the doubtful exce|)tion of 
the Dawn, can be said to be of any real importance. Sarasvatl and Prthivl 
have already been mentioned : in the SQtras BhQmi also appears, but with 
little character of any kind, doubtless as a direct expression for the eai;th 


‘ VS. XXX. 8 ; gS. xiii. 2. *. 2. .Such ideas 
are common in Babylonian religion. Cf. 
werwolves, Camoy, Let indO'Europ&nt, 
p. 228. These tuve been seen in the 
Saltvrfcos of KV. X. 98. 18 ; Brunn- 
hoCer, Aritehe Uneit, p. 284. 

‘ AGS. iii. 4 . 1 ; Hopkins, Epic Myth., pp. 

28 tr. 


* Uet. det Vedef, p. 88. 

* Below, Part III, t'hap. 21,12. 

‘ Famell, CuUt oj Ihe Greek SUUet, iv. 118. 

■ (;r. Keith, .IKA.S. 1907, pp. 988 , 984 . The 
cases may be instances of a vegetation 
spirit in animal form, but the evidence 
is wholly inadequate for any theory to 
be established. 
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goddett. The Rigveds ’ also celebrates lUtri, ‘ night as the sitter of the 
Dawn, and the daughter of heaven. But night is here conceived at the bright 
starlit night, which fills the valleys and the hills and drives away the darkness, 
keeping away the wolf and the thief. Night is also a few times invoked 
together with the dawn as joint goddesses, and their importance such as it 
is seems derived from her connexion with that goddess. 

Another goddess who is clearly connected with nature is Prfni, the mother 
of the Maruts, who is doubtless the storm cloud : • the word is properly an 
adjective ‘ speckled ’, used of the bull, or the cow, and in the plural of the 
cows, which milk Soma for Indra. More interesting is the figure of SarapyO • 
who occurs in a curious legend in the Rigveda, in which it is narrated that 
Tvasfr made a wedding for his daughter, that at the news all the world came 
together, that during the wedding SaranyO disappeared, but not it seems until 
she had been married to Vivasvant, that the gods hid the immortal from 
mortals, and making one of like form they gave her to Vivasvant: it is added 
that Sarapyfl lK>rc the two Alvins when this happened and left two pairs 
behind her. YAska tells us that she first bore the pair Yama and YamI, and 
then changed her form to that of a mare and ran away : Vivasvant in the 
form of a horse pursued, and then were bom the Alvins, while on the female 
of like form was born Manu Sflvarni. The tale is a strange one, and may be 
compared with the legend of the Tilphossian Erinys,* who bore in horse form 
the steed Arcion ; the two nnlhs probably belong to the same order of ideas, 
but it is difllcult to say what the origin of the conception should be taken to 
have been. Tlie horse form of SarapyCl does not occur in the Rigveda : it can 
only be inferred and we do not know from what source YAska obtained the 
details of the legend : it may have been an old tradition or merely a specula¬ 
tion : moreover the idea may have been caused by nothing more than the 
conception of the Af^'ins who may have been thought to have been in horse 
form, and not merely lords of horses, in which case the comparison with the 
Erinys must probably he given up. On the other hand, especially if the com¬ 
parison is held to be valid, the figure of Sarapyfi may be brought into connexion 
with the Dawn, or the sun-maiden, whose swift nature her name would then be 
a good expression, since it is essentially dcri\ cd from the root, sr, * run ’. 
The verbal correspondence with Erinys cannot however be ateepted as proved, 
as it is clearly contrary to the phonolog)'. Such a view, which is defended by 
Bloomfield, is more plausible than the suggestion which connects SarapyQ 
with the storm, and which, accepting the identity with Erinys, seeks to trace 
the character of the Erinyes to this conception. S. Rcinach ' again has traced 

■ RV. X. 137, ■ Roth, Sir., p. 145. and Erin.vs as loan words from another 

* a. 17. 3 ; Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. I73-fi8 ; tongue. The costjeetare is possible that 

HiUebrsndt, i'rd. AfjgA. 1. 308 tYsma's t lie term Erinys did not originally belong 

motbero night, Saranyfi—dawn). to the bone goddess at all, but that she 

‘ Lang, Modern Mt/Otoiogf, pp. 83 B. Feist Ixne a name really oomapooding to 

(Kuifwr drr indofenaonen, p. 848, n. 1) Satanyfi,butlstcrcoofuaedwitbBtinyi. 

suggests ronoexion between Saranyfi ' Cntiee, Mj/Ueto et Kdifioiu, iv. 34-88. 
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in Europe *n old horse goddess (originally totemistic), found in Arcadia, in the 
legend of Qoelia, and as Epona in Gaul. 

There is another group of goddesses of whom it can safely be said that in 
the later SamhiUs they are the deities of natural objects, though the Uigvcda 
leaves their character wholly uncertain and unexplained. These are RAkA, 
who twice appears in the Rigveda > as a rich and bountiful goddess, with 
which her name, probably containing the root rd, ‘ give ’, accords; and 
SinlvAlI, described as a sister of the gods, with broad hips, fair arms and Angers, 
who is begged to give children. She is invoked with KAkA, Sarasvatl, and with 
GufigO, who only occurs in this place.* These lattr SaihhitAs, however, have a 
scheme under which RAkA is the full moon day, Anumati the day before full 
moon, Kuhfl new moon, and SinlvAlI the day before new moon. SinIvAlI is also 
said by the Atharvaveda • to be the wife of Vi.siju. While it is true that the 
explanations are not given in the Rigveda and that, in the case of Anumati, 
the position given seems to be seeondary, it is difllcult to be certain as to the 
others, with whom may be connected the otherwise unknown Guhgft.* 

Possibly another deity who plays some part in the development of Vedic 
thought may be traced to a natural origin, namely VAc, ‘ speech In the 
Rigveda * she has a hymn in which she describes herself as accompanying all 
the gods, and supporting Mitra and Varupa, Indra and Agni, and the Ayvins, 
and as bending the bow of Rudra against the unbeliever : she claims to have 
a filacc in the waters, in the sea, and to encompass all brings, while in another 
hymn she is styled the queen of the gods. In the BrAhmapas ‘ she is specially 
famed in the legend of the purchase of the Soma from the Gandharvas by 
means of a woman, VAc taking that form to tempt the Gandharvas, as lovers 
of the sex, to surrender the Soma which they guard ; she agrees,’ however, 
with the gods, before the transaction takes place, to return to them and does so 
when called upon. The goddess seems to have too much life and reality in the 
Rig^•cda to be a mere abstraction, and it is imjiortant perhaps that in the 
Naighan(uka ‘ she is ranked among the gods of the atmosphere. Therefore it 
is possible that thunder, which in the Nirukta appears as the VAc of the middle 
region, may be the starting-point of the goddess who naturally develops in 
connexion with human speech. 

It is also possible that in UmA, who appears at the very end of the Vedic 
jjcriod proper ’ as the wife of Rudra, we have a goddess of the mountain, as she 
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’ AB. 27. She abu Agures in the itlife of 
Adilyas and .AAgirases, aseumipg the 
shape of a mare or Uodcm, JB. Hi. 
187 f.; AB. vi,34f., Ac. 

' V. 5 ; Nir. xi. 27. From a very dillemit 
root has sprung the Babyi^an doo' 
trine of the word ; Fametl, Greece atui 
Rohpiem, pp. 178-6. Cf. below. Chap. 20. 

* Kena Up. Hi. 12. Cf. Oppert, Orig. JnJtdb. 
of India, p. 421 (Umi ■■ AmmA); Hop¬ 
kins, Epic Myth., pp. 224 ff. 
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ii given the epithet Hainiavati, and is recognized in the later mythology as the 
daughter of the mountain Himavant. On the other hand it must be re¬ 
membered that, as Rudra is essentially a god of the mountains in the Vedic 
texts, it was only natural that his wife should be made out to be from the 
mountains, and that, therefore, we may have to do here simply with the same 
principle of setting a female beside the god which gives us Indrani. and 
the other wii cs of the gods, though it is tempting to see in I'mil a form of the 
mother gialdess of the Dravidiaris. 

;\ goddess who owes her nature to the actual saerilieial food is Ida,' the 
offering of milk and butter which wetirs several times in the Rigveda, and 
more often later. Like Aditi and more naturally, she is brought into connexion 
with the eow, and a cow is used in the ritual to represent her and Aditi, and 
addres-sed with her name. She In-ars the names butter-handed and butter- 
fiMJted, whieh express clearly her nature, and she normally appears with the 
goddesses Sarass uti and Hharati. .Agni is said to be her son. because of his 
birth from the [iliiee of the Ida. and a mortal man Pururavas is called Aila.- 
whieh seems to denote him as an offshoot from Ida. She is also connected in the 
Uigveda with I'rvavi,^ with Dndhikravan. and with the .Avvins. She figures in 
the legend of .Matin, who after the Ihaid through her generated the human 
race, Ida ladiig culled his {laughter.' She is .styled also the daughter of Mitra 
ami Varuria.^' lihfirati, who occurs with Ida. is clearly the offering {hotru) of 
the Hliaratas, a fact whieh accords with the im[)ortance of the Hharatas in 
cult." Ida. Sariisvati. and Hharati are called in the Yujurveda the wives of 
Indra.’ and in the UigMsla a goddess Rrlmddivfi. ‘of the hroa<l sky’, is 
mentioned with Ida, .Sarasvati. and Uaka, but of her nature nothing more is 
Iciiown." 


10 . ('ondellations and Time Perluds 

There is a certain curious paucity of evidence of worship of constellations 
other than the sun and the iikkiii. especially m its connexion with Soma,* and 
the planets seem to liinc attracted little notice. Whether wc belicwe or not 
that they were known to the Vedic Indians, at any rate it is obvious that they 
recciveil no direct worship in the [>eriod of the Rigveda, and it is not until the 
close of the Vcdic ritual that we have enumerations of them such as that of the 
liaudhAvana Dharma Sfitm.'“ which gi'es in a late passage sun. moon, 
Angiimka, Rudha, Itrliaspati, (,'ukra. (j'anah.s ura. RAtiu and Ketii. Planetary 


* IIV. vii. la. 8 : X. 70. 8 unit often in the 

Aprl hsaiins. 

■ IIV. X. »,V 18 : »«• Kfitti. .IR.A.S. iota, 

pp. 4111-17. 

• RV. V. 41.19. 

' (,'B. i, 8, 1.8 ; XI. 5. a. .1. 

• (’.B. i. 8. 1. Z7 ; XIV. 9. 4. IT ; Xi.'H.l.l. 7. 

* Hltlehrumtt, I>if. Mtflh. iii. 377, n. G. 


' VS. xxviii. 8. 

* il. .31. 4 : i. 41. 19 : 42. 1 ; x. G4. 10, 

* .Sts- atxive. Chap. 8. Ii§ 2-5. 8 ; t'hap. 9. § 3. 
11 . 5. 9. 9. A KAthoka frog, ff aland, BrdA- 

mono- en SOtra-Aanwiwitfn, pp. 8. 20) 
has sun, ^ukm, Brtiaapati, Budlia. 
Arka. Saura, KAhu. and Ketu. 
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influenoee, signified in the term Grahas, ‘ sellers ■. applied to the planets, seem 
not to have troubled the imagination of the early Indians.' 

The Naksatras figure early in the myths of Soma and his marriage with 
them which is recorded in the later SamhitSs and BriShmanas, and in the 
ritual they receive occasional offerings, but appear to l>e of little religious con¬ 
sequence.* The same consideration applies to tlw seasons, months and half 
months, the days and nights, and the year,* or e\en the night of new moon, 
that is when the moon is in\'isihle. or the night of full nux>n, or the jieriixl 
when the moon first appears {amilvilxj/i}, jiaununmlst, darfa). though the latter 
three entities are honoured by .\tharvan hymns.' More i>ersonality is ac¬ 
corded to the moon phases. ,\numati, Sinivali, Haka. and Kuhn, which have 
already been denoted,* and still more to Kkastakfi, a lunar day near the 
beginning of the year, which is celebrated as being the daughter of Praj/lpati, 
and the mother of Indra.* Such imiKirtanee, howe\'er. as this or any other of 
the .■kstakus.’ lunar days in the middle of the fortnight of declining nuamlight. 
may [His.sess. is doubtless really due to eonne.xion with the offerings then made 
to the Fathers, whose eonne.vion with the moon was doubtless strongly felt, 
since it is aeee])ted ns a dogma in the I’pnnisads. 

In the domestic ritual we find the pole star." Dhnivn, accorded a measure 
of re.speel. and similar honour is paid to the Seven .SeiTs." that is the (irent 
Bear, and Arundhatl. The Sesen ,Seers already reeeise in thi' Bigveda the 
credit of having in n time of trouble secured for Purukutsa's wife a son. 
Tra.sadasyu. but in their ease we ha\e uiKpiestionably to do with the eoneep- 
tion of the souls of the dead entering into the stars. They are said to have 
settled in heaven to praetiee aseetieism, and with the five Adh\ aryiis to guard 
the hidden footprint of the bird, and their relation with the se\'en Hotrs on 
earth is obvious, whether it be that of firototypes or deri\atives. The 
suggestion'" that the five .Adlnnryus denote the planets. Iweatise of the 
similarity of their moi einents to and fro may be deemed most implausible. 
Mysterious are the fi\e Bulls who stand in the middle of the sky; " it is certain 


‘ I'oHNihlv lliey are meant in H(l.s. i. ;i. 111. 1. 
when- ^’4ka may ttmrifGtptl with the 
myHlerkmn (.'akadhuma of the Athar- 
vavedu(vi. 128 : SHK. xin. HM>. r>«2 ff.). 
‘ Stf above, ( hup. 10. jj.'i. For the dom<‘stic 
ritual, we i. 2.". 5 f. ; ii. 14. H; 

PG.S, iij. 2. 8 : (t(>.S. li. H. 12. Imajtesof 
thcNukHutriiS un* ullefjwi to Ik* ndemnl 
U) in (,’(».S. IV. IH. 5, but dubiously. Cf. 
AV'. XIX. 7, 8, and Naknutrukuliiu. 

* Offering for the lunar day (tithi) of 

birth, (,(;s. 1 . 2.';. 5 f. : G(;S. 11 . H. 12. 

* AV. vii. 7»-81. ‘ AV.vii.2<), 48, 48.47. 

* AV. lii. 10 : Welier. IS. xvn. 218 ff. ; 

TS. IV. a. !1 : lUiS. ii. 14. 1 ff. (T. 
A^rahftyanl, at new year day, P(«S. iii. 
2; HGS, ii.7. 17. I ff. 


' ( f. 111. 12 rr. : A(iS. H. t: (i(iS. ui. 

10 , i*(;s. lii. :i. 

■ n(;s. I. 7. 22. 14 f. , cf. A(;s. i. 7. 22 ; 
1. i». 

* Seven HknuM * lK*an»’, IIV. i. 24. 10; 
idcnlihc<l with S<’ven Uhis, ^’11. ii. 1. 
2. 4. For the .Seem. (,H. xiii. 8. 1. I* ; 
Jl’H. iv. 20. 12 (middle of the nky) ; 
UV. n . 42. H ; X. 10((. 4 ; lii. 7. 7 (wven 
Vipras) ; vi. 22. 2 ; x. 8^1. 10 (llotpi); 
TA. 1 . 11.2; IIGS. i. 7. 22. 14 ; Bh(;s. 
I. lb. ( f. A. Dtw, HijU-l'etUr /tidju, 

1 . 87.7 rr. 

" Ililiebrundt. I'rd. Mtfth. IN. 428. 

“ H V. i. 10.1.10. Tlu* eonuteUtttion ^'urkura, 
Ootphm {^npmdra}, upficuri in JB. 
ill, 194; cf. TA. ii. 19. 3. For the 
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from the terminology that they are not the planets, and we may best suppose 
that they are the stars of some asterism, seen there by the Indian mind. 

Hillcbrandt ’ suggests that the pole star is to be found not merely in 
the Dhruva of the domestic ritual, but in the Aghnya to whose head the 
Alvins are said to fasten one wheel of their chariot, while the other encircles 
the heaven, comparing the view of later times that the sun, moon, and stars 
arc fastened to the pole star. An alternative view makes the inviolable one 
the sun, and it is elear that to assume the pole star in the absence of any other 
hint of its existence in the Kigveda is unwise. He treats Etafa,* who is usually 
regarded merely as the steed of the sun, as the morning and evening star, com¬ 
paring him to the later Aruna, who does not certainly appear in the Vedic 
literature. Other efforts ha\ e been made to discover the Pleiades ’ and the 
Milky Way * ns well as other stars in various mythological figures, but without 
marked plausibility. 


ronitcllatiuns in AH. lii. 33, gee above, 
('tui|i. », S lu. 

' l ed. A/gt*. lii. 3S4 ; UV. i. ,30. Hi. 

‘ l ed. A/ydi. (Kl. Aung.), p. 183; eontrast 
p. IIS ; fed. Mylh. Ml. 281 4. It ha* 
liecii «ugg<s(ted ttiul Aruna, not Varuna, 


IS mentioned among the Mitanni gods, 
but implausibly. 

’ The Maruts, Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. iii. 
321. n. 1. 

* .Surasvatl as the .Milky Way, HiUebraodt, 
fed. Myth. i. 382 but see iii. 87T f. 



CHAPTER 12 

ABSTRACT DEITIES AND SON'DEHGOTTER 

§ 1. The Nature of AL^tract Deitie^'i 

It is unfortunate that no term has yet l)een foumi whieli ean l)e used to 
describe the gods, who do not rest on the l)asis of some natural phenomenon or 
some activity which is taking ])laee in external nature, without conveying the 
false impression which is created by the adoption of the current term 
‘ abstract The idea of the deitieation of an abstraction inevitably suggest 
that the god was the production of priestly speculation ; that he, therefore, 
could ne\ er be a really popular god ; and that it c-oiild not be felt that the god 
was active and ixiwerful to hel]i in the same wn\- as a god based on some 
phenomenon of nature. This is clearly far from being the case : whatever the 
origin of the gods which arc called abstract, many of them attained m India 
to genuine and real [xipular belief, and were every whit as tnnch living to the 
popular mind as gods for whom we can see a basis in nat ure. 

The nature of some of the abstract gods is perfectly plain ; they are human 
faculties made divine, such as wrath or faith. There seems no distinction of 
principle between the act of mind which makes these passions divine, and 
that which makes external things or rather activities into gods : that the 
latter jiroccss comes bcfori' the former is only in keei>ing with the dcveloiuiient 
of the self-consciousness of man, which appears to lx- at (irst directed on the 
external world, and then to be retlected u]>on the internal world in the normal 
sense of these terms. Rut deilication of this sort seems to have Ixicn practised 
into the Indo-Iranian period, and, therefore, is not a new feature of the 
Vedic religion. 

A second class of gods who may be called abstract is afforded by the agent 
gods, such as DhStr, whose name expresses a function which they |terform, so 
that they can be called functional gods. In all the cases which are to be found 
in the Vedic literature we are able to say with a fair degree of plausibility that 
the conception formed itself from the use of the epithet in question in the 
first place of some concrete god, and then, after denoting that deity in the 
special field of action, it was gradually made into a separate deity concerned 
merely with the sphere of action in question. This, however, cannot be proved 
beyond doubt; it will for instance always be o]x*n to question whether Savitf 
is really an aspect of the sun, or whether he is gcxi of stimulation who by reason 


' C(. HiUebrandt, Vtd, MyOi. ill. 403, 404. 
• Special deitira ’ or ‘ Sondergottcr ’ 


expresKS a different side of develop¬ 
ment; * symbolic ' also is inadequate. 
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of similarity of nature has been made like to the sun. In other cases there can 
i)e less doubt : the (fotl Visnu cannot really be explained as a god of wide 
stepping • he is a sun god. who happens to have a special sphere of.activity. 

A third class of deities is closely allied to the preceding as far as the Ve^ie 
religion is eoneerned. \I hile the agent gods are concerned each with some 
s[H’eial aspect of aetisity. these gods take ujwn themselves the whole of 
activitv and are therefore creator gods, and universal gods. In the Veda all 
of them seem to la- traecnhle to epithets of other gods regarded as creators 
anil universal lords, which have la-en chosen to be the designation of the 
supreme lord, to the conception of whom the religious and philosophic impulses 
of the Vedie piH'ts inclined. 

As a fourth class we may reckon thoscdcities who express a .state, activity, 
or condition such as wealth, or destruction and misfortune, gtaid fortuno. 
greatness, fame, strength, or almost any other idea. It is often dithcult in the 
extreme to tlecide what deities must he placed among the abstract deities as 
opposed to those which may be held to be concrete ; the two classes flow into 
one another, ami no absolute bases of distinction exist or can exist. Nor again 
in many eases can we know to what extent in [lersonifications we have to do 
with real recognition of divine powers, nor what conceptions exactly attached 
to the iiersonifications. It is clear that these ideas grew up in a period when 
the conception of e\il spirits which threatened injury was well known, 
and this eoiieejition may have been matched with one which recognized gtaid 
spirits which would afford help,' and these spirits could be conceived in the 
most varied and unsystematic forms. The ciiuinerations of divine personages 
who are asked to aid in many ea.ses seem simply deviees to secure the utmost 
degree of protection for the suiipliant ; the Sutras in particular seem often 
determined to invoke as many and as curiously varied deities as jawsiblc. 
reviving for the purjaise gods ’ who would otherwise be hehl to la' of no 
jKJSsible eonseijuenec, as well us providing us with deities elsewhere unknown 
and unheard of.'' 


§ 2. Tmslr and other Agent f/ta/.s 

By far the most ini|Mirtant of the agent gods is Tvastr. who is mentioned 
some sixty-live times in the Higveda, most often in the late lirst and tenth 
IxKiks, but also in the family Iwoks. though rarely in the seventh of the 
Vasistha family, and in the <-ighth. Like the other gods of the Rigveda he 
goes to the hea\ eti, and liestows blessings,* but his characteristic feature is the 


Thtu phttM' of Iwlipf \% Ihut curivtitiy 
tprnml AninuNinor INilydupinomnni. To 
(rtuH* to it thp origin of uli Q*ltgion in 
muM'ipntiftc : it nHtunUlv <*onnwtKWith 
(ttht'r foritin tm in onrlv HabyUmiuit 
rettgion fFnrtM'U. Urttcr and Habyltm, 
)>|>. 42. 4<'t): it n* no! curitcr than thr 
nnimatUtii' worship of nnturui iiowepi. 


and i! luu u different paychological 
as}M‘ct; rf. Carnoy, Lrn Indo-Kurop^rm. 
p. 217. Se<* liiMivc. pp. 71 ff. 

' ^^cil an Ahi Budhnya or Ap&ih NH{>&t. 

* p.g. 'ether*; PGS. i. 12. 2; 

KhGS. I. 5. H\ ; (?C;S. i. 4. 9. 

‘ RV. X. 10. 5 ; AV. VI.78. 8. 
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iron axe, which he bears in his hand, and which marks him out as the skilled 
artificer. He forges the bolt of Indra, and the axe of Brahmatiaspati, and 
especially the cup out of which the gods drink. He is, further, the fwwer 
which shajjes the germ in the womb for men and animals alike : he fashions 
husband and w'ife for each other from the wonih, and presides over generation : 
so in the later \ t^die texts* he is constantly mentione<l in connexion with 
the making of forms, and the pairing of men aiui animals. These texts also 
ascribe to him the production of the horse. 

Tva.str stands in sj)eeial relation to the huinatt race in that his daughter 
Saranyu, wife of Vivasvant, produced the twins. Yania and Yami, whence 
came the human race. He is also father of Hrhasjiati, of .Agni. anil even of 
Indra, who, however, seems to have slain him for withholding from him the 
Soma. Indra al.so was hostile to Vi<,'varupa. the three-headed son of Tsastr, 
from whom he sought to win the cows: he slew Viysarnpu, and, when 
Tva.str in anger refused to allow him to take part in his Soma saeriliee, Indra 
came and drank the Soma by foree.^ .As Tvastr is himself called more often 
than any other god Vi<;'varupu, it is diflieult not to suspect that the connexion 
ol Tvastr with Viyvarupu of the three heads is due to the similarity of name, 
and it is jK'rhaps lienee that there arises the hostility ladween Tviisfr and 
Indra ; the old ehuraeter of the Yivvarfijia myth is vouched for by its Indo- 
Kuropean jiarallels. .As son in law of Tsastr Yavii once is mentioned. 

In the Rigveda Tvastr is normally mentioned along with gods of similar 
ehuraeter, such as Savitr. Dhatr. I’rajajiati. and. less naturally, Pfisan. 
With Savitr he is twice® indeed, it seems, identified in the phrase ‘ gtal 
Tsastr. the stimulator, ommform,' and the identilieation with Savitr and Pra- 
japati is asserted in the Kauyika Sutra.* In the ritual his most t>rominent 
feature is liis eoinbmation with the di\ine ladies, who seem to be the wives of 
the gcxls. jiresuniably Ix'eaiise of his connexion with generation. We hear also 
of his daughters who < iire Indra's ophthalmie sleeplessness, and evoke him 
from a cow in which he takes refuge from A'rtra, thus Ix'eoming his mothers.* 

It results also from the special [losition of TmisIt with regard to genera¬ 
tion that, when in the Soma ritual at a certain [loiiit in the rite the wife of the 
saerifieer comes up to perform an act mtendeil to be synitKilie, and ])ro- 
dnetive of the process of generation, sh( is brought up by the Nesfr, the 
priest who stands in the closest relations to the god.’ 

The etymologieal sense of Tvastr seems clear : it is formed from a root 
tvaJa. which lias a parallel in the.Avesta. and which has the sinseof fashion, 
like the normal (oXw. Oldenberg * considers that the gml is no more than 
the personification of creative activity, and so far as the Higxeda goes it 

‘ TB. i. 4. 7. 1 ; xi. 4. 3. 3, llupkitih (TTam. ('onn. Acad. xv. 4W) 

* TS. ii. 4, 12. ] ; ^'B. i. 6. 3. 0. (‘ont^Mn’K the te^eml in TS. vi, 1. 1. 5 ; 

* RV.iii.53. 19 ; x. 10. 5. V**-»>>■ 1 

* Weber, Omina und Porienta, pp. 391, 392. ’ T.S. vi. 5. 8. « ; ^B. iv. 4. 2. 18. 

* Ai in RV, 1 . 22. 9, Ac. • W/f. Oda*. p. 287. C'f. the German Wie- 

* PB, xii. 5. 19 If. For the eye motif land, K. H. .Meyer, 6'erm. pp. 300 f. 
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seem* diflicult to deny that this theory is adequate. On the other hand 
Hillebrandt,' who. for no adequate reason, suggests that the etymology may 
be really from some aboriginal word, is strongly of opinion that the mythical 
conception is the concrete one of the sun, his son Vifvariipa being the moon. 
The theory is open as regards Vi<;varflpa to fatal difficulty, but there is no 
objection, having regard to the case of Savitr, to see in Tvastr another case of 
an agent god, who has come into separate existence from being at first merely 
an epithet of a more concrete divinity. The post-Vedic mythology indeed 
regards him as an Aditya, but this fact is of very little consequence. Ludwig • 
takes him to be- a god of the year, but this is obviously much less likely than 
the suggestion of the sun as a great creative power. 

Tvastr figures also in the myth of the Rbhus making his cup into four; 
even if the cup t>e the moon, as is possible, it does not shed any' light either on 
the original nature of Tvasfr or on his connexion with the moon. 

The other agent gods are of very minor importance. DhStr, the creator, 
is a development, only found alwut a dozen times, and only once out¬ 
side the tenth book, of the epithet creator, applied to Indra or Vifvakarman, 
ami often used of the priests as cstablishers of the sacrifice. He is the creator 
of the heasen, air, earth, sun and moon, is besought to grant offspring, 
a clear eye. and length of days, and in the post-Vedi(^ period is a synonym of 
llrahman or Prajfipati as the all-god. Vidhutr, ' di.sjm.ser’, is u.sed with 
DhAtr as an epithet of Indra and Viyvaknrman once each : it in two enumera¬ 
tions ’ attains a slight existence. With DhAtr in its solitary oeeurrence in 
IxKik vii is found l)hnrtr.‘ ‘ supjwrtcr elsewhere an epithet of Indra and other 
gods. The god TrAtr, ‘ protector', is found five times * with other deities, 
referring ])erhnps to .Savitr and Hhaga: the word is usually an epithet of Indra, 
Agni or tlw Adilyas. A leader god. Netr, is invoked in one hymn only, and 
asked to lead to prosperity in life.* Of goddesses we have Desfri, who is 
invokecl with DhAtr and MAtarifvan in the marriage hymn, and the class of 
protectors. Varfitri, known from the Kigveda onwards. 

§ 3. The Creator Cods 

Two hvmns * of the Kigveda are de\'ote<i to the honour of Viyvakarman, 
who is described as all-.seeing, with eyes, face, arms, feet, on every side, a 
trait which is presers ed in the jH)st-Vedie representations of the god Brahman. 
But he is also said to have wings, and stress is laid on his being lord of speccli, 
and the source of all pros|)erity. He is styled DhAtr, and VidhAtr, the 
establisher of earth and the disiK)scr of the sky. and also the highest apparition. 

‘ Vfd. MytA. I. SIT : Hardy, Ved.-brahm. • vii. S3. 3. 

Ptriodr. pp. 80. 81. Hiikbrandt hotda ‘ HV. i. 106. T ; iv. *5. 3, T ; s-iii. 18. SO ; 
that Agni (RV. i. 95. it; x. 8. 7) aa son x. 148. 7. 

of Ts-astr •“ the moon. * R V. v. Sti. 

' Rifotda, ill. 883-3. ' RV. x. 81, 82 ; 87. 2 ; X. 170. 4. 

• RV. vi. 30. 14 ; ix. 81. 5. 
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The name is applied as an epithet to Indra, and to the sun as all-creating, and 
probably it was from the latter god that it developed into a name for the 
creator active god ; in the BrAhmanas ■ Vi^'vakannan is identic with PrajA- 
pati, and in post-Vedic literature he sinks to the humble level of the artificer of 
the gods. A class of Vi^vasrj gods, all-creators, is just alluded to in the 
Brfthmanas.* 

PrajApati is even a slighter figure than Vi^vakarman in the Rigseda, and 
his name as a distinct deity occurs only four times, one late h> mn being given 
to him.’ In that hymn, however, as it now stands, in an npix-nded \’ersc his 
supremacy is clearly asserted, and in more effecti\ c manner than in the older 
hymns, when they assert the greatness of one of the popidar gcxls. He is there 
said to have created and established the heaven and the earth, to lx- the lord 
of all that is, the king of all that breathes and moves about, god alxive the gixls, 
whose ordinances the gods and all beings obey, and who embraces all creatures. 
The deliberate intention to set out the nature of n creator god is exjiressed in 
the fact that the hymn is put in interrogatis’e form, and the answer is given in 
the last verse. The form of the hymn is of imixirtanee as it gave rise to the 
most weird of the gods created by the Indian imagination in the Vedic age, 
the gcxl Ka, ‘ Who ? ' He is m the Brahmana literature expressly identifhxi 
with PrajApati,* but he is also in the ritual and in the Mantras distinguished 
from that god, separate offerings to this abstraction from a pronoun being 
duly provided for. 

The name, PrajApati, means lord of offsjiring, anti is applied once in the 
Rigveda ’,to Savitr. who is described as the PrajApati of the world, and the 
supporter of heaven, and also to Sorna as conijiared with Tvastr an<i Indra. 
As a distinct deity PrajApati is naturally iinoked to bestow offsiiring, m one 
ca.se along with Visnu. Tvasfr, and Dhatr; he is said to make cows prolific, 
and in the .Atharvaveda and the other texts of the later literature his connexion 
with offspring is regularly referred to. But PrajApati is essentially in the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas regarded as the chief of the gixls, and in special 
the father god, who jiroduees e\erytliiiig, who is the father of the gixls “ on 
the one hand, but also of the Asuras,’ anil who is of eour.se the first .saerilieer." 
PrajApati is the hero of the cosmogonic myths of the whole of the BrAhmana 
jx-nod ; he creates the worlds and the Vedas.“ and the castes."’ In the Sutras 
he is speeifieully identified with Brahmaii," the god. the masculine of the idea 
of Brahman. ‘ holy juayer.' or tlx' ‘ holy jiowcr'. The jiredominanee of 
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Prft}ftp«ti, however, m not in the slightest affected by the development of this 
god in the BrAhmaoss. 

Of the myths in which Praj&|)ati figures, the most interesting by far is that 
of his incest with his daughter U?as,> who changed herself into a gazelle, where¬ 
upon he assumed the form of the male animal corresponding to it. In the 
version of the MaitrAyap! SamhitA * Rudra aimed an arrow at him, but was 
induced to lay it aside by a promise of PrajApati to make him the lord of 
beasts, if he did not shoot him. In the Aitareya BrAhmapa ' the gods in 
anger at the incest of PrajApati make from the most terrible substances the 
form of Rudra, who shoots PrajApati in the form of a deer, the myth being 
transferred to the sky, where the deer, Mrga, the archer MrgavyAdha, and the 
three-pointed arrow, Isu TrikAndA, are pointed out. It is apparently a transfer 
to the god PrajApati as creator god of a legend which seems in the Rigveda * to 
lx- told, though in the most obscure terms of a father, who is probably to be 
taken as Dyaus with his daughter, presumably meatit to be the earth, for an 
archer is alluded to in that legend. Elsewhere PrajApati is recorded to have 
given U^as in marriage to Brhaspati or Soma,^ or to have married all his 
daughters, the Naki^atras, to Soma.' 

PrajApati also appears in other animal forms, which is in keeping with his 
position as the great generator: his eye swells, and, because it did so (a\-vaytU), 
the horse came into being; he assumes the form of a boar in order to raise the 
earth out of the waters, a legend which is recounted in the Taittirlya SamhitA ’ 
and which is the starting-|xiint of the boar incarnation of V'ispu, and he also 
assumed the form of a tortoise to produce all creatures according to the 
(atapatha RrAhmapa,' whence arises the view that all men are the ehildren 
of the tortoise. He is also identified with the primeval Puru^a or giant from 
whom by the sacrifice the gods created the whole of the world, and also men 
and the gods. 

In the hymn * addressed to him PrajApati bears the title of Hirapyagarbha, 
the golden germ, and this mention of him is itself elevated by the Atharvaveda’” 
and by the later literature to the rank of a supreme deity. In the Athar- 
vaveda he appears as the embryo, which is produced in the waters on the 
process of creation. His position is definitely identified with that of PrajApati 
in the Taittirlya SamhitA, and in the fK>st-Vcdic literature he becomes the 
r.\pressiun of the nature of the personal god, Brahman, as opposed to the 
impersonal Brahman. 

The Atharvaveda,'* which combines theosophy with magic in the most 

> Oldrnbrrg, .SBE. xlvi. T8 ft. ' TS. ii. *. 5.1 ; K.S. xi. 8 ; MS. ii. S. 7. 

* iv. a. 18 . ’ Macdonell, JRA.S. xxvli. ]78 ft. 

• ill. 88. Of. t'B. i. 7. 4.1 (Dyaui or L’siu); * vii. s. 1 . 5. 

PB. vtli. 8. 10. 'RV.x. 181.1. 

• 1. 71. S ; X. #1. S-7 ; HillcbniKil, Vtd. " iv. 8. 8. 

AfyM.il. 88 f. ■' TS.v.S. 1.8. 

* JB. i. 818 ; AB. iv. 7 ; KB. xviii. I ; “ Dnuwn, GescA. liff /’Ail. I. i. 800 ff., 

Oertrl, rnnu. Com. Acai. xv. 174; 804 (f.; Edgerton, SktSa in tumor oj 
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curioiM w*y, it fond of inventing new expressions for the supreme deity. Thus 
it looks upon K&Ia,‘ time as the one existing thing in the universe, and 
again it invents Skambha,“ ‘ support as the necessary- substratum on which 
the structure of the universe must rest, and exalts it to the position of a 
supreme god. Prftpa,* ‘ the breath is also deified and identified with Praji- 
pati. .\nother god, Rohita,* is doubtless really an epithet of the sun as ‘ ruddy', 
but it becomes identified by the Atharvaveda with PrajApati : the alternative 
theory presented by Bloomfield “ that it is the development of the abstraction 
of red as advantageous for all those suffering from jaundice is not indeed 
inconceivable, but it is not necessary and, therefore, should not be preferred 
to the more obvious explanation which presents itself.* Even in that text 
the VrAtya,’ who is the un-brahmanical Aryan when induced to enter the 
Brahmanical fold by a performance of some complication, the VrAtya Stomas, 
is celebrated as a universal god, a fact which has erroneously l»een interpreted 
as an allusion to the worship of the god (."iva by a sjH-cial section of the popula¬ 
tion. The remains of the sacrificial offering * arc also celebrated ns t>eing the 
supreme god, and naturally so also the Hrahmncarin or Brahman 8tu<icnt,* as 
well as other figures. To these aberrations of the .-ttharvaveda no attention is 
paid sub.sc(jucntly. 

On the other hand the god Brahman is not found even in the Atharvaveda 
and still less in the other Samhitas. He may be traced merely in such later 
texts as the Taittiriya " and the Kausilaki BrAhmanas.** The earlier con¬ 
ception in this case is unquestionably the neuter. Brahman, which denotes the 
prayer, the si>ell, and al.so more widely the holy iK)wer, whether emlKidied in 
the prayer or si)cll or manifested in the universe. The transition U> the 
personal god is to be seen in the i)hrBsc, the world of Brahman : in its earliest 
oi'currenees that phrase may mean no more than the place of the Brahman, 
but it was inevitable, even if this is the case, that the idea of a personal god, 
whose world was meant, should have superseded the older idea. But it must 
l»e recognized that in the Vedic period there is no trace whatever of Brahman 
l)ccoming a god of such im{)ortancc as to suiK-rscde PrajApati. The im¬ 
portance of the god Brahman can be shown only for a j>criod during the 
development of Buddhism, since in the Buddhist texts we find many refe¬ 
rences to Brahman as apparently a very great and popular god among the 
Brahmans. He bears there an epithet Sahainpati, which cannot be explained 
by anything known in the Brahmana literature, and this suggests that he may 
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have been specially in honour among the eastern tribes of the Indians, and 
have received among them an epithet which is not recorded in our texts, which 
are essentially of the middle country lying further to the west than the home 
of the earliest Buddhism. It is of importance to note that in the Upani^ads. 
where, if a;iywhere, the mention of Brahman as the creator god would be 
expe<-ted to be frequently found, it is comparatively rare, and Prajipati 
is the normal name of the creator, and so in the SQtra texts also. 

§ 4 . Subjective Deities 

The clearest example of what may be called physical or subjective deities 
in the Kigs eda is Manyu, ‘ wrath ’, who is invoked in two hymns.' He is 
dcHcrilied as self-existent, irresistible. He slays Vrtra, bestows wealth, grants 
victory like Indra, and is accompanied by the Maruts ; doubtless the concep¬ 
tion is deduced from that of the wrath of Indra as a destructive force. Tapas. 
mentioned along with him, denotes ardour ; the conception plays a part of the 
utmost iniiHirtance in Vedic cosmogony, as a refined form of physical heat, but 
it is hardly directly deified. The Higveda * also deifies ^'raddha, ‘ faith,’ 
through which the lire of saerifiee is kindled, ghee offered, and wealth obtained, 
and which is invoked at morning, midday, and night. The Brilhmanas’ make 
her out to Ih’ the daughter of the sun, or of Prajapati. The conception clearly 
tncans la-lief in the existence and the generosity of the gods in its first appear¬ 
ance : its decay in the process of the religion will be dealt with later. 

In the .^tharvaveda * is found the eoneciition of Kama,' desire ' or ‘ love '. 
He is describetl ns the first to lie Imrn. and he has arrows ® which pierce all 
hearts. Hr is not, however, as far as appears from the scanty notices we have 
of him a god jiriinarily of human love, though that side of his character may 
have existed from the first or have been .soon attributed to him. In his cosmic 
asix'Cl, which is in accordance with the theosophic tone of the Atharvaveda 
the one in which he is deseribetl in it. he is probably derived from the 
mention of Kftma in one of the most im[K)rtnnt cosmogonic hymns of the 
Kigveda * as the first seed of mind, regarded also as cosmic. It is not until 
the later literature in the last strata of the ejiic that we meet with the Indian 
Cupid with his arrows, who is deserilx'd us the disturlu'rof the hearts of men 
whom he vexes with the pangs of love,’ 

' x.BA, H4. S() III the SQtruH Bulin ttre ofTcreil. offenngH, ApDS. i. 9. 26. 13 ; PCS. ni. 
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§ 5 . Deified States or Conditions 


Of these di\ine figures special interest attaches to Aramati, ‘ devotion ’ 
who is also described as the great one ; in the Avesta Aramaiti is a genius of the 
earth and also of wisdom, and there seems no real reason for objection to the 
view that the personification goes back to the Indo-Iranian period ‘ though 
it is doubtful whether we can see in the Rigvedie epithet' great ’ a suggestion 
that the earth which often bears this epithet was plaeeti under the care of this 
spirit, and still more whether we can believe Sfiyana's assertion that Aramati 
is the earth. Another spirit who may with propriety be referre<l to the Indo- 
Iranian period is Puramdhi,* whose name oeeiirs some nine times in the 
Rigveda : she is usually mentioned along with Hhaga, who himself is a 
representative of this class of gods, but who has l>eeome an .\ditya, twice or 
thrice with PQsan and Savitr. and onee with Agni and Visnu. She elearlv 
corresponds to the .\vestan Parendi. who is norniallv ranked as gmldess of 
plenty and abundance ; the view of Hillebrandt ^ 'sees in her and in the 
Vedic Puramdhi a goddess of activity ; the scanty evidence leaves us with no 
eonclusive means of testing either version, especially as the two ideas can la- 
made by a little ingenuity almost synonymous. A goddess Dhisanfi ‘ 
who is mentioned about a dozen times m the i{ig\eda '■ may also b<- a goddess 
of abundance or of impulsion. Anumati, ‘ favour of the gods •. is twice 
[wrsonified in the Iligveda,* and is besought to be firopitious and to grant long 
life. In the V ajurseda and in the .Atharvaveda she appears as a gialdess who 
presides pver propagation and fa\<)urs love, and in the Sfitras she is clearly 
understood as connected with the moon, denoting the day la-fore full moon.’ 
It is dillieult to suppose that this view of the deity is anything but a later 
com-eiition, for there is nothing to sup|)ort it in the early mention of the deity. 
SOnrtfi,* ‘ bounty ', is here and there personitied in the Higveda, while on the 
contrary the spirit of niggardliness, Ariiti." • avarice is represenb d as a 
demon in the Atharvaveda. .Asuniti,’" ‘spirit leading', is bi-sought in tlu- 
Rigveda in one hymn to grant long life. 

Most of these abstractions are clearly rather thin and feeble, and some at 
least seem more [xietie than living realities. This is not. however, the ea-ie 
with the goddess Nirrti, dissolution, or misfortune, who is found in the Rigveda ’* 
as a jiersonilieation presiding over death. In the ritual the reality of \irrti 
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appears in the many rites, which are mentioned in connexion with her, and 
which display certain marked peculiarities. The MaitrSyapl SamhiU * 
connects with her specifically dice, women, and sleep as the three most evil 
things. Her ceremonies are i)erformed with black grain or with nail parings. 
The sacrificial fee in such cases is a black cow with imperfect horns. In the 
piling of the fire altar, blai'k bricks are built in for her. In the consecration of 
the king the wife of the king who has failed to give him a child is brought into 
connexion with Nirrti, and the oblations to that deity are offered in her 
house.* Other [Kiints in the ritual affecting her will be noted later on. 

.Another deity which is of importance in the popular thought, but which is 
very late in appearing in the literature, is the goddess fri, first definitely 
recorded in literature in the ^ctapatha Brahmana.* She was, however, as we 
know from representations of her which are found among the early records of 
Hudilhist art,* really a concrete gtKidess in the eyes of her votaries, though 
there is no reason to doubt her abstract origin. It is very jKissible, however, 
that she was assimilated to the gwldess of the earth, which as Bhumi is not 
rarely mentioned in the Sfitra literature, ^'ri appears in the Sutra literature, 
where we find at the offering to the All-gods that it is prescribed to make 
offerings at the end of the bed to (,’rl, at the f(K>t to Bhadrakali, and in the 
privy to Sarvannabhuti.’' Bhadrakali suggests of course the name of ^'iva’s 
fierce wife Kfdi, and carries us to the very eiui of Vedie ideas, since Kali does 
not occur in any Vedie text: the other two though localized cannot be 
regarded as in origin other than abstract deities, Sondergiitter,® having regard 
to the .somewhat unim|K)rtant and artificial character of the jilaee allotted to 
^'rl, and to the consideration that the names occur only in a list of oblations 
to the All-gods, and not in a separate list. In post-Vedie mythology ^>1 or 
Lak.vni is the wife of Visnu, but of these conceptions the Veda save at the 
close is ignorant.’ 

Other examples of these abstract deities of the Sondergdttcr type are to be 
found in the Sutras. Thus in the worship of the furrow. Sita, which is itself 
concrete, we find that in addition to her there should be invoked the goddess 
Yaja, who is nothing else than the action of .sacrificing, ^ama, which is 
exertion, and BhOti which is prosperity : the guardians of the furrow there 
invoked are probably to Iw taken as personifications of nature, but con¬ 
ceivably may be treated as mere abstractions. But this constant mention 
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of these kinds of deities with the most concrete is proof that they were not 
felt to be any different in essence by the people, for whom the SOtras were 
composed. Thus in the ceremony of handing over the pupil ■ by the teacher to 
the charge of \arious powers the list includes besides Sarasvatl and the 
Af' ins, Ka^ka elsewhere unknown, perhaps Kryaim or Karvana is meant, 
Antaka, Aghora. diseases, Yama. .Maklta, the sacrifice ix>rsonifird as often, 
Va^ini. ‘ the ruling lady,’ earth with VaiyviSnara, waters, herbs, tn-es, heaven 
and earth, welfare, holy lustre, the All-gi>ds. all Ixungs, and all deities, where 
the distinction between the older grouji of the All-gexls • and the later coti- 
eeption of all the gods is noteworthy. A \ er)’ remarkable list is given in the 
formula of the Tarpana recorded in the Grhya ritual as aecompaiiN'ing the 
close of Vedie study. The deities honoured, all in the same manner, are' Agm. 
VSvu, Surya, Visnu, I’rujilpati, Virupaksa, Sahasraksa. Soma, Krahman. 
the Vedas, the gods, the seers, the metres, the Om, Va.sat and MahAvy4hrti 
calls, the Silvitrl, which is treated with great res[H'et in the Jaimmlya 
I'panisad. the saeriliec. heaven and earth, the Naksatras. the atmosphcis', 
day and night, the minilH-rs, the twilights, the oceans, the rivers, the moun¬ 
tains. Helds, herbs, trees, tlandharvas and .Apsarases, ser[Kmts, birds, Siddhas, 
Sadhyas, Vipras, Yak.sas. Kaksases all ela.ssed us Hhflta.s, In-iiigs (, ruti, 
Smrti, firmness, delight, success, thought, Ix-licf, insight, rncniorv. cows, 
Urahmans, movable and immovable things, and all beings, ns well as various 
teachers and ancestors, paternal and maternal.'' In the list of offerings of the 
human sacrifice, a imre jiiccc as we have it of priestls imagination, there is 
anijile room for abstractions; a llruhmun is offered to the Ilrahnmn class, 
a warrior to the royal power, a ^’udra to asceticism, a thief to night, a murderer 
to hell.* More real are offerings at the I’rasurgya to glory, fame, strength, 
and prosperity, and at the Vujapeya to rivalry and desire to succeed.’' It is 
mi[x)ssible to discern any distinction la-twccn such offerings and tho.se pre- 
scriljed for such more apparently concrete deities as the asterisms. (, rav ana, 
Mrgai,'ira.s or Afsayuj, the full moon m the months (.ruvana, MargafiiTia, 
or .^fvayuja, the autumn, the winter, the tpiarters, &<•.“ .\t the oi>ening of 
Vedie study IViraskara ^ lays down offerings to the earth and .Xgni for a 
student of the Uigveda, the atmosphere and Viiyu for one of the Yajurvedu. 
the heaven and the sun in the case of the Sumaveda. and the quarters and 
the moon in the caseof the Atharvavedu. In all eases offering is also Ui be made 
to Urahman, the metres, I'rajupati, the gods, the seers, faith, insight, Sadas- 
aspati, and Anumati. A(,’vaihyana’s list * for this (H'casion includes tiesides 
faith and insight, knowledge, memory, and the Sa\'itri. In the Hali offerings 
of the householder we lind the curious admixture of eonercte and abstract 
deities ; thus P&raskara gives as recipients Brahman, Prajilpati, the deities of 
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th# houw, KafVBpa, Anumati, these offerings being made in the fire; in the 
water-fX)t offerings are made to Parjanya, the waters, and earth ; to DhStr 
and Vidhatr at the doorposts, and further offerings are prescribed for the 
deities of the quarters, Vfiyu, Brahman, the atmosphere, the sun, the Vifve 
Devfis and aU tx-ings, U?as, and the lord of beings. At the harnessing of the 
plougli we find offerings made to Indra, Parjanya, the Alvins, the Maruts, 
LdalS-kafyapa, Sv-fttikari- perhaps SphStimkSri, ‘she who gives abun- 
datiee ’ SItii, and Anumati. The Vava, barley, is invoked to ward off 
enemies, jKissihly an idea evoked by the apparent connexion of the word 
with the root jyti.' 

We hear also in the Kaufika Sutra * of an enumeration such as Agni, 
Hrahman, I'dafikya, (,utvana, (.'atrurhjaya, Ksatrana, .Martynrhjaya, Mftrty- 
ava. .Aghora, Taksaka, Vaivaleya, llahihOhu, &e. Of these some have 
obviously reality of some kind or another: Taksaka is a famous snake, and 
Hftliahfihfi seem to be two Gandharvas. We learn also “ of goddesses who 
weave, spin, sjiread out, and draw the threads of a garment, of night walkers 
and day walkers,* of divine hosts and hosts not divine; ° in the funeral ritual “ 
Khyfttr, ApilkhyStr, Abhilalapant, and .Apalalapant are addressed;’ and the 
list of some more or less abstract figures which are addressed as in some degree 
saered might be considerably lengthened lioth from Vedie times and later on, 
sueh as the (ihosipi, who guards the cattle at pa.sture," or Dhanvantari, who 
111 the epic iK'eomes the physician of the gods," and who is [lossibly an old 
cloud deity. ‘ whose laiat is the elouii island 

One eolleetise class is found early, the Hhfitas, lieings. whence lludra 
derives his style of BhQtaiiati, lord of Ix'ings. The generality of the term is 
certain for the Vedie literature; the Bhutayajfia, offering to beings, is 
generic in character," and there is not the slightest reason to doubt that this 
was its curly sense. The theory*’ that there was originally a BhQtayajfia 
confined toeertuin inferior divine figures, which, owing to the ambiguity of the 
term, and the tendency of the [iriests to idealise the popular religion, came to 
t>e made into a sacrifice for all beings, is wholly unsupjKirted and most im¬ 
plausible. The term Bhiit in modern usage has come to denote a malevolent 
spirit of the dead, one w ho has existed, and has ceased to exist, but this is 
palpably not its early meaning ; indeed even in modern usage it is applied to 
nature spirits us well us to ghosts,” and it is imjxissiblc to show that in the 


' Hdlrbrtuult, I'ed. MytA. ni. 407. 

• Kauv- Ivi. la. 

• 1 . 4. la. ff, AV.xo. 1, 43. 

• AGS. i. a. 7, 8. 

• GGS. IV. H. 4. 

• Hilkrbnuidt, t'fd. MjftA. in. 407. 

• Caland, Ttxtten- und hfgtattufi^nttftrducMc, 

|i. ua. 

• CCS. m. 8. 1. 
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Vedic period it had any specific sense * referring to inferior or hostile demons. 
The wide sense of beings is natural enough for a religion which saw divinity 
readily on every' side, and is probably merely a recognition of popular belief. 
It is a striking fact that in the medical literature • the BhQtavidyS is by no 
means confined to evils brought about by evil spirits, but includes those (»uscd 
by the gods. The tendency of the term to become narrowed down to hostile 
beings in later literature ’ is interesting, but not surprising in view of the much 
more remarkable history of Asura. The origin of the limitation can be traced 
to the domestic ritual, in wliich the BhQtayajfia was artifieally differentiated 
so as to create a distinct Devayajfta, with the result that there seemed to be 
some opposition between Bhutus and Devas, though the original BhOtayajfia 
covered all those beings to whom it was deemed wise to make offering when 
man partook of food. 

We' have traces of classes of Sondergotter in the long enumerations in the 
^'atanidriya, whether we assume that these classes are assimilated to Kudra 
or treate<i as independent objects of devotion.* In either case we have, 
as in the Roman Indigitamenta, priestly ingenuity working on primitive con¬ 
ceptions. A similar spirit is seen in the elalKirate diseriniination of aspects of 
gods, as when the Maruts are separately invoked as Svatavas, SAiiitapana, 
tirhamedhin and Kriclin, difference's which are obviously rather hieratic than 
[xipular.^ 


§ t). Aditi and Dili 

The ))laec of .Aditi in the Yedie pantheon is very remarkable, if. as is on the 
whole most probable, she is to be regarded as an abstract deity. She has, 
indeed, no entire hymn in the Rigseda, but she is mentioned not less than 
eighty times, and in the great majority of these with her sons, the .Adityas. 
Of her personality little is said beyond the fact that she is intact, extended, 
bright, and luminous, a supfHirter of creatures, an epithet enjoyed by .Mitra 
and Yaruna, and belonging to all men. She is invoked at morning, n<Km, and 
evening. While the .Adityas are normally her sons, she is once .said to be their 
sister, and to be the daughter of the YaMis." She ajifH-ars in the A’ajurveda ’ 
once as the wife of Yisnn : in the fKist-A'edie mythology she is esix-eially the 
daughter of Uaksa and the mother of Yivasvanf, and of Yisnu, but also of 
all the gods. 

-Aditi is constantly invoked to release from sin : in this respect she stands 
in the closest conne.xion with Yaruna, who fetters the sinners. Varupa, 
Agni, Savitr, and other gods are besought to release from sin before her. 
But in some cases the goddess cannot be distinguished from the primitive 

‘ Arbmaa, p. ISO, luggests Gcsficiwter. ‘ .\rhinun. pp. ‘.ISO ft. 

* Suenita, I. 8. 10. ‘ Hiliebrandt, I'rd. Myth. iii. 825 f. 
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wnw of the name, which denotes unbinding, or freedom from bonds. The 
Adityas arc besought to place the offering in sinlessness and freedom from 
bonds,* and a worshipi)er seeks to be given back to great Aditi to seek his 
father and mother again.® Aditi thus is asked to release her worshippers like 
Ixnind thieves. 

.Aditi. however, a))|>ears in other connexions than the freeing from sin. 
Not only the Adityas, but all the gods are said to be bom from her: as the 
sky she supplies them with honied milk. But the Taittiriya SamhitS ® and 
other texts expressly assert her identity with the earth, and by the time of the 
N’uighantuka this is so much the accepted \ ersion that the word is placed as 
a synonym for earth. But she often in the Rigveda * is clearly differentiated 
from Ixith. .Again she is identified pantheistically with sky, air. mother, 
father, .son, the five tribes, what has been or shall be.*' Daksa, who is her son, 
is ul-so her father,* and she appears as celebrating Sasitr and producing 
a hymn for Indra. 

More important is the fact that Aditi is .sometimes at least conceived as 
thcriomorphie, a fact which is clearly shown by the fact that in the ritual • 
a cow is addressed by her name. It is also to 1 k' seen, however, in the Rigveda 
itself: where not onl.\- is she oecasionallv spoken of as a cow,* but Soma is 
compared to her milk, and milk must Ik- meant in the daughter of Aditi, who 
yields to Soma as he flows to the vat. 

Though rarely, .Aditi is credited with the usual [lowers of the gods, and is 
prayed to for wealth and other Uions : the special gift of light which she 
bestows may be due to her eomiexion with the Adityas. 

The cxiilanations of Aditi differ widely, according as she is treated as an 
abstract or a eoiierete deity. I’isehel * holds that she is the earth, but this is 
not iKiriieoiit In anything save the \ iew of the later Vedic texts, and does not 
suit at all the [lietureof the gwidess [ire.sented in the Rigveda. Ilillehraiidt,’" 
in fairly close agreement with one \ iew of Roth's." that she is the eternal 
principle underlying the celestial light, urges that she is c.sselitially connected 
with light and tin highest heaven, and explains her as the light of day in its 
iniiicrishahle aspect, a view which agrees in substance with that of Colinet '® 
that she is th<* light ot the skj'. thus in essence a sort of feminine form 
of Dyaus. This in .some measure agrees with the theory of Bergaigne *** that 
the goddess is a de\ clo[)nieuf from the [ihrase Dyaus Aditi, supplying the gods 
with milk as the lioundless sky, but in his \ iew stress is laid on the imperish¬ 
able nature of the light, not on the Ixiundless sjiaee of the sky. Max Muller " 
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tikes the view that the boundless sky as the expression of visible infinity is 
the phenomenon meant. Wallis ‘ and Oldenbcrg,* on the other hand, aequi^ 
in the view that Aditi denotes simply freetloni from bondage. 01denl)erg, 
however, lays stress also on the fact that Aditi is regarded as a eow, and that 
the gods appear as cow-bom and suggest that there may have been a tradition 
according to which the celestial gods are the offspring of a celestial row,’ 
or cow fetish. It is difficult to understand exactly how he considers this 
concept related to that of Aditi. and in point of fact it is very doubtful 
whether the stress laid upon the idea of the cow is to lie justifie<i bv the 
appearance of the cow in the mythology. It seems rather that the cow is 
not a primitis e conception, but a sccondarv view. 

An interesting suggestion of the origin of Aditi is due to Maedonell.* and 
on the whole it has more to say for it than any other explanation of the 
deity. The .Adityas are here and there ealle<i .sons of Aditi. and he suggests 
that, just as ^'avasi is found in the Higveda itself us the name of Indra’s 
mother, arising from the phrase ‘ .son of strength (('ni'o.v) applied to Indra 
ns the most strong one, .so .Aditi was conjured uj) from a jihrase meaning .sons 
of freedom or rather perhaps guiltlessness. The (x-rsonifieation would then by 
a most natural ami sim|)le process be invested with the leading characteristics 
of her .sons, ns the mot her of the .\dit.\as she would be brought into conjunction 
with lienvcn and earth, the universal [inrents, while she would retain her 
special conne.xion with the idea of freedom. In that ease .\dit.\a would 1 k' a 
term produced and ajijilied to Mitra. Varuna. and the other gods after Aditi 
had been created, and the original gods, who were called .sons of freedom or 
guiltle.ssncss. would probably be Mitra and Vuruiin, and perhiii>s some others. 
It must be as.sumcd that these others had already been formeil into a close 
group before the .scjuiration of the Indo-lraiuan stems as the connexion of the 
group of .\dityas with the .Alneiu Spentas is obviously probable if it cannot la' 
proved, but there is no objection to this s iew to be raised on the ground of the 
theory of .Aditi here aeeejited, since it is char in any ease that the name 
Aditya is an invention of India. 

Compared with .Aditi the goddess Diti is nierels a name. She occurs thrice 
in the Itigveda.^ twice with .Aditi. who with Diti is said to be .seen by .Mitra 
and A aruiia from their ear. Agm is also begged to grant Diti, and jireservc 
from Aditi. Finally Diti is said to give what is desirable. In the later 
Samhitas “ she u|ipears ns a colourless deity beside Aditi, except that m the 
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Atharvavcda ’ wc find already mentioned the Daityas as her sons : in the 
post-Vedic mythology the gods and the Daityas are the sons of Aditi and 
Diti respectively, the common father being Daksa PrajSpati. It is obvious 
that, even assuming that the second of these passages is not to be explained 
as having no connexion with deities at all, and as merely referring to giving 
and not-giving, regarded perhaps as powers, just as Arati in the Atharvaveda 
is deified, the existence of Diti is merely derived from Aditi, and that it is idle 
to give liny real meaning to such a personality.* 


§ 7. The Wives of the Gods 

In some cases the wives of the gods arc obviously based on natural 
phenomena, the relation of two such phenomena presenting for some reason or 
other traits which suggest their close connexion : the primeval pair is that of 
heaven and earth, and on this doubtless the other accounts of the marriages of 
the gods are in part based. Other examples are also obviously suggested by 
natural events : thus the wedding of Soma the king as the moon to the twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight Naksatras is a mythical account of the obvious relation 
of the moon to the constellations in iiuestion. .Again, the wedding of Soma as 
the iiKMin with the sun-maiden may conceivably be due to some primitive 
astronomical views. The making of the Dawn the wife of the Alvins is also 
explicable on mythological grounds. The wedding of the same goddess to 
PQiian, the sun-god, is also not unnatural. 

On the other hand, there arc clearly cases in which the wife of the god is to 
be classed as an abstraction in the sense that she owes her existence not to any 
natural phenomenon at all, but merely to the application to the gods of the 
rule of human life which, in Vedic India, gave the man normally one wife, 
though it also allowed [Kilygamy,* a fact which is rellcctcd perhajis in the 
relation of the Gandharva with the Apsarases as well as in Soma’s many 
brides. Thus, Vedic religion sets beside the god Indra the goddess Indranl, 
who is merely his wife ; the legend which makes them quarrel over an ape, 
Vf^kapi, has been alluded to. Varunini also occurs in the Rigveda, and the 
wife of .Agni, .Agnayi, the names of the deities being fashioned from those of 
their husbands precisely in the same way as feminine nouns are occasionally 
made from masculine stems. Hudrftni,* on the other hand, is not found until 
the Sutras, and, though she plays in the ritual a much more real part than that 
played by any of these other abstractions, still it is perfectly obvious that she 
is only a mere copy of her husband. Indrani occasionally receives offerings, 
and she has borrowed a trait or two from I'.sas, as for instance she is credited 
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with the thirty leagues which that goddess traverses in the day.' The 
Aitareya Br&hmana mentions SenS and Pr&sahfi as Indra’s wives, obvious 
abstractions of his nature, and the later inrthology gives him ^lacl from 
his epithet, ‘ lord of strength .\s a body the wives of the gods are given 
a certain place in the ritsial in connexion with TS’a^tr, receiving offerings 
especially at the new and full moon offerings. Mention is also made of pro¬ 
tecting deities who are the feminine counterpart of the agent gods, but who are 
rarely mentioned.’ 

> MS. iti. 8. 4 ; &be rcoeivrs a libation, f.g. * Hitxmtbfid, ZDMC. xlviii. 548 ff. 

TS.il. 2. 8.1. »TS. IV. l.«; VS. M.fll. 



CHAPTER 13 

GROUPS OF DEITIES 


§ 1. The Dual Deities 

Thk tyi)c of the dual deities, who form quite a marked feature of the 
Ri^reeda iti which some sixty hymns arc addressed to such gods, is given by 
the pair Dyl■l^•4p^thi\■I, heaven and earth, the primeval parents. The two 
individual gotis are comparatively little mentioned in comparison with 
the pair: Dyaus has no hymn, Prthivi one only, and the pair have six. Other 
names are Uyitvak-samfi. Dyavabhumi or Hodasi. in which the male character 
of Dyaiis, never perfectly established, has yielded to the prevailing femininity 
of Prthivi. The pair are two fathers, two mothers. They are the makers of all 
creatures, but also they are mufle by many individual gods. Indra. Viyvakar- 
man, Tvasfr, or even produced from the saeritiee of the giant Purusa. One is 
a bull, the other a cow: they arc imaging, they grunt wealth, and are also wise 
and promote righteousness. They are also eonccivid as coming to the sacrifice 
or taking the sacrilicc to the gods, but they are not of much importance in the 
ritual.* They have, however, a hymn addressed to them in the Vai(;'i-adeva 
Castra of tlie Agnistoma, and an offering is made to them by the plougher. 
with the result that Parjanya sends him rain. The priests liken the two to the 
oblation holders or the earth to the altar, and the sky to the sacrificial fee.'- 

Mitra and Vanina have twenty-three hymns addressed to them as dual 
deities : the mythology is practically all borrowed from that of Varuna, and 
the chief |aiint of interest is that the .same phenomenon of double invocation 
can be seen in tliis ease already in the Avesta. The jiriority of Mitra in tlie 
comiKiund name has lieen argued ’ to indicate the superior im|x)rtancc at one 
time of that god, but the order accords also with the preference of the language 
for the placing of the shorter word in such a compound in the first place,* 

With Indra Varupa shares nine hymns : the eharactcristies of both gods 
are ascribed to the pair, but al.so they are found with the warlike deeds given 
to Indra. and Varupa’s wisdom is celebrated. Indra ap|>ears with Agni in 
eleven hymns,* as sharing in the Soma, us slayers of Vrtra and the Dasas, and 
also as skilled priests and offerers : once tliey arc called—presumably because 
of their close connexion with each other—the Alvins. Indra and V&yu are 
seven times invoked in hymns together, and practically always in connexion 

' TS. iU. 4. 3. a. * They are the gods of the new moon 
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with the drinking of the Soma ; the same feature is to be found in the two 
hymns given to Indra and Brhaspati. Indra and Soma have two hjnnns : 
the deeds attributed are those of Indra. Indra and Pfl^an in their one hymn 
are described as the one drinking Soma, the other eating gruel or mush : else¬ 
where mention is made of their abode, to which the goat convoys the steed at 
the horse sacrifice. With Visnu, Indra in one hymn divides Soma-drinking 
and wide-stepping. 

Soma shares one hymn each with PO^n. Kudra. and .\gni. For Soma and 
POsan. Agni is invoked to put the ri])c milk in the raw cows; Somaand Hudra 
are asked to set free from the fetter of Vanina. .\gni and Soma arc said to 
have released the stream, obtained the light : one is brought from heaven 
by Miitariyvan, the other by the eagle from the na-k. Kxeept in this one hymn 
thev appear only twice as a pair in the whole of the Hig\cila, showing that the 
close connexion which existed in the ritual and in the later SamhiUs was not 
primitive.' They apjiear several times in the .\tharvaveda, and still oftener 
in the Yajurveda, where they arc called the two eyes, or brothers, the sun 
being ascribed to .4gni, the moon to Soma. In the ritual the vietim which 
IS offered before the main portion of the rite, or in the rite itself, is offered to 
.4gm and Soma, and they also reeeiie cakes, but not a share in the .Soma, 
which eerlamly suggests that the Soma ritual had been fairly deliiiitely 
settled before they were united as a joint deity. 

In isolated verses a few more [lairs (K'cur, .\giii and Parjanya as pro¬ 
ducing the oblation and offspring respectively, and ajijiareiitly ns connected 
withDyaus. Parjanya,and Vata. Dawiiand Night a|ipeariis sisters, daughters 
of Dyaus, mothers of order, weaving the web of saeriliee, and the sun and 
mtxin appear as Suryamasii or Shryaeandramasa, who are little jicrsoiiilied, 
tint who are doubtless meant by the two bright eyes of N'aruna or the two eyes 
of heaven. 


§ 2 . (irovps of (ioilx 

It is a eharaeteristic trait of the Higveda that some forty h\imis are de- 
\oted to the grouji of gods I'alled .All-gods, \ lyi'c Dei as. and the imjircssion 
given by the Higveda is iKiriie out by the ritual in which the All-gmls re-ceive 
frequent attention.' The fact must be carefully borne in mind iii framing 
any thexiry as to the feeling of the poets as to the rank of the several gods : 
they must have known of these joint iiiMH'ations. m which as many gods as 
fiossible are propitiated, and the saiiie tendeiiey to be catholic in the reverence 
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paid to the god* is to be noted in the Siitras where offerings are prescribed to 
all the gods, including even unlcnown gods. The Rigveda already shows the 
tendency to set up individual gods as outside the number of AU-gods ; in the 
Sutras there is perfectly obvious the distinction between all the gods and the 
older All-gods. ‘ The religious conception which lies at the back of it is one 
which can be paralleled from many religions. By inventing a comprehensive 
group no deity at any rate could justly complain that it had been passed over 
altogether. 

Of the other groups of gods the Maruts are the most important: they also 
in the Rigveda bear the name of Rudras. This group is, however, distin¬ 
guished from the Maruts in the later texts, and its number is placed at 11, 
though 88, which is the traditional number of all the gods, is given in the 
Taittirlya SatbhitS.* The Adityas, who are seven or eight in the Rigveda, 
Ijecome 12 in the Rr&hmanas, and are often mentioned especially in contrast 
with the Afigirascs, who are rather a priestly family than actual deities.’ With 
the Adityas and Rudras the Vasus are invoked in the Rigv eda ; ‘ it is clear 
that there they are connected with Indra. But in the later texts they are 
connected with -\gni, not Indra, and their number, not defined in the Rigveda, 
is fixed at 8, though the Taittirlya Samhiti,’ by a freak gives 888. In the 
Chandogya Upani^ad ‘ we find five groups, Indra with the Rudras, Agni with 
the Vasus, Varupa with the Adityas, Soma with the Maruts. and Brahman 
with the Sadhyas. Tlie last group is a set of gods of whom practically nothing 
can be said : they are mentioned occasionally from the Rigveda ’ onwards, 
occurring in the usual way even iti the Shtras, but except that they are ancient, 
nothing more is to be learned of their nature.* 
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CHAPTER U 

PRIESTS AND HEROES 


§ 1. The PriestK of the Fire Cull 

With the cult of fire arc connected three (treat faniilic!. of priests, the 
Afi^rases, the Athareans. and Rhrjjus, in all of whose cases it is at first sijiht 
impossible, and in any ease difficult, to decide w'hether we have to do with real 
traditions of priestly families of the past, or with deities who have fallen in 
rank and become confounded with men. The case of the Afi(.nrases is of 
special interest. Agni is not rarely called an Angiras. but he is also eallcil 
the chief or the most inspired Angiras, and the name Angiras is used in one 
passage of the god on the one hand, and on the other of the ancestor of the 
invoker of the god. On the other hand. ludra also is descrilwd as veriest 
Angiras, and in his feat of the overthrow of Vala the An(nrascs play u great 
part by their singing and their prayers. In |K)int of fact the ms'th is sometimes 
attributed to them and not to India at all. or he is given a secondary role in it. 
They appear in the myth of tlie Pams as obtaining the cows : this is. it is 
probable, simply another side of the overthrow of Vala and the release of the 
cows, and Brhaspati who is credited with the same feat is once called Afigirasa, 
and once even .Angiras. They are repeatedly ealled fathers by the poets, 
they are associated witli Mann and are once with the Atharvans and the 
Hhrgus eonnected with A'aina : ' but they appear also with the Adityas. 
Rudras, and A’asus. Soma is offered to them, they are invoked,* and they are 
praised as saerificers who attained .Agni and won hy the sacrifice immortality. 

A very im|X)rtant feature of the mythology is the (juarrel of the Adityas 
and the Afigirases. of wliich the liruhmanas gi\e full accounts ; the Afigirases 
pro|)oscd to win their way to heaven by sacrificing, and to make the Adityas 
act for them ; they .sent Agni to bid the .Adityas |M'rform that function, but 
the Adityas ele\ erly forestalled the Afigirases by undertaking the offering at 
once, so tlwt the Angira.ses had to otlieiate for them to their indignation. 
They received, however, from the .Adityas for their work the fee of a white 
horse, which is clearly the sun.’ 

On the other hand, there is abundant proof that the Afigirases were treated 
by the (xx*ts as a real clan, and that many A'edic [a rsonages claimed to be 
descended from them : we cannot really doubt that there was suidi a family : 
in the Atharvaveda * we ha\e clear enough evidence tliat the Atlxarvans and 

• RV'. X. 14.3-fl. lirundt, I'rd. Mi/th.ii. ItMi IT. Sec uUu 

• RV. IX. 02. B : lii. 53. 7 ; x. 02. JJi- ih. IH7 f. ; xviii. 22 f. 

• I't IT : AB. V1.34; KU. xxx. * HUwmtieid, SBR. xlti. ^»p. xvii ff. 

0; PB. XVI. 12.1 ; GB. ii. 0, 14 ; Hilk- 
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the AA<fira»cs were two sets of priests who contributed the former the auspi¬ 
cious, the latter the black mapie side of that Veda. We find many points in 
the ritual such as the AiipirasAm Ayana, the Angirasam Dviritra, and many 
individual inventors of ceremonies who claimed to be Ahgirases. 

The \iew of Ilillebrandt ' is that the Ahgirases were originally a family 
which was rather outside the main Vedie tradition, as shown by their lack of 
promiiieni e in the Ixxiks ii-ix, and which practised the cult of its ancestors, 
so flint, when the .Ahgirases came into the Vedie tradition at all, they carried 
with them their ancestors as semi-divine. W’ith this view may be compared 
that of Weber ’ that we lia\ <■ in them Indo-lraninn priests. The alternative 
view ’ is that they were originally regarded as a race of beings higher than 
inen, and intermediate between them and the gods, as attendants of .Agni who 
as .Ahgiras is the messenger * betw'een the sky and the earth, the name being 
idenfie with the Greek liyytKui. The evidence is too slight to allow of any 
certain eoiielusion, except that the conception of .Ahgiras in the historical 
fieriod clearly generated a family, if there was not originally a family involved. 

The Virfipas who ixeur in close connexion with the .Ahgirases an- clearly 
merely a sulxlivision of that family : the (-[xmymous Viru))a also occurs. 

Other priests mentioned in eonjunetion with each other and usually allied 
either with the Ahgirases or in the performanee of the winning of the cows, 
which is the spi-cial deed of flu- Ahgirases, an- the Dayags as and the Navagvas, 
The latter are th<- more often mentioned, and their name contains as first 
element the siu-rcd number nine-, so that the Dayagvas are probably a later 
invi-ntion, They .seem to be a group of nine and fen priestly ance.stors : 
possibly the second element in their name suggests, however, according to 
Ulixnnlield,'' the idea that thej are |M-rsons who win nine or ten eow-s apiece : 
usually, however, the latter part of the w-ord is interpreted ns from the root 
denoting to go, and the comixmiid then means going in sets of nine or ten 
res)X-ctively, unh-ss indeed N'avagva is 

The .Atharvans are mentioned in the Iligveda thrice only in the plural, and 
eleven times in the singular. The e.ssential feature of .Atharvan is that he 
produces .Agni, to iH-eoine the mes.senger of Vivasvant. He practised devotion 
along with Mann and Dadhyafa-, and was heljx-d by Indra. .According to the 
.Atliarvavoda,’ .Atharvan brought to Indra a cup of Soma, received from 
A’aruna a mystic i-ow, and dwells in lu-asen. The .Atharvans as a family 
ap)K-ar with the Afigirases, Navagvas. and Hhrgus and live in heaven, de¬ 
stroying goblins. In some passages the word i-ertainly simply means priest as 


’ iVd. Mt/th. n. 1511 ff. 

' Jnd, Shul. i. 291 ft. 

* Macdonell, VeS. p. 142. 

* Ixxiii H. (Imy pIAO.S. xlil. lUl-i-A) treats 

tfiem M intrmiedmnea ur shamanisU. 
He sees in the late BhmradvAja l>han- 
vantori a prieat in wlwm the elnud deity 
is embodied, but thiais logo far beyoad 


the evtdciux-. 

* .1 \t)S. svi. p. exxv; .A.IP. xvii. 420. 

• Maerlunelt, f'rd. -MyfA., p. 144. For 

ostrononiieul tbeuru-s, set- Tilak. Arctic 
Home oi Oic t'rda*. pp. 100 ff. ; A. C. 
llus, KtgA'cdtc India, i. 451 ff. Cf. GOu- 
tert. Ucr ariBckc WeUkanig, pp. 202 f. 

’ xviii. 3. 54; V. 11 : VII. 104; xi. 0. IS. 
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The Priests of the Fire Cult 

when Atharvans receive cows from A^vatha as gifts,* and a Brhaddiva 
Athars’an ’ seems to have been a real poet. In the ritual they appear to have 
used honey as real priests. Plants are descrilH'd as connected with them in the 
Atharvaveda, as they arc connected with the Ahgirases, but the Athars'ans 
seem clearly not to be connected with witchcraft and similar practices. The 
alternation of the compounds .\thar\'&hgira.s and Bhrgvangiras points U) their 
being closely related to the Bhrgus, but there is no a<ie<iunte evidence for th< 
theory of Hillebrandt * that the Bhrgus are the clan and .\thar\’an its priest. 

The word is probably, not certainly, to be identified witli the .^thra\ an of 
the Aveste, which must mean (ire priest, the Avestan .\tnr iK'ing akin to athar- 
iju, flaming, used as an epithet of .Agni. There is therefore every reason to see 
in the .Atharvans the elevation to divine rank of fire priests of old time.* 

.A .special figure is that of Dadhyahe .Atharvana, who is mentioned once in 
book vi, wliieh is specially fond of the .Atharx ans, and elsewhere only in liooks 

i. ix, and x. The essential legend of him is that with the head of a horse he 
declared to the .Ayvins the mead.* Further, liidra is said to have found in 
(,’aryaiiuvaiit the head of the horse hidden m the mountains, and to have slain 
ninety-nine Vrtras with the bones of Uadhyafie. He is the son of .Alharvan 
and the kiiidler of lire, and he obtains eows from Iiidra. and o[K'ns eow.stalls by 
.Soma's jxiwer. It is clearly dillieiilt to make mueh of this figure ; the telling 
of the mead which is made info the delivery of jihilosophie doctrine by the theo¬ 
logians is interpreted more ))rosaieally by Hillebrandt " us referring to the 

ii. se of honey in the ritual by the .Atharvans, uliieh seems clearly attested. Hut 
the horse-hea<i suggests eonnexion with the steed Dadhikrfiv an, and the name 
may either mean ‘ united with curd ' or ' turning towards curd in pleasure’. 
Hergaigne ’ considers that he is to be taken as the .Soinii, but this is hardly 
enough to account for his etirious form and myth. It has Ix-eii suggested that 
he is the lightning, the horse's head indieiiting speed, the \oiee the thunder, 
and the liones the thuilderbolls ; the eonnexion of lightning with Soma would 
explain the reference to .Soma, to liidra, and to .Agni. The suggestion is 
iiigcnious, but the mixed form of the deity suggests that there is at work some 
conception of demoniac kind : the demons of the Vedie religion often have 
the confusion of human and animal form, but not the deifies. 

The Bhrgus iK-eur but twenty-three times in all in the Bigxeda, and despite 
the fact that they are marked with the .Atharvans and .Angirases as Fathers, 
they show certain clear distmetions of character from the .Angirases. While 
the latter arc essentially active in the business of the linding of the cows, or aid 
Indra at least by their songs in if, the task of the Bhrgus is confined to the dis* 
eovery of the fire, its lighting up, and its care. Moreover, in the Br&hmapa 

' RV. VI. 47. 2+. ‘ KV. 1 . S4. la, 14, 11(1. 12; 117. 22; 

* HV. X. I2«. a. 1 III. 11. 

* fed. Myth. ii. 173 ft. • Vrd. Myth. o. 174. 

* BkMiniAeld, SBK. xlii, p. xxiii, n. 2, ' lift, t id. ii. 4,K1 (Ml; .Mai-donell. I'/d. 

.Maedonell, Ved. Myth., p. 141. ( f. uUo .Myth., pp. 142, 143, i't. aiso JB. lii. 

.IB. iii. 261). 64 ; .lAO.S. xvili. 17. 

15 [a.o.i. 31 ] 
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literature the father of Hhr((u is Varuna." while Afigiras is connected with 
Agni. They aj)pear si<ie by side with the Druhyus as apparently an historical 
people,’ and (K).ssihly, when Uhrgu appears with the Yatis in a friendlv 
relation to Indra. real facts may be alluded to.’ On the other hand, they drive 
away a (xTsoiinpe named Makha, of whom little or nothing else is known.* 
From .MAtarir,‘vnn, who shares with them the credit of establishing the fire, 
the\' differ, in that they do not fetch it down from the skv but diffuse the use 
on the earth. 

In the ritual there are clear references to real Uhargavas and to their 
practices us at the fire-piling and the mode of dividing the offerings ; the 
AitayAyana .Ajaneyas in a curious story appeared a.s cursed by their father, 
and as therefore becoming the worst of the Uhrgus. 

The word Bhrgu clearly means shining, from the root bhrilj : it is therefore 
natural enough that there should be a considerable laxly of opinion in favour 
of the view that Bhrgu is originally the designation of the fire,’ or more 
especially the lightning, and the Creek Phlegyui ha\ e been eomiiared as fire 
priests." The eomparison is not certain ; it is, however, clear that the Bhrgus 
are mythical fire-priests, possibly, but not probably, the historic reminiscence 
of an actual family.’ 


§ 2. Gther Ancient PriextK 

Of other ancient .seers the most famous are the Seven Seers, who are four 
times mentioned in the Higveda." They are called divine fathers ami secure 
Trasudassu for I’urukiitsa's wife in her dire need ; ixissibly the number is 
merely the frequent mystic number .seven, or again it may be derived from 
the .seven priests of the ritual'—who again, however, may be due to the 
desire to make up the sacred numlx-r. Their names are not given Ix-forc 
the Brahmanas. In the (,'utapntlui '“they are regarded as the seven stars in the 
constellation ol the (>reat Bear, and are d(*elarcd to have been in origin bears, 
a theory e.spluined by the similarity of the words Bsi. seer, and Rk.sa. which 
means Ixith star " and bear.'* It is probably tlie same number who are the 
seven III itrs with whom Mumi made his first offering.'’ .A couple of divine 
llotrs, who are mentioned alMxit twelve times in the Rigvedu,'* seem to be 
tiased on some pair of suerifieer.s in the ritual. 


' AH. lii, av. 1 ; I'H, will. I). 1 ; ,tn. I. 4'.1; 
11. 1X11!. 

• HV. Ml. 18. (1, 

■ KV. vili. n. » ; «. 18 ; ef. AV. v. 111. 1 ; 
AH. II. ail. *, 

‘ HV. IS. 101. 111. Hr la iilrntitiril with the 
(UicriUtT in titr HrAhnianHn ; llupkinv. 
Trann. (’«««. Acad. \\\ 41 f. 

* Von ScImKNirr (.InjtfAr u. 4^*«) 

in the »tory of Bhiyti'N huutrurarx! 
hii viwt lo Im'H h fnmt echo of thf Pro¬ 
metheus legend. 


* Kuhn, llcrahkunjt dcs Frurrif, pp. 21. 22 ; 

Wt'lHT, 7al).M(i.i\. 24() ff. ; C'urnoy, Lcs 
Indo~Kuntf>^enit. p. 2(t7. 

^ Mu<"donell. l ed. Afyf/i., pp. 100. 141. 

* i\. 42. H ; X. IDtt. 4 ; IJW. 7. 

* HV. 11. 1, 2. Cf. in. 7. 7 : iv. 1. 12 : vi. 

22. 2 : X. ;W. 10. 

II. 1.2.4: xiii.8. 1. 10; .H'B. iv. 20. 12; 
numes in B.\l'. li. 2. 0 ; HGS. ii. 19. 1, 
" HV. i. 24. 10. 

“ UV. V. M\. a. » RV. X. an. 7. 

“ Oldenl^erg. SBK. xlvi. 11. 
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Of individual seers Atri is the most famous, mainly through the myth of his 
being saved by Agni and by the Ay> ins, who took him from a burning chasm, 
and refreshed him : onec too they are said to have made him young again. 
The other legend attaching to him, or to the Atris, is the tinding of the sun, 
when it was hidden l>\ the demon Svarbhanu, and placing it again in the skv,* 
This legend is often mentioned in the Brfihmnnns and the (.'aUpatha * adds 
the detail that Atri originated from and is even identical with Vfie. The 
Atris, besides claiming a share in their father's exploit, are an historical n-alitv, 
and the fifth Ixxik of the Higvedn is a.ssigned by trailition to them, a tradition 
to a large extent fwrne out by the refen-necs m the work. With Atri, Sapta- 
vadhri seems to be identical : he is only named in immediate juxtB|«).sition 
with .Atri,’ and the same rescue seems to be |)erformed for him as for Atn. 

Atri probably denotes the devourer. from iid. ' eat ’, and indeed once 
occurs as an epithet of .Agni,* whence Ifergaigne has suggested that Atn is 
really in origin Agni himself. 

Kanva, whose descendants, the Kativas. are the reputed authors of the 
poems of the eighth book of the Rigveda. is celebrated as an ancient seer, ofti-n 
in connexion with persons in whose existence we haie no rea.son to dislK-lieve. 
He is, however, .said to hat e had his sight restored by the Alvins, and this, 
taken in conjunction with his eonnexion with the fire worship, has suggested 
the theory of Uergaigne * that he is really the sun during the night, or more 
generally the hidden Agni, a suggestion for which tliere is nothing to be 
said. On the other haiiii. it is ]irobable that Kanva was merely an eponymous 
hero ; nothing said of him seems to prove eont.em|X)raneity with any Higvedie 
poet.’ Medhyfitithi and I’nyamedha, who are among the descendants of 
Kanva. seem to have been real personages. Of tin other seers, to whom the 
various books of the Rigveda are assigned, (iotama, Vi(,i amitra, Vamadeva, 
Rharadvuja, and Vasi.stlia, there is still less reason to dislH-lieve the histone 
existence, or at least the existence of the families bearing tbe names from 
which the uiieestors may base been reeonslrueted.'' 

A more mysterious ap|K'aranee belongs to Kilvya I'yanA, whose main 
eharacteristie is wisdom : Soma is compared with and identified with him on 
this ground. He appears as a protege of Indra and assoeiated with him w hen 
with Kutsa be vaniiuistieii ^'u.yia : he also forged his liolt for Indra. and 
is said to have established Agni as Hotr priest. He !i|>|iears. howciei .in the 
Pafieavi/iga Rrahmana as the Purohita of the .Asuras. .and has berui compared 
with the famous Iranian ligiire of saga, Kai Kaos.' 


' IIV. V. 40. a, a ; AV. via. g. 4, Ig. IKl. 
' IV. 3. 4. gl ; I. 4. 5.13; xo . 5. g. S. 

’ RV. X. 8». 9 ; V. 78. 5, a ; via. 73, 8, It ; 

Bergaigne. lift. i'id. it. 487. 

< RV. ii. 8. 5. 

* Op. cil. ii. 407-7g. Cf. Max Mailer, 
Beitr. xu eirier wisM. Myth. n. 153, log. 


Op. cil. II. 

(JhienlKrg. xin. 2lfl. 217. 

II. 14. 2 invcntN h Uharuivftja 
IMmnvuitUri, but AGS. i. 2. 2 ; il (I , 
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§ 3. Warriors 

Of the warriors who are mentioned as having been engaged in battles and 
aided bv the gods, we ha\'e absolutely no reason to assign the majority to any 
but the world of past reality. Historic reminiscence and poetic imagination 
are suflieient to aeeount for what is said about them, just as the same factors 
together with aetiological mj’ths explain adequately the legends of the priest 
of old days. To seek in any of them gods is erroneous : * treated as history, 
it is perfectly possible to make good sense out of the history of SudSs, and even 
of the older and more mystic Divodasa Atithigva.^ With SudSs Vi^vSmitra 
and Vasisfha stand in the closest relation : we have a poem which tradition 
places in the mouth of Vi?vSmitra extolling the rivers Vipa? and futudri for 
giving an easy crossing to his master’s hosts.® and another hymn recounts with 
jeers at the expense of Vi<;v5mitra * the failure of the great coalition which he 
had brought against his former master, and the success of the army of Sudas 
through the help of Vasistha. 

The other heroes are of less consequence except Kutsa,® who is important 
for the part played by him in connexion with Indra. In order to assist Kutsa 
to overthrow ^'u.sna, Indra tore off one wheel of the sun. and gave the other to 
him to drive on with. The mythic element seems merely to be the introduction 
of this deed of Indra ; as Indra defeated for him Smadibha, Tugra, and the 
Vetasus, and on the other hand defeats for Turvayana Kutsa, Ayu, and 
Atithigva, it seems most probable that Kutsa is a real enough prince. Ber- 
gaigne' sees in him, as too often, a figure of Agni, and the Naighaptuka ’ 
includes his name among the synonyms of the thunderbolt. 

§4. The First of Men 

In the Uigveda there can be no doubt as to who is the real first man : it is 
Maim or Manus, whose name, cognate perhaps with the Gothic manna, and 
the root man, ‘ think ', appears as a definite forefather of men nearly forty 
times in the Rigveda. He is essentially the first of sacrificers, and the estab- 
lisher of sacriiice, though he appears with other old sacrificers also, Angiras, 
Bhrgu, Atharvan. Dadhyafic, Atri, and Kan\a. The gods, Matariyvan, 
or Kfivya UyanS, arc said to have given Agni to Manu.* Again it is the three 
lakes of the Soma of Manus that Indra drinks to strengthen himself for the 
fight with Vrtra. A bird brings Soma to Manu. In the BrAhmanas he con- 

* Gruppe, Oritch, Vultt, i. 2118 ff. ; Olden- * HV. vii, 18 ; Oldenbcrg, ZDMG. xlii. 

berg, Htl. dea VediS, pp. 287, 288; cf. 203 ff,; Oertcl, JAOS. xviii, 47, 48 ; 

Leaf,//emerand//ulory, chup.i.; Fur- Hopkins, JAOS. xv. 200 ff. 

nell, Omk lino CuUa. ' Bcrgaigne, Wei. Vid. ii. 838-8 : Oldenberg, 

* For all the following see Macdonell and ZDMG, xlii. 211 ; Hillebrandt, Ved. 

Keith, Vfdif Index, s.tv, Mylit. tii. 284-DS. 

* RV. ill. 83 ; cf. 88 ; Hillebrandt, Ftsl- * hoc, eit. 

gnat an BoehUiugk, p. 408 ; Geldner, ’ li. 20. 

Ved. Stud. ii. 188 f. • RV.i.30.10 ; 128.2 ; viii.28.17. 
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stantly appears as connected with the sacrifice, and the dictum is laid down 
that, whatever Manu said, was medicine, a fact which accounts in part for the 
tradition which makes him the great legal authority of India. 

Of the legends of Manu i the most important is that of the deluge, of which 
he is warned by a fish, and which he escapes through the agency of the fish, 
which carries his ship about until it rests on a mountain peak, in post-Vedie 
mythology called Naubandhana.^ The fish in the epic becomes Brahman, and 
in the PurSpas the full legend of the Avatar of Vi^pu is recounted. Thereafter 
Manu with his daughter Ida, the personification of the sacrificial food, pro¬ 
duces the human race. The legend may be alluded to in a very late book of th« 
Atharvaveda,’ but its late appearance, at a time when the Naksatras had pro¬ 
bably been borrowed from a Semitic source, renders the theory of its inde¬ 
pendent Indian and even Indo-European origin, defended by Lindner,* 
rather dubious, though not impossiiile. 

Another story connects him with tlic law of the division of property. 
Nabhanedi.stha was depri\ed by his brothers of a fair share in the jtatri- 
monial heritage, which they divided up, when he was keeping his period of 
studentship. Manu, however, enables the young man to console liimself by 
obtaining, in place of his share in the heritage, a Ihkiii from the .\dityas, afU-r 
he has appeased Rudra who ajipears on the place of sacrifice to claim all the 
cattle which had been left by the saerificers as a fee for Nilbliinedisthu.''’ 

It seems that Manu was already in the Rigveda considered to be the son 
of Vivasvant, whose name he actually bears in one ease.* In the later texts 
he is quite regularly called son of Vivas^’ant.’ lie is accordingly a brother 
of Yama, or a duplication of that personage, hut Manu unlike Yuma is con¬ 
cerned with the living, and Yama with the dead ; hence in the ^atajiatha 
Br&hmana " the difliculty is reconciled by making Manu the ruler of men, 
Yama of the dead. Yusku,“ relying on an obscure jiassage of the Rigveda, 
finds in him the son of Vivasvant, and the savarnd who was substituted for 
Sarapyu, when that lady left her husband,*" and in the Rigveda ** we actually 
hear of Manu Sarhvarani, whose ejiithet may be either a mistake for Sai arpi 
which would point to a very early date for the legend, or may have been mis¬ 
understood and have created the legend. 

Tlie alternative connexion of the origin cif man is from the union of the pair 


* Rhys {Celtic fleaihendom, jip. UTT, 059 fT.) 

believes in Manu’s i<icntity with Taci¬ 
tus's Maonus, ancestor of the Germans, 
the Celtic Manann, and Greek Minost 
and holds the theory of on An^’an deluge. 
' CB. i. 8. 1. 1-10. 

’ xix. 89. 8. • 

* Featgnua an Rothf pp. 218-10 ; Max 

MQller, India, pp. 188-8; Hopkins, 
Rel, of India, p. 100 ; above, Hart 1, 
Chap. 2. For a rational explanation, see 


A. L. lJus, Jiig-l'edir India, i. 221 f. 

‘ AH. V. U. 

• RV. viii. 52. 1. 

’ AV. viu. 10. 24 ; 4. 3. 8. 

• xiii. 4. 3. 8-5. 

• Nir. xn. 10. 

” RV. X. 17. 2. 

“ RV. viii. 51. 1 ; cf. ScheftelowiU, Die 
Af>okryphen dea ^goeda, p. 86, with 
Oldenberg, GGA. 1907, p. 287. 
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Yarn* and YamI, an idea which is found also in the Avesta ; > in an interesting 
dialogue of the tenth book of the Rigveda, YamI is represented as having to 
persuade Yama that their wedlock is desirable and right against his doubts. 
Yama, however, is so intimately connected with the dead that further treat¬ 
ment of him can best be deferred to the discussion of Vedic eschatology. By 
a quite different order of ideas the four castes are elsewhere deem^ to Ik 
derived from the body of the giant offered in sacrifice by the gods.* 

‘ RV. X. 10 ; see below. Part V, Chap. 2B. PB. vi. 1. fl-18 ; JB. i. 68 f., *c. See 

* RV. X. 00; AV.xix. 6; TS. vii. 1,1.4-0; below. Appendix B. 



CHAPTER 15 

THE DEMONS 


§ 1. The Enemies of (he Gods 

The enemies of the gods par excellence throughout the Yajurveda, the 
Atharvaveda, and all the subsequent Vedie literature arc beings called Asuraa, 
but this connexion can be traced only in the latest parts of the Iligveda and 
even there but occasionally. In the singiilar the meaning is found but three 
times certainly, used of Varcin,' Pipru,* and the wolfish Asura ; ’ a fourth 
ease is very doubtful, and may instead refer to Vuruna.‘ In the plural there 
are at most eight eases, predominantly in the tenth book : in them the gods 
as a body appear opjKised to the .4suras as in the later texts, or Indra scatters 
them.* The term Asura is applied also to Namuei, and to Svarbhftnu. while 
Indra, Agni, and the sun arc called slayers of Asiiras. In the Atharvaveda,' 
on the other hand, the singular is used in the hostile sense three times, the 
plural thirty times, and the application of the term to the gods, which is found 
very occasionally in the later literature,’ is confronted with a regular applica¬ 
tion to the enemies of the gods. In the Rigveda, on the contrary, it is the 
normal attribute of Varuna and, more rarely, of othc'r high gods. 

The' theory of Haug “ that the change of meaning of Asura as between 
Asura in India and Ahura Mazdi'ih in Iran was due to a divergence in religion 
in the Indo-Iranian people, which ended in the schism of the two nations, is 
hopelessly oi)poscd to the fact that the c;hangc of meaning takes {)lace in 
India itself, and, since Darmesteter,'' the theory has {)revailed that the change 
by which Asura hecame the name of demons in India, while in Iran the Devaa 
became demons, is an internal change of meaning in the two languages, 
brought about by causes which can be made more or less clear. In the case 
of India the development of .■Vsura into a hostile sense is traced to its use in 
connexion with the word Maya, ‘ wile ’ or ‘ occult power ’, assisted by the 


' UV. vii. on. S. 

‘ RV. X. 138. 3. 

■ RV. ii. 30. 4. 

‘ RV. X. 134. 

‘ RV. viii. 96. B ; 97. 1 ; x. 157. 4; 33. 4 ; 
82.5; 124.5 (dubious); 151.3; Asura, 
V. 40. 5, 9 ; X. 131. 4 ; Asurahan, vi. 
22. 4 ; vii. 18. 1; x. 180. 2. ff. Mac- 
duncll, JRAS. xxvii. 168-77. 

* Von Bradke, Dydus Asura, pp. 101 IT. 

' Ludwig, Rigveda, iv, p. xvii; TS. i. 6. 6. 

‘ Criticised by Justi, GGA. 1806, pp. 


1466 IT.; Ludwig, Rigveda, iv. pp. 

XVII f. 

• Ormad et Ahriman, pp. 266 IT. ; Gcldncr, 
I'ril. Stud. i. 142. 

'• Hillriinuidt, VO.L xiii. 820. The deriva¬ 
tion from mi, ‘injure '(Geldncr, (Slossar 
zumRV., p. 185), is clearly wrong ; it Is 
from md, ‘ fashion ', HV. v. 85. 5 ; i. 
159. 4 ; iii.38. 7 ; ix. 88. 8 ; cf. Neiner, 
Festschrift iliUebraruU, pp. 144 IT.; 
.Schayer, Mahdydn. Erlisungslehrt, pp, 
•22 f. 
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populftT derivation which saw a negative in the first letter of the word, and 
vaguely conceived the meaning as ‘ not heavenly this view leading to the 
creation of the term sura for god in the Upanisads, and perhaps also by the 
absence of any collective name for the enemies of the gods proper. The 
change of Deva was by Darmesteter attributed to the misunderstanding under 
the regime of Zoroaster of the old phrases ‘ wrath of gods and men and 
‘ trouble made by gods or men but this argument is of very problematic 
value indeed. 

Hillebrandt ' has recently opposed the prevalent doctrine, and asserted 
the opinion that the difference of view is due to religious relations with the 
early Iranians before the reform of Zoroaster, but after the period of the 
Rig\ cda in its main ])ortions. He points out that the real cleavage in view is 
considerable : that the fall of the Nasatya, Indra, Vata, and f arva to be 
demons as Nfiobhaithya, Indra, Vfito, and fauru (Saurva) is significant; 
that the Vedie Kavis and the Ufij family of priests fell in rank ; and that there 
is no trace of the gradual change of sense, which would be expected, if the 
prevailing view were correct. He also points to the fact that among the names 
of Asuras, who appear in the accounts of the Brahmanas, there are some with 
an Iranian aspect; namely fantja and Marka, the latter being Avestan 
Mahrka,* Kavya Uyana, who is comparable with Kai Kaos, Pralu’ada Kfiya- 
dhava,® perhaps As'estan Kayadha, and Srma,® Iranian Salm, son of Thrae- 
taona. The evidence is, however, clearly inadequate to prove the thesis, and 
the efforts of Hillebrandt to show that in the Uigveda occur names of Persian 
princes who patronized the singers, a fact which would indicate the possibility 
of close intercourse during the late Rigveda i)eri(>d natural, must be definitely 
taken to have failed to [iroduce cons’iction.® 

Another suggestion is made by von Schroeder.® based on son Bradke’s 
view ’ of the term Asura. as applied to the gods, as meaiung not ‘ spirit ’ as 
usually held, but ‘ master ’ or ‘ lord and cognate with Latin erus. The 
name would thus normally ha\ e applied specifically to Dyaus. as the great sky 
god, or rather the god created by the moral sense of men, and also regarded as 
a nature deity, but ns usual with the Vedie poets would have been extended 

‘ I'ffi. Myth. in. 4JJ0 ff. : cf. Alt*ult<)ii. Karly art* iii I'vrl oduur he eoiineets willi the 

Zoroastnaniirm, pp. 11"). I4(); von Ara/pa of the Vedie priests. 

Urudkc, I>yaus Attum, pp. 108 f. Greek ’ TU. i. 5. 9. 1. * MS. iv. 2. 0, 

intluence for Vedie times (V. Smith. * Muedonell and Keith, I'edic ludej:, i. 29, 
JASB. 1889, p. 138 ; 1892, p. 00) is 349, 450, 609. 518 ; ii. («. Jackson 

implausible. (CHI. i. 819 ff.) adds nothing new to 

* TS. iv. 4.10.1 ; MS. iv. (5. 3 ; Hillebrandt’s conjectures. It is note- 

10. Hillebrandt treats him as Death; worthy that Bloomtleld's evidence (K^- 

thciie demons receive the Cukra and Veda HeptUtions, p. 045) shows book vi 

Manthia at the Agni^^ma. in- as by no means early as it should be if 

vented by tlic gods to rid themselves of it deals with events in Iran before the 

them, and the Mantbin cup brings dis- invasion of India, 

eaae. V^O^il^ttstnUV. ii.30.8 are foes • Arischc Rrfigion, i. 317 ff. 
of Indra. The Avestan Karapans who ^ l>yduM Atura. pp. 29 ff. 
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by henotheum to other gods, such os Vanma, Parjanya, Indra, Agni, and 
Savdtr. The degradation of such a term seems unlikely, and accordingly 
von Schroeder believes that there originally existed two distinct words. 
asura, ‘ lord ’, and amra, ‘ spirit In India the latter use prevailed, and the 
older or contemporaneous asura, * lord ’, was given up, because perhaps of 
risk of confusion with the other term, while the Iranians retained the use of 
Ahura as ‘ master This suggestion is ingenious, but purely hypothetical, and 
hardly necessary to explain the facts. Moreov er, the idea that asura as 
‘ spirit ■ is naturally applied to evil beings is decidedly fantastic. The precise 
sense which asura had in the minds of those who used it is unknown to us, but 
there is nothing to show that it had any connexion with the worship of the 
spirits of the dead, as frequently suggested.' On the contrary, e\ en from its 
possible connexion with asv, ‘ breath the word may rather have meant that 
which is essentially alive and possessed of power and strength.* 

The s-iew of these personages taken by the Brahmanas is that they are 
equally sons of Prajfipati, though born of a less worthy part, of the god.'from 
the descending breath, not the mouth, and that they are in constant conflict 
with the gods, and ha\'e to be defeated by some ritual performanees. They 
are associated with the darkness, untruth, and error, as opposed to the gods. 
The term ‘ pertaining to the Asuras ' is freely given to any ritual ]>erforniance 
which the priests do not ajiprove. Thus the .Asuras are said to have only a 
morning and afternoon pressing." not three as the Vedie Indians, a point which 
has some aflinity to the A^ esta. and the mode of making the grave differs.* 
We have one fairly elear proof that Aryan enemies are included, for the 
fatapatha Brfihmana has preserved to us two barbarous {mkrrha) words 
used by the Asuras, hr 'latu, which, despite \ arious efforts to interfwt them 
as Assyrian or something equally implausible, seem merely a Prfikritie version 
of the Vedie 'rayah. ‘ 0 enemies ’. ])ointing to an eastern dialect as in 
Magadhi. 

Among names of A-suras we learn of Kirutu and .\kuli.“ Araru (with which 
may be compared the Arurmaghas or Amfimaghas, foes of Indra), .Aru, Kustft,* 
in opposition to Aditi, Etadu. from the use of etad u in a formula, Daivya as 
their messenger as opposed to Agni, Diibhi as the address of the Giiyatri 


‘ Thus Moulton {Early '/soroafitriamfim, p. 
150; Early JUl. Foftry of Peritta, pp. 
84 ff.) urgucs that the high Ahura wor- 
ihip (‘omen from ancestor worship us 
contrasted with the inferior worship of 
DaCvas^ nature deities. But he hinw'if 
(Early Zoroastrianism, pp. ix, 844, &r.) 
renders Ahura by ^ lord \ which dispoM's 
of any connexion with ancestor worship. 
Vanina sufficiently refutes for India and 
Ahura for Iran Schroeder’s dot^rine 
that morality and ancestor worship are 
more closely related than the worship 


of the godji an<i conduct. 

* Cf. Oldenberg, Hrl. tits Vrda', p. IflO. 

n. ‘J. On tin* whole, the sense ‘ lord ‘ 
seeniH a<lc<{uute for Veda and Avesta 
alike. On the Gaulish Esus, see Rhys, 
Celtic lleatlitndom, pp. 00 ff. 

• TS. vi.2. 5.8. 

‘ xiii. 8. 2. 1. 

* iii. 2. 1. 23, 24; Macdonell and Keith, 

op. cii. ii. 181. 270, 517. 

• PB. xiii. 12. 5 ; VB. i. 1. 4. 10 ; JB. in. 

108 ff. 

’ .MsS. iv. 2. 8. 
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metre,* in place of Vivvakarman, Asita Dhanva, their king,^ Puru, the name 
of a Vedie prince, Vibhindiika and Visad. More important are the K&la- 
kafljas,^ who figure in a story similar to that of Otos and Ephialtes, the 
bricks of the altar taking the ijlace of mountains. 

In comparison with the Asuras the Panis are unimportant demons, who 
play no great j)art in the literature after the lligvcda. They are the demons 
who withhold the cows, or, as it is differently l>ut, the ghee in the cow, from 
Indra or his allies, Agni, Hrhaspati, the Ahgirascs or Soma, and are over¬ 
thrown by him. The word is normally plural, but a single Pani four times 
represents the grou)). The most irrobable cxi>lanation * is undoubtedly that 
which sees in the I'anis the jiersonilieation of the enemy, who will not sacrifice 
lo the gods or bestow gifts on the priests, and who is therefore an enemy of 
the gods and men alike, and has been brought into the old myth of the winning 
of the light in cow shape. Hillebrandt ‘ .seeks to show that the Panis are 
an historical tribe, comparing the name Parnians, but the suggestion is most 
improbable. 

The D&sas or llasyus arc also made into enemies of the gods, though, like 
the Paths, their jirimitive function was doubtless different; in their ease it 
jirobably was that of aborigines, who op|jo.sed the .Aryan ads’anee, though 
Hillebrandt ® changes them into Dahac. That in many eases historic men may 
be meant when Da.sas are o\crthrown, is true; but gods of the defeated 
aborigines may also be denoted, and more generallj powers of the air oiijioscd 
to the gods : l)a.syus seek to scale heaven,’ Indra vampiishes them from birth,® 
he wins the sun and waters after defeating them," a DAsa is husband of the 
waters,’" and the Uu,sas hav< seven iintumnal forts, doubtless in the air, not 
on the stepjies. 

U1 the individual names of the enemies of the gods Vrtra ranks first; he is 
a serjient with power over the lightning, mist, hail, and thunder, when he wars 
with Indra ; his mother is Danu, ajiparently the stream or the waters of 
heaven, but he bears that name himself as well as Danava, offspring of Danu, 
His abode is hidden in the waters, but is also on a summit or on lofty heights, 
which suggest the waters of the air. He is by name the encompasser of the 
waters, rather than the holder back by congealing them ; the cloud mountain 
is, therelore, said to be within his belly. He has ninety-nine forts which Indra 
shatters as he slays him. Prom the single Vrtra the Wdie eoneeption, as often, 
jiroduecs many Vrtras, and we find also the ])hiral used of foes who must 
be clearly human, jierhaps, however, never without a sub-rcfcrcnce to Vrtra, 
though, as the neuter is used in this way, it may be that the use is not simjily 
a direct generalization of Vrtra as a demon. The IJrahmanas, which tell many 
‘ rs. 11 . 4. a ; .M.S. n. 1. 11. • O/i. ril. i. Hj ; (Kl. .-tasg.), pp. ua f. 

* VH. sill. 4. a. 11. ’ KV. viii. 14. 14 ; I. 113. 7. 

' TB. I. 1. 3. 4 (1 ; Isggehng. SllK. xii.38fl. • HV. I. .SI. tl ; vill. 77. 1-3. 

* OliiclilierK, /M. tin I rdu‘, p. 143 ; Mue- • RV. i. 100. 18 ; x. 73. 3. 

duiirll, I ril. Myth,, p. 1,',7. '• RV. i. 33. 11. 

* Vni, Myth. i. 83 g. ; Zll.MG. lx.\. 512 B, 
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tAles about Vrtra,' make him out to be the moon, swallowed at new moon by 
Indra as the sun. 

Vala is a pale figure compared to Vrtra ; he is mentioned in the myth of the 
Panis: Brhaspati or Indra takes from him the cows which he had in his forts, 
his fences are burst by Indra, or his hole is o|>ened. The word means literally 
covering, and is found often in this sense or in some cognate meaning. The 
fold of Vala is also mentioned, and he is clearly simply the }>ersonification 
of the pen in which the cows are supposed to be ke})t, as is indicated by the 
lact that he is not said to be slain, but to be pierced, broken, or clo\'en. In the 
Ix)st-Vedic m>^hology he ajjjjears in the epithet of Indra. ‘ liierccr of Vala 
and is deemed brother of Vrtra, with whose myth, iiowever. he had, it is clear, 
little originally to do.® 

Arbuda appears seven times as a beast whose head Indra struck off: he 
seems to be cognate to Vrtra with whom or Ahi he is mentioned.^ Svarbhftim,* 
the Asura, is more interesting : he is clearly the denum who eclipses the sun, 
and who has to he overthrown by Atri or the Airis, and by Indra. Though he 
is several times mentioned in the Hrahmanas, his j)laee is in ])ost“Vedie 
mythology regularly taken by Kahn. The Atharvaveda also knows of 
Grahas who affect the moon. Of Trana who had ninety-nine arms we know 
no more.** But we hear a good deal of Vi(,‘^■a^upa, the three-headed son of 
Tvastr, slain by Trita and by Indra for the sake of his cows, and who in the 
Brahmanas ’ appears us the Purohita of the gods, though akin to the Asuras. 
Tvastr, it is said, sought to punish Indra for the death of his son, but his effort 
to exclude him from the Soma sacrifiee was defeated by Indra, wlio insisted 
on taking a share in it. The legend tells also of the (»rigin of three birds from 
the three heads of the demon, as they were struck off l)y Indra, and explains 
tiic use of each of the three heads for drinking res})eetively the Soma, the 
Sura, and taking other forms of nourishment.^ To llillebrandt “ the nuxin 
seems to be meant by this form, and he lays just stress on the fact that the 
Brahmanas are aware of the hostile character of the moon, which they often 
equate with Vrtra, and which seems once regarded in a hostile light in the 
Rigveda ; but this view cannot be regarded as j»robahle as that which insists 
on the identity of the legend with those of Heraklcs and Gcryoncus and 
Hercules and C-aeus.^*' 


‘ HiUebrundt, VfM. Myth. lii. 239ff. Use- 
ner {Gottemamen^ p. 200) bnds tiic- 
Dunaoi in thu Danuva ai» deinou8, dc* 
spite the ehange of (juantity. Implau¬ 
sible is the view that Vftra is a creation 
of the imagination, vTlTahan^ as in the 
A vesta Veretbraghnu, denoting' assault 
repelling ’(Barthoiomue,.4ir.H'b. 1420). 

* llillebrandt, l ed. Myth, iii. 260-U. 

* HV. ii. 11. 20 ; 14. 4 ; i. 51. 6 ; viii. 3. 

19 ; 32. 2 ; x. (17. 12. Cf. the snake 


priest Arbuda K&draveyu, <,3. xiii. 4. 

3. 0. 

‘ HV. V. 00 ; Kfthu occurs in AV. xix. 9. 10. 

a late passage. 

^ Lor. cit. 

* HV. II. 14. 4. 

’ TS. 11. 5. 1. 1. For the three heads, cf. 
Hopkins, Origin of Keligion, pp. 297 ff. 

• tB.i.0.3. Iff.; V. 5. 4.2 : TS.ii.4.12.1. 
' l>d. JWylA. ui. 581 ff. 

Uldcnberg, Htl, dcM Fedu*, p. 142, n. 0. 
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Of the D4sa enemies of Indra the chief is f ambara, the son of Kulitara,* 
who had 90, 99, or 100 forts and was the great foe of Divodasa Atithigva. His 
historical reality seems reasonably assumed.* Pipru is styled a wild beast, an 
Asura, and a Dasa, and is defeated for the sake of Rjifvan : it seems unneces¬ 
sary to see in him a spirit of the air.’ Dhuni, the roarer, and Cumuri, whose 
name is not connected with any known root, are apparently chiefs defeated 
for Dabhiti. Varcin is lx)th Asura and DSsa, but his 1,100 or 100,000 * 
warriors do not seem wholly mythical, and the names Anar 5 ani, Hibifa, 
Drbhika, Rudhikrfi, and Srbinda, which are those of other foes, seem human 
enough. On the other hand, Namuci, as we have seen, seems to be a demon, 
and ^.'ufpa has been explained not as a human enemy of Kutsa, but as a demon 
of drought from his name interpreted as scorcher.’ But this seems unlikely : 
he is child of the mist and moves in the water and a Danava; if, therefore, 
he is a demon, he is rather the hisser, for V'rtra’s hissing drove Indra away in 
fear, and this apphes to other enemies than drought demons. 


§ 2. The Enemies of Man 

It is impossible, when we deal with the lesser demons of the Vedic religion, 
to ascertain with any reasonable certainty the origin of the different concep¬ 
tions exhibited, for the lack of clearness of the notices given in our sources is 
in accordance with the fact that the demons are objects of a^■ersion, and that 
therefore they are not minutely described, but only indicated in vague terms. 
It is probably true that in many eases the idea of such spirits is born of the 
idea of the hostile dead." or again the demons are the product of independent 
creative thought, corresponding to the ‘ abstract ’ deities, but they may also 
often be more naturalistic in their origin. It must be remembered that there 
are poisonous plants, that waters are often regarded as cruel and dangerous 
as well as kindly, as in the widesjiread belief that a ri\ er must be propitiated 
by the life of man at least once a year, that the savage character of the forest 
creates the view that it is inhabited by a dread spirit, that the hail is regarded 
os evil, and that trees are awe-inspiring ’ and sometimes deadly in their fruits. 
The animatistic growth of such ideas as that of hostile spirits is as natural as 
the animistie, or the spiritist, but in the case of the demons the distinctions 
cannot be made with certainty in the confused figures which wc find in the 
literature. Nor in the ease of the demons can we overlook the fact that actual 
men may be included as well as sjiirits of the dead, and actual animals also 
be considered a very natural fact. 


‘ In ttiiei name Bruiinhofcr {Arische t'rieil, 
pp. 71,7:1) finds os usual an ethnic refer- 
enoe without any conceivable ground. 

' He considered himself a godling, KV. vii. 

18 . ao. 

* Macdonell, l‘ed. Myth., p. 101. 


* RV. ii. U. 0 ; iv. 30. 15. 

* .Macdonell, op. cit., p. 160. 

* As in Babylonian religion, Famell, Greece 

and Babylon, p, 306. Cf. Arbman, 
Rudra, p. 160. 

’ Cf. Hopkins, Epic Myth., p. 7, n. S. 
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The. Enemies of Man 

The forms of the demons are conceived either anthropomorphically or 
theriomorphically, or, and this is a distinction between them and the gods, as 
compounded of both forms. They are enumerated in groups, but the distinc¬ 
tions between the groups are not carefully drawn, and in addition we have 
many names of indi\'iduals, derived from their activity or appearance, or 
fancy names, or names perhaps of real enemies. 

The Raksases are the most famous of the classes of demons, and occur in 
the Rigveda Tipw’ards of fifty times, nearly always in connexion with the 
mention of a god who is desired to deal with them. In two hymns ' the 
Raksases seem to be more i>recisely defined as Yatus or YAtudhSnas, words 
which denote wizard or sorcerers, and the latter may be regarded as a sub¬ 
division of the Raksasas, a fact ot the utinost importance as showing how 
important even in the Rigveda was the belief in such beings, manv of them 
probably real men. The Raksases are often, as is natural, theriomor])hic; 
they appear as dogs, vultures, owls, and other birds flying about at night; > 
they can assume the form of husband, brother, or lover,* and they are a con¬ 
stant peril to the woman in ehild. In dog or ape form they arc ready to 
attack her ; * at the wedding service they prowl around, and small staves are 
flung in the air to i>ierce the eyes of the demons.* When they have human 
forms, they are often hideously deformed, with two mouths, three heads, 
four eyes, five feet, with feet turned baekwar<is. without fingers, or with horns 
on their hands, and bear-necked.* Rlue, yellow, and green are their colours, 
and they are not without social organization, having both families and kings : ’ 
unlike the gods, they are mortal, and have not won immortality.* They arc 
essentially blood-suckers who seek to enter men. esjiecially by the mouth in 
the i)rocess of eating and drinking, l>ut also by other inferior passages which 
the gods are therefore besought to protect.® When within they eat the man’s 
or beast’s flesh and cause disease ; they bring about madness and destroy 
the power of speech ; “ they invade human dwellings and dance around 
houses in the evening; they make a noise in the forest, pray aloud, or laugh and 
drink out of skulls as cups,** a point which shows that the ghouls of the places 
of burial must have contributed an element to the conceptions: in such 
spirits the idea of the spirits of the dead, especially the dead not duly buried or 
burnt, and the spirits, which are, like Vustospati in the house, resident in the 
place of the dead, must inevitably inextricably combine. 

Like most evil spirits, the Raksases love the night,'* especially the night 
when there is no moon, for in the east the sun disperses them, and in this 


■ RV. vii. 104 : X. 87. In JB. iii. 206 
Rksa appears in the sense of Raksas. 

= Rv’. vii. 104. 18, 22. 

• RV. X. 162. 5. 

‘ AV. iv. 87. 11. 

‘ MGS. i. 4 . 10. 

• AV. viii. 6 : HGS. ii. .8. 7. 

’ AV. V. 22. 12; HGS. ii. 8. 7. 


• AV. vi. 82. 2. 

■ AV. V. 20. 6 8 ; viii. 0. 8. 

■“ RV. X. 87. 16, 17 ; viii. 00. 20 ; AV. vii. 
76. 4. 

" AV. VI. 11. 1. 8 ; HG.S.i.16. 6. 

" Kau{. exxxv. 0. 

*• AV. viii. 0. 10, 11, 14 ; HGS. ii. 8. 7. 

“ RV. vii. 104. 18. 
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connexion with night they are akin to the souls of the dead. Hence, it seems, 
a falling meteor ' is considered to be the embodiment of a Raksas. 

As is natural in a priestly collection, we hear much of the attacks of the 
Raksascs on the sacrifice: with the Yatus they taint it and throw it into 
confusion." On the other hand, the sorcerer can use a spell, and by the 
Rak.sases and the YatudhSnas ruin the sacrifice of his enemy.* In order to 
obtain the advantage of sacrifices, the evil spirits often assume the form of 
souls of ancestors and come to the offerings for the dead.* But the demons ckn 
be voked by a skilled man to his own ends; in the Atharvaveda we find that 
demons are invited to attack the man who sends them, and the later texts 
recognize the need of providing against the attacks of sorcerers.* In these 
cases and for the protection of the offering the essential aider is Agni, the 
burner, who therefore represents the primitiv e and universal belief in the 
(lower of fire to repel hostile demons. An isolated mention is made of Kubera 
Vai^ravana as their king. 

The meaning of the term is doubtful: the root ‘ protect ’ is the ob\'ious 
one, in which case the word must a[)i)8rently mean that which is to be 
guarded against, unless we suppose that they are given a good-sounding name, 
in order to make them good. In the sense ‘ injure', there is little authority for 
rah. Bergaigne ® thinks that they are named as guardians of celestial 
treasure, who being greedy are hated, for which view the jiarallel of the 
tlandharN’as and the Soma may be cited, as well as the fact that Kubera is 
their king. Bartholomae connects Raksas with the root seen in Greek 

The Pi^’ficas are only once mentioned in the Rigs eda," where Indra is 
invoked to crush the yellow-|)eaked, watery, Bi(,'aci and every Raksas, In the 
later Sariihitas they figure, however, in the (ilural, and they are ojiposed to 
the Fathers, as the Asuras to the gods, and the Raksases to men. but not con¬ 
sistently." They may. however, have liecn suiiiiosed to be specially of the 
ethnic type of thcriomoriihic ghouls of the dead, as they have the name 
kravyad, ‘ eaters of raw Hesh But they also arc treated as eating away the 
llesh of a sick man, white again they apiiear as infesting human dwellings and 
villages, and c\en us will-o’-the-wisps.'" The view that these Piyficas arc 
really, or originally, a special tribe who were addicted to cannibalism, and who 
were the sjieakers of the Priikrit known to the grammarians as PaifSei, has 
been put forward of late, but has no (irobability, the reverse process being 
much more likely." Similarly, the idea that the Raksascs are originally con¬ 
ceived as hostile aborigines cannot be aece|ited as explaining the class 

• Kaue. cx.\vi. 1). * Hel. Vid. ii. 218. 

• UV. vii. lot. 18, 21 ; X. 182. 3. ’ i. 138. 5. 
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generally, but merely as one element in the conception.' Charpcntier « finds 
in the Pi^Scas the souls of the dead conceived as plow-worms. The BrShmanas* 
tell a curious tale of a Pi 9 AcI who married the IksvSku Kinp, Tryaruria. and 
dulled his fire, until the priest Vp,'a by a rite had her burned up. 

The Arfltis, who occur about a dozen times in the Kipvtsla and freejuently 
later, are clearly abstract deities of illitx'rality. hut clothed with quite a real 
life in the iinapination of the indipnant Vedie poet, who asks the pods to 
overthrow them. The Drubs are found about as often in the Hips eda,‘ but 
they are Indo-Iranian, the Avcstan Ijcinp drtij, and, like all the older concep¬ 
tions, are not livinp features of the rclipion, beinp merelv vapuely <’onceived 
05 injurious spirits. The Kiniidins as a pair oi demons occur alreadv in the 
Rigveda,^ contrary to the more normal practice of proupinp the demons in 
sets, perhaps owinp to the inlluenee of the dual deities. The names which we 
have of such Kimidins. Mroka and Anumroka. Sarpa and Anusarpa. show, 
however, their entire distiiudion from the dual deities which have distinct 
personalities and quite different appellations.* 

Amonp the homes of these s|>irits. esi)eeinlly ))roi>ahly those of the dead, 
one is es])eciatty noteworthy, the cross way, whudi is the scene of various 
mapic rites. It is there that evil spirits and di.sease are banished by the 
sorcerer; there is [)erformed the spell to find what has Ik-cu lost, there 
Rudra is said to dwell, after a death the fire which becomes thus impure is 
dei)osited there.’ It is doubtful what motive in each ease can be seen for the 
superstition which is world-wide : unquestionably the spirits of the dead are 
thought to live there, especially perhai)s e\il s[)irits. as e\il dead are often so 
buried, but it is possible to find other motives : the cross-roads is the place 
whence all ways deviate, so that it is the jiroper centre for a spell to .seek 
for what is lost: or again by depositing there what is impure, the idea may 
be that the impurity is induced to go one way. the former owner of it another, 
or the evil which is laid aside may enter into and be taken away by one of the 
many wayfarers w ho Jiass that way. 

One .set of demons seems still to show its e.ssential connexion w ith a natural 
object, those which are conceived as embodied in plants. .Apni and Indra are 
implored to destroy the demons together with the root,* and the point, or 
three points, of demons is alluded to : it is natural to assume that the root is 
the incori)oration of the deity, and this \ iew is strengt hened by the reference * 
to those ' whose god is the root an expression which surely denotes that the 
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root was the actual demon, rather than merely that the demon was supposed to 
have taken up his abode' in the root, though the former conception might 
easily be passing into the latter. 

In the ease of the disease demons it is not easy precisely to determine what 
conception was formed of them. The idea formed of them certainly hovers 
between the conception of a spirit like Takman, ‘ fever who brings the 
disease, and a more materialistic, or scientific, conception of some substance 
which carries the disease itseif. The constant efforts to drive out diseases by 
means of spells and sympathetic magic may, according to Oldenberg, fairly be 
held to contain a more advanced conception of the nature of disease than the 
more simple concept of a demon disease. But this is not at all clear, unless we 
accept Oldenberg’s animistic views. The real question is whether the demon 
disease was conceived in the first place abstractly, the disease being caused by 
a demon, and the demon identified with the disease it caused, or whether the 
disease was conceived as something real and material, with a life of its own. 
The latter view seems to accord most with primitive thought, and with the 
material, if less personal, character of the disease as attacked by the means of 
the sorcerer in the Atharvaveda, in which, however, constant hints of the 
personal character are still to be found. The actual signs of the disease, the 
symptoms visible to the eye, arc in the primitive mind the disease itself, 
which is, as the symptoms come and go, clearly a living entity. 

The demons are not, however, merely repelled by the use of fire, and by 
many si>ells; they are actually occasionally propitiated with offerings, as in 
the case of the Uak.sascs and Yatudh&naswhoare thus treated in the Taittiriya 
Brahmapa,* a fact which may stand in relation with the use which sorcerers 
were able to make of these spirits. Tricks are also tried to deceive them : 
thus in the period ® of continence immediately after marriage, there has been 
seen by Oldenberg * an ingenious device to prevent any hostile action on the 
part of the demons, whether by attacking the bride or seeking to enjoy her,* 
and in any case the sympathetic magic of the device is obvious. The practice 
in the acts of driving away fiends of enumerating as many names as possible is 
parallel to that of enumerating as many gods in the offerings of the Vai^vadeva 
rite in the domestic ritual, and it has preserved to us several lists. To protect 
the woman in child-birth a fire is lighted,* and the spirits arc banned under the 
names of ^apfia and .Marka, Upavira, ^aupdikeya, Ulukhala, Malimluca, 
Dropasa, Cyavuna, .\likhant, Animisa, Kimvadanta, Upafruti, Haryak^a, 
Kumbhin, ^atru, Patrapapi, Nrmapi, Hantrimukha, Sarsaparuna, Cyavana. 

* Oldenberg, op. rtf., p. 308, n. 4 ; the Epos, pp. 28S f. 
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Still more interesting is the treatment of a child which has a barking cough ; ‘ 
the demon within him is exorcized to let loose the ehild, being addressed as 
Kurkura, good KQrknra, and doggs’; he is assured that Sararn& is his mother, 
Sisara his father, and the brindled dogs of Yama his brothers : the idea of the 
demon cough in dog form is perfectly clear ; its name is also given as Kumflra. 
When the man performs the Vaiijvadcva offerings of the domestic ritual, his 
wife outside the house offers food * to the man, to the woman, to every age, 
to the white one with black teeth, the lord of bad women, to those who allure 
her children, whether in the wood or the forest. On the day of the linal bath 
the pupil banishes from him all the evil forms of .\gni, ten in number, which he 
enumerates.® Demons figure among those to whom he is given in charge 
bv the teacher on his reception.'* In tlie ritual we (ind in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka ® a list of hideous forms to be driven away from the offering. 
Vigirsni, Grdhraeirsni. and so on. The saeriliee is full of all sorts of magic 
devices to repel the evil s)hrits, who, on the one hand, are allowed to have 
offerings of the blood, though only with inaudible words of offering le.st the 
speech of the speaker should become the voice of a Uaksas," but on the other 
hand are kept off by the use of the enclosing sticks, by the free employment of 
tire, bv the drawing of magic circles, and by the .sound of the pre.ssing stones.’ 

The great gods of the Vedie period are not reduced to demons, nor do they 
apjiroximatc to them : it is true that their names arc invoked in very trivial 
(X'casions such as that of Indra in an idiotic spell to induee a slave not to 
run away from his master," or to .secure connexion,* but that merely denotes 
that the gods were familiar enough to their votaries not to despise aiding them 
m all their actions, llillebrandt indeed sees in some passages the tendency to 
reduce Hudra to the rank of little more than a demmi, but, while Hudra is 
a terrible god and is in some ways akin to the demons, the evidence adduced by 
llillebrandt is not altogether in point. Kudra is to be addressed when a man 
is on a path, at cross-roads, crossing a rii'er, at a mountain, a forest, a burial- 
ground and a stable, hut the fact that he is so to be invoked is expressly 
explained by his omnipresence,*' and we have here not so mneh a primitive 
idea as the extension to c\’cry sphere of aetivit>' of the great god Hudra, the 
sign of an advanced theistic view of the god rather than a degradation of his 
nature. More kinship to legends of demons is to be sei-n in such a legend as 
that of Indra becoming a horse's tail; *'* the gods are able to change form at 
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will, a fact of which Indra makes free use in his amourettes, but it is rarely 
that they adopt anything but a noble form such as the eagle form of Indra, but 
that god has a tendency to assume popular traits. Kubera, later the god of 
wealth, is a Raksas and lord of robbers and evil-doers in the fatapatha 
Brflhmana ; * in the Sutras * he is invoked with l 9 flna for the husband in the 
marriage ritual, and his hosts plague children. Comparison’ with Greek 
Kabeiros and explanation as a mountain spirit of hiding propensities are most 
doubtful. 

A certain interest attaches to the very late Nejamesa, who appears 
apparently as banned in the ritual of the parting of the hair of the bride,* 
for he reappears in the form of Naigamesa in the medical work of Sufruta. 
and as Nemesa in a Mathura inscription.'' It is dubious whether the name is 
found in the epic, though possibly the Naigameya there recorded may be an 
error for it.* 

In the somewhat late Manava Grhya Sutra ’ we have a rite prescribed for 
one who suffers from possession liy the Vinayakas, falakatahkata, Kusman- 
(Jarajaputra, Usmita and Devayajana. in which a strange variety of deities are 
invoked, V'imukha, ^’ycna, liaka, Yaksa, Kalaha, Bhiru, Vinayaka, Kusmaii- 
(Jarajaputra, Yajnaviksejhn, Kulahgapamarin, Yupake 9 in, Suparakrodin, 
Ilaimavata, Jambhaka, Virupaksa, Lohitaksa. Vaiyravana, Mahasena, 
Mahadeva, Maharaja, Mahadeva is doubtless Hudra, Mahasena appears 
elsewhere " as a disease demon and is an epithet of Skanda, Vai^ravana is 
Kubera. In Yajflavalkya “ we find a single Vinayaka, who is here son of the 
goddess Ambika, and ajipointed by Brahman and Rudra to be the overlord 
of the Garias, troupes. ])erhaps akin to those assigned to Rudra’s entourage 
in the Yajurveda.'" Doubtless we have here something akin to the later 
Gane^a, who is not Vedie, but it is by no means certain that we are to interpret 
\'inayaka as denoting ‘ leader', instead of ‘ remover of obstacles’,*^ or the 
epithet ^’ighne 9 a, which later is found applied to Gaije^a, as lord of Vighnas, 
eoncei\’ed as destroj’ers. The term Yak.sa,*" which occurs in this list, is far 
better known in the Buddhist form of Yakkha ; we find the term applied to 
a wondrous thing in the Jaiminiya Brahmana; *’ the Hsis seek to behold 
something of this kind, and Indra reveals to them the tortoise Akupara. of 
boundless dimension, who is (dearly the cosmic tortoise who finds the earth in 
the (X«an. The specification of the term to mean a species of spirit, usually 
associated with Kubera, is not found until the jicriod of the Grhya Sutras. 
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CHAPTER 16 

THE GODS AND THEIR WORSHIPPERS 

As men fashion their concepts of their gods in accordance with their own 
attitude towards life, it is natural to find in the Rigvcda the expression of the 
real religious spirit of the day. It must, howe\ er, be borne in mind in any 
estimate of that spirit that the sources are all priestly, and that, therefore, 
they express the views not so much of the ordinary man even of the higher 
ranks, and social distinctions certainly existed then, but of the priest himself, 
and of a priesthood which had already ad\ anced a long way in the direction of 
the elaboration and definition of religion. This fact, however, while it explains 
much that is to be found in the thought of the Rig^■eda, and warns us against 
imputing that thought to a simple people li^•ing in immediate contact with 
nature and the birth of the gods, does not alter the impression whieh is , 
unquestionably made by the Rigs'cda as a whole, and whieh is of a definite 
and intelligible character. 

The Indians of the Rigveda. from ei en the eonqiaratively scanty traces of 
their ordinary actis’ities to be gathered from that collection, were essentially 
an active, energetic, warrior fieople. engaged indeed in struggles with the 
aborigines, and even among themselves, but in the main prosperous, and con¬ 
tented with their life. The tone of the great gods reflects, therefore, the 
character of the people, and in no case better than in that of Indra. Indra 
is the victorious warrior : he is also the jos ial and human god : he is a great 
drinker, a mighty eater, and the poets do not scorn to tell how he drank o\ er 
much and required skilled tendance as the result. He is hot-tempered, as 
befits a god who wars c\ er with demons ; there are signs of a quarrel with the 
gods, of interference with Surya, of an onslaught even on I’sas, and, worst of 
all, of killing his father for the sake of the Soma. But the presence of such 
traits is only incidental and occasional : they cannot have formed any serious 
element in his character, save in so far as they gave rise to the feeling which is 
frankly expressed in one hj'nm,^ that Indra is changeable, that he is in¬ 
constant in his fricndshijis, that he makes the first last at pleasure, and that 
he is angrv with the man who has wealth, \\e must be careful not to oser- 
estimate the force of such remarks ; the wealthy against whom the god is 
wroth are the Pariis, who withhold treasures from men and gods alike : we 
have nothing of Herodotos’s doctrine of the jealousy of heaven. But it must 
be owned that Indra bv these traits seems to have created misbelief, lor we 
find here and there firm assertions in his divinity, which is proved when he 

‘ RV. vi. 47. 15-17. 
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manifests his great deeds and which refutes the sayings of men who deny 
Indra’s existence. Of no other god have we any such doubt expressed in the 
Rig\'eda.' In the main, however, Indra is a kind and generous friend to his 
votaries, and the Rigs'cda does not seem to know the legend which makes him 
seduce Ahalya by assuming as a disguise the form of her husband, a per¬ 
formance more in accord with the ways of demons than of a great god. 

The f)o.sition of the other gods is essentially similar to that of Indra ; on 
the one hand, most of them arc not so near to men in feeling and have less 
human life in their natures, but at the same time they are free from the less 
creditable aspeets which belong to Indra. -4gni is in special closeness to the 
worshipper, as he is the guest who dwells in the house, and, therefore, a very 
present friend, hut his close relation to the element renders his personality 
less clear than that ol Indra, and so jdaees a difiiculty in the way of the 
generation of deei)er human relations. His parentage of men is hardly marked : 
he is rather the prototype, as Ahgiras, of the priest, and the great god of the 
priests. The only exception to the general rule is Rudra, and in a minor degree 
the Maruts, his companions.* Rudra is emi^hatically a terrible god : the 
ritual exhibits this charaeteristie in the constant assimilation of his character 
to that of the dead and the demons, and in the prayers this fact is clearly 
shown by the efforts ever made to induce him to spare the worshipper, liis 
wife, his children, his horses, his cattle, to keep his weapons afar from him, and 
to be mercaful. The wrath of the god is evidently easily awakened whether bv 
prayer wrongly offcTed or obtruded uiion him when busy otherwise.® or merely 
spontaneously and without good cause ; the complaint of Indra's im'onstancy 
is quite different from the uneasy feeling of terror inspired in his votaries by 
Rudra : they had no doubt at all of his reality or his deadly ])owers. Of the 
other gods a hint or two of hostility is mentioned, but merely in the vaguest 
way. the gods thenisehes are once or twice-perhaps by assimilation to the 
Asuras—deemed hostile.® but in an oserwhelming number of ea.ses we hear 
of the gods as good arid true and generous to their worshipiiers. 

That the gods are kind to their worshippers is supplemented bv the asser¬ 
tion that they do not deeeis e and are true, doubtless in the main an assertion 
that the gods send the blessings which the>- are asked to give, and for w'hich 
offerings are bestowed on them. Hut it is an essential distinction between the 
religion of the Veda and many other religions, not merely Semitic, that there 
is no great stress laid on the moral quality of the gods, and that the sense 
of sin is only verj' feebly represented in the hymns : the moral aspect of the 
Uigveda is practically eoniined to the ease of the gods Varuna, the .Adityas, and 
.\diti herself, and it is doubtless from these gods that here and there other gods 
B.ssume the aspect of inmishers and remitters of sin. Moreover, despite the 
stress which is laid on the position of these gods, the Rigveda itself, and in far 
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greater depee the Athar\'aveda, present us with a much simpler conception 
of sin, wrhich assimilates it to a disease. Sin is something which sticks to a 
man, which confers a taint upon him as a disease does, and it is to be fought 
against in the same way as a disease : it may lie banished by spells, water may 
wash it out, fire may punfy it; it has precisely the same remedies as a disease, 
and is as external as a disease itself. The sinner has no consciousness of 
any more sin than would be produced by' a disease. The hieratic poetry 
of the Rigveda cannot be said to take normally this view of the case, but it is 
obi'iously in itself the more jiopular v'iew, and the .\tharvaveda here certainly 
reflects the feelings of those classes to whom the high gods, the doctrine of 
consciousness of sin, and the forgiveness of sin were far awav. 

The physical nature of sin accounts for the fact that it can be conferred by 
others without any act of human \ oIition on the part of him wdiom it attacks ; 
the birti of Nirrti bearing the infection can pass it upon men ; ' when the sin 
of the slaying of a llrahman falls on Indra he succcssii'cly manages to pass it 
off on a scries of other kinds of beings. The gods wipe sin off on Trita and he 
on men.® The victim at the .sacrifice by its lowing or tearing the ground with 
its feet creates a sin w'hich passes on to those around.^ The wailing of the 
women at the house of the dead produces by itself a sin.* Sin is brought u]Kin 
men by others, and even by the gods : “ it is inherited from the father or 
other relative and mad(> by one self." Hut this [iroeess of transfer has an 
obvious advantage : even as man may be affected by sin without action of his 
own, so he can transfer sin or even a good deed ’ to others, and so get rid not 
merely of sins which have been passed on to him, but also of sins which he 
himself has committed. The absence of the element of consciousness exiilains 
also why it is possible for sins to be committed even in sleci>." Tlicre Ls no 
essential distinction when tlie sin is spoken of as a fetter: the fetters of death, 
the fetters of sickness, or the fetters of Nirrti seem to convey no more meaning 
than the natural comparison of the constraint, which is put on man by sin in 
its physical aspect, with the fetters imposed by man for a civil crime, although 
the use of such metaphors must have aided the grow'th of the idea that the 
fetters are im])osed by' a god, as when the gods are besought not to catch men 
as in a net.* 

There is clear proof that the feeling of sin in many eases did not exist : 
the poets freely confess to lies, to failure to keep promises, to treachery, to 
other forms of sin, and by magic means or by prayers to the gods, mingled 
with magic, seek to div'est themselves of the sin, just as they seek in the same 
way to rid themselves of a disease : the sense of guilt is still external, and 
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suggests that we must connect it in thought with such things as the blood of 
the clansman in murder : it is in such instances that we may see the growth of 
the conception of the substance which as sin clings to a man, an idea which 
must have been aided by the conception that a disease is some such substance. 
The intervention of a god like Agni in such a case is merely to be compared 
with his intervention in the case of a disease : a deadly substance affects the 
man, and must be removed from him : it is not a case of searching of heart and 
forgiveness accorded to the contrite soul by heaven. 

It is by no means certain exactly in what way the conception of the con¬ 
nexion of Varuna with sin s])rang into such prominence, if we assume, as we 
must in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the conception of sin as 
punished by Varuna is an Aryan one, and not a conception borrowed from a 
Semitic race. It is possible that the jraint of contact lay in the fact that the 
disease of dropsy by its accumulation of fluid suggested the action of the 
god who is always connected with the waters : there seems every reason to 
suppose that the connexion of the god and that disease is as early as anything 
else in this regard. If, therefore, the disease became associated with the 
action of the god, it may have been an easy step to evolve the view that the 
disease was a j)unishmcnt for .sin. for the idea of \’aruna as the overseer of 
moral order may ha\e been produced at a comparatively early date from the 
kindred (X)nccption that the order of the universe is particularly his care. 
This moral character of Varuna is expressed repeatedly in the most emphatic 
manner.* Mitra and he arc barriers furnished with many fetters against false¬ 
hood, his fetters are cast threefold and sevenfold, snaring the man who tells 
lies, he is a dispellcr, hater, and punisher of falsehood, and afflicts with disease 
those who are sinful. Hut, on the other hand, stress is laid also on the mercy 
of the god : he releases from sins committed by men and by their fathers also : 
the prayer of men who day by day trangress his ordinances, through thought¬ 
lessness and through the sinful nature of man, is efficacious to secure forgive¬ 
ness. The poet in one hymn * represents in an effective and interesting way 
the feeling of the sinner, who approaches the god in full consciousness that he 
or his fathers has sinned against him. but who urges as excuse lack of thought, 
passion, and other causes, wine, dice, anger, slumber, and begs for forgiveness 
and to be set free from the fetters in which he is bound. It is, of course, 
possible to exaggerate the moral character of this confession of sin : the poet 
is not a prophet, and he takes his position with a calm which is not expressive 
of any deep movement of repentance or consciousness of sin,* but the attitude 
is clearly moral; the punishment is admitted to be just, repentance is ex¬ 
pressed, and the god is asked to forgive. In another hymn,* perhaps of the 

‘ Vani^u i> eaentially connected with IjiU, * KV. vii. 8G. To assert tiiat tiie sin here 
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same authorship, we have a striking expression ; the poet reflects on his former 
companionship with the god, when V aiipia and he sailed on a ship together in 
Varupa’s heaven, and the god made him to be a seer ; if he has sinned against 
the god, still as his true friend he begs for forgiveness. In v'et another * the 
sinner presents himselfas tottering along, blown out like an inflated skin, athirst 
in the midst of the waters, and begs pardon for the sins he has committed 
whether from lack of thought or feebleness of will. Elsewhen; the sinner ad¬ 
mits violating day by day the laws of Varuna or of the gods.* Passages such 
as these, with admission of sin committed, must be put beside the emphatic 
assertion of the omniscience of Varuna which is found in a hymn of the 
Atharvaveda,* and which a.sserts that he is present everywhere ; when two 
men are together Varupa is present as third ; he numbers the winkings of the 
eyes of men : if a man should flee far beyond the heavens, yet he would not 
be free from Varuna who has a thousand spies, and who knows all things. 
There should also be added the emphasis which is laid on the conception of 
Rta as moral and not merely a physical or a sacrilicial law of order : when 
Yami urges Yania* to marry her despite the guilt of ineest which thus would 
arise, he replii;s that the action is contrary to Rta, which is thus eoneeived as 
a linn and abiding principle binding on man. 

In the light of this exalted conception of Vanina which seems clearly 
normal in the Rigveda, and which of course corre-s])onds with the majestic 
figure of Ahura in the A vesta, though far inferior to the concefition, it is 
easy to understand the references winch arc occasionally made to the sjiirits 
of deceit * which serve him and execute his ordinances, and his deceit ‘ from 
which Agni is asked to save the worshifiper. In tins connexion also is the 
Maya, magic ]>ower, of \'arui,ia spoken of. The view of tieldner ’ that Asura 
is thus reduced to .something no better than the normal demon is erroneous ; 
it rests on the mistaken view that the Mayil is something in itself bad, and that 
deceit is never justifiable. Rut the term Miiya has in itself no bad sense, and, 
though Vanina is an elevated figure, it must be recognized that the Vedic 
Indian saw nothing wrong in the use of deceit against the wicked ; how else 
indeed would the deeicitfiil be destroyed save by superior cunning ? It is just 
to recognize this limitation on Indian ethics, but not to exaggerate its nature 
or significance. 

It must be admitted that the figure of V'aruna does not increase in moral 
value in the course of the development of Vedic religion : in the fact of the 
failure of morality to develop itself as an important factor in the nature of the 
gods lies a deep distinction between Indian and other religions. Varupa is 
remembered as the god who has fetters and becomes in the Br&hmapas a 
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dread god, whose ritual in some measure is assimilated to that of the demons 
and the dead. After the performance of the bath, which ends the Agnijtoma 
sacrifice, the [lerformer turns away and does not look back to escape from 
Varuna’s notice,’ and in the ceremony of that bath, when performed after the 
horse sacrifice, a man of a peculiar appearance is driven into the water and an 
offering made on his head, as being a representative of Vanina : * this form of 
the expulsion of evils, which is a common idea throughout the world, shows 
^■arlina reduced to a somewhat humble level, and degraded from his Rigvedic 
eminence. In the VarunapraghSsas, the seeond of the four-month feasts, 
wiiich is one concerning him in the main, the wife of the sacrificer is made to 
declare her lovers if any, and if she does so she is made formally free from 
guilt in respect of them, but here there is no trace of an exalted moral 
conception.” 

Of the other gods Aditi and the Adityas share with Mitra in the attributes 
of Varuna as a matter of course. The position is different with the rest: here 
and there an odd reference to forgiving sin and even to punishing sinners is of 
little or no consequence. In the case of Agni, however, these characteristics 
are more marked, as is natural in the god who is essentially the god of the 
hou.se, and therefore a friend of men. Moreover, his jiosition as the messenger 
between earth and heaven fits him for the role of acting as a go-between in 
propitiating the wrath of Varupa : as we have seen, he is even implored to 
avert the deceit of N’liruna. With Indra the position is different: * it is true 
that he is asked to forgi\ c sins and that he ]mnishes the evil man, the liar, and 
the haughty, hut these arc merely characteristics which the most popular of 
gods must borrow from Varupa in a religion so fond of syncretism as that of 
the Uigveda. and the dcpciidciit position of Indra in this regard is sufliciently 
seen by the fact that he vindicates the ordinances of Mitra and Varuiia.” not his 
own, and, when invokcil with these gods, is asked for the material, not for the 
spiritual, bles.sings whicli they grant. 

The ethical terminolog)’ of the Rigs eda presents points of interest.® The 
term for cosmic order.’ Rta, and its opposite. Anrta, e.vprcss also moral order 
as in the dialogue of Varna and Yami; Rta forbids and doubtless also com¬ 
mands positive action.’’ Rta is more than truth, Satya, nor can we say with 
Wundt * that \'edic India makes the good and the true identical, though truth 
is given an extraordinary high place, in its various senses of accuracy of state¬ 
ment, faithful performance of promises, and the assurance that what should 
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happen will happen, and that the order of things is as it ought to be. Law is 
denoted by Dhannan,* which denotes that which supports and that which is 
supported ; it applies like Rta to all aspects of the world, to the sequence of 
events in nature, to the sacrifice and to man’s life; ‘ The gods by the sacrifice 
offered the sacrifice ; these were the first ordinances says the Purusa hymn ; 
it is according to Dharman that the sacrificial flame is enkindled, that the pious 
man duly propagates himself with offspring. Law is also expressed by Vrata.* 
a term which has been compared with vtrinmi in Latin and word in English, 
and which in any ease denotes often the command or law of a deity ; thus on 
Varuna the laws rest firmly as on a rock, and the gods make the abiding laws ; 
under the law of Indra are \'aruna and the sun, the streams obey his laws ; 
before Parjanya’s law the earth Ik)Ws ; the pious man h\ es righteously accord¬ 
ing to the law. The term can be applied more widely ; ’ under the law of the 
king the rich man prospers ; the bridegroom brings the heart of the bride under 
his command. A de\ clopment gives the term the sense of the rule of life or of 
ritual conduct which men obser\ e. originally as commanded; thus we hear of 
the Vrata of the carpenter, doctor, priest, or smith, or of the Brahmans 
who keep their year-long Vrata.* Sin, .^gas or Enas, as vte have .seen, is the lot 
of him who violates the Vratas of the gods. 

The term fur individual goods is, as in the Avestu. \'asu. which is used 
repeatedlj of e^■ery concci\uhlc sort of desired object, (,'rl again denotes 
primarily whatis beautiful, to the primitive taste, that is .something iio.ssessing 
.show and brilliance, but v\ en in the Rigveda it tends to designate the pomp of 
the man of high position.*’ Papa * is the term for e\ il. for it is used of the man 
who commits incest, but it also applies to mere [siverty ; the god is Ix’sought 
to be generous and not to abamion his worshipper to e\ il days. PSimtva : 
it is opjiosed to lihadrii in one of those contrasts which are regular in the 
Rigveda ami later. 

Despite the imjiortanee which legitimately attaches to it, the moral 
element in the Rigveda and the subsequent literature is of eomparatis ely 
small extent, and the vast majority of the Vinlie hymns are not concerned in 
the remot(*st degree with questions of morals. The chief requirement for 
man, in the ripinion of the poets, is not that he should be good or be conscious 
of sin and attain forgiveness, but that he should hav e faith in the gods and 
pay them their honours due, nor should he fail in so doing to rcmcndier his 
obligation towards the priest, who alone can rightly perform the saerifiee for 
him and create the hymn of praise. The [lersonification of h aith is a very 
essential thing in the eyes of the priest: ^ it is h ailh which makes a man 
believ’e in the existence of such a god as Indra, and which makes him appre- 
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ciate the need of sacrifice to Indra and of generosity to the priests. Faith 
becomes a very real goddess in the Rigveda : she receives formal obligations 
and is cxhalted by a priesthood, who had her to thank for their daily food. 
The jiriests soon realized that the patron must be induced to realize that he 
gained something from his offerings which must have gravely reduced his 
possessions: they promise the offerer long life for his gifts ; * they assure 
him that what the god—and his priest—takes does not in any wise diminish 
his gcK)ds, an idea found in the latest as well as the earliest ^ literature, they 
promise immortality to the giver of gold, the sun to givers of horses.® No 
exaltation is too high for Faith : it is through her that Naeiketas in the 
Katha Upanisad insists on his father giving him to death, when his father 
offered a sacrifice of all he had, but yet did not propose to include his son in it. 
On the other hand a poet* makes clear the causal nexus of life in the sequence, 
Faith, Consecration for Sacrifice, the Sacrifice, the Sacrificial Fee : all that is 
lacking is the eternal life in the world to conic, which is the share of the sacri- 
licer. A technical term, Istapurta, denotes the merit won by offering and gifts 
to the jiriest a distant precursor of the later Karnian ; in the funeral hymn ® 
the dead man is bidden to unite himself with the Fathers, with the fruit of 
his offerings and gifts ; the gods arc bidden to unite him with his IstapQrta, 
when he has attained their abode,* and it is declared that the liberal giver ’ 
is he who gazes on the third ste{) of Vi.smi set in the sky : no more clear way of 
attaining heaven has often been offered to man. Hut it must be remembered 
that the man must be rich : the true saorificer is he who gives all his wealth to 
the priest as the fee, or who at least gi\'es, like Kaurama among the Ruvamas,® 
a hundred jewels, ten chaplets, three hundred horses, and ten thousand cattle. 
In return for this generosity the sacrifieer, however, gets something, which in 
the eyes of the priest doubtless seemed worth more than even immortality, 
the glory of mention of his generosity in a Vedie hymn. 

The later Vedie age * appreciated these praises of liberality, Diinastutis, 
and celebrations of the fume of men, Gutha Narayaiisi, at their true worth 
when they treated them as lies and placed the makers in the same rank as 
drunkards, but to the Vedie poet they doubtless shared the glor\' of his poetrj’. 
The poets of the Rigveda took themselves in all seriousness : they called 
themselves inspired, and believed in their high )K)W'ers of workmanship : 
they repeatedly extol the value of their new and beautiful songs, which sur¬ 
pass those of others. To Indra they can say unashamed We have wishes; 
you have gifts ; here are we with our songs ’, and expect that the god will see 
that the exchange is fair. The same spirit is shown in the elaboration of the 
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poems themselves, in the efforts by bold imagery and even by elaborate metre 
to produce perfect works of art. The poem is compared to a w'ell-wrought 
chariot, it is likened to winnowed grain, to ghee well purified. It became in 
itself a divinity as DM, ‘ holy devotion Sustuti, ‘ lovely praise', and ManIfA, 
‘ holy thought ’. In its expression of admiration of the gods, it is the highest 
product of the worship of the priests, the most attractive outcome of their 
religious consciousness, relieving and giving value to a eult which is of over¬ 
whelming tedium and complication. 

It must, however, be admitted that this pride of creation was unhappily 
united with the feeling of rivalry : the gods are not conceived ns able to be 
present at ev'ery offering at one and the same moment: they are Uk) like to 
man to have true omniscienee and therefore the sacrifieers may com{)ete. It 
is natural enough to find this idea in the late texts, w here we hear often of 
competing of sacrifices, and dev ices to undo the ill results of the mingling of 
sacrificial fires with one another, or the interferem-e of one invocation with 
another. But it is somewhat of a shock to lind that these views are expressed 
in the earliest hymns preserved to us, that the VasisfluLs complacently plume 
themselves on having iiuhiced Indra to prefer their oblations of the Soma to 
those of Pfiyadyumna Vfiyata, though the latter had gone to the trouble of 
recalling the god from far away.' It is a lower and more vulgar thought 
which pictures Kutsa tying Indra up to kec]) him beside him, and the god 
being induced bv- Lu^'a to extricate himself from his shameful bondage, 
but the conception is the same, and it is an essential part of the Vcdic eoncep- 
tion of the deity. 
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PART III. VEDIC RITUAL 
CHAPTER 17 

THE RITUAL IN' THE RIGVEDA 

It is unfortunately dear that the ritual as it is presented to us in the ritual 
SOtras, in general and often very minute aeeorel with the texts of the Samhitas 
of the Yajurveda atid Samaveda, is not preeiscly that whieh is contemplated 
by the hymns of the Rigveda. The divergences whieh can be proved, even 
with the comparatively scanty material available, are such as to cause it to be 
necessary to recognize that in many cases, where there is nothing available 
to show difference, the ritual may yet have considerably altered between the 
])eriod of the collection, and still more the composition of the hymns, and the 
collections of the Yajus formulae and the Samans. The result, of course, is 
only what must he expected : the ritual in the Sutras shows alterations as 
compared with the texts on which it is based : the priests were restless 
personages, far from content with merely following out a traditional ritual. 
They were given to reflection on the ritual, and to discussions of its meaning as 
is proved to the hilt by the Uriihmapas, and as a result we must regard the 
whole of the Vcdic period as one of steady modification in detail of the rite. 
That the modification was only in detail we have every reason to believe : it is 
proved for the period from the later Sariihitfis to the Sutras, as we can see 
that the ritual presupposed by the former is very closely similar in all essen¬ 
tials to that laid down by the latter, while for the period of the Rigveda the 
many similarities between the e.xprc.ssions of the hymns and the actual 
practice of the later ritual is conclusive of an ordered development, free from 
any cata.strophie change. 

It has also to be remembered that there are recorded in the Rigveda 
hymns from many families, and that we must assume that there existed 
according to the divisions of these families variations in the ritual and in the 
terminology, helped doubtless by considerations of metre whieh evidently 
weighed a good deal with the poets. The Rigveda contains in some places 
almost a superabundance of technical terms,“ the precise point of which we 
cannot always now determine. The number of priests engaged is proof of the 
already high complication of the ritual. We have the names Hotr, Adhvarjni, 
AvaySs, Agnimindha, GrivagrSbha, and fahstr in one place, and Hotr, Potr, 
Nesfr, Agnldh, Prayfistr, Adhvaryu, and Brahman in another. In other 
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passages we find Upavaktr, Udagrubha, Purohita, Sfiniagas, Silmanyas, and 
the two Qamitrs. Of these the I dagrabha and GrivagrSbha disap])ear as such 
in the later ritual: their manual acts became doubtless of less moment, 
and were left to the assistants of the Adhvaryu : the Upavaktr or Prayistr 
became the MaitrAvaruna, and his duty of giving to the Hotr the direction to 
recite his verses is expressly mentioned.’ Moreover, we find the clear distinc¬ 
tion already made between the recitations of the Ilotrs to which the words 
ukOtd and apply and the songs of the Sumun singers which arc distin¬ 
guished by the use of the Gayntri and Pragutha metres, and by the frcipicnt 
use of triads of verses for singing as strophes,* For the .\dhvaryus there were 
no doubt prose formulae : the long sets of \ crscs which the Yajurveda pro¬ 
vides for them are never hinted at. 

The hymns of the Ilotrs were evidently even at this period united into 
litanies, Ukthas, and in the litanies were inserted the formulae called Nivids, 
celebrating the gods who were to enjoy the offering ; the term Puroruc, 
which later means merely a Nivid in a different plaee from the usual Nivid, is 
also mentioned : even the curious breaking uji and transposing of a verse in 
recitation which is common later (viharanu) is mentioned, it seems, in jest.’ 
The Xivids are not preserved for us in the Higi’cda. but they are extant in 
a collection, and it was asserted by Haug * that they take us to an earlier 
stage in the offering than the Uigveda itself; this is not borne out by their 
form and contents ; while the Nivids of the Rigveda must often have been 
similar to those preserved, the latter are elalnirated and Inter in date.’ The 
Sfiman singers were already divided into the two elasses of Udgfitrs and 
Prastotrs at least: the SSmans, or tunes, Rrhat and Uathantara were known, 
perhaps also others like the Qakvara : ns in the ritual, the Samans were sung 
to the verses used by the Hotrs in some degree at least. The (,'ak\ ar5 verses 
preserved only in the Silmaveda were known. The technical terms are found 
in which the Adhvaryu in the ritual is asked to give the word for the recita¬ 
tion to begin,* and his response, and the frequent formulae aslu p-tiufol,'’ 
vasai, and svdha. But one class of priest which is found in the later ritual, the 
Brahman as overseer of the whole saerifiec, is not recognized in most, if not 
the whole, of the Rigveda ; the Brahman mentioned there seems to be the 
priest later distinguished from the Brahman as Brahmanucchafisin, and the 
Purohita of the king, who is mentioned in the Rigveda us securing rain by an 
offering,* probably was at this stage of the offering ready to perform the 
part of one of the priests, not to supers ise the whole. At this time we may 
fairly say that the importance of the ceremony must have Ix-longed to the 
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Hotr, as the composer of the hymns, rather than to any other priest. The 
name Hotr, which is the Avestan Zaotar, carries us a step farther back in the 
ritual when the priest was called by the name he bore from his performing 
the actual offering," but the Hotr, who first meant offerer, had by the time of 
the Rigveda left to the Adhvaryu the actual manual work of the sacrifice. 
With this complication of the sacrifice it well accords that it seems clear that 
the practice was well established for Vedic priests to wander here and there, 
giving their services for hire for the performance of offerings. The formal, 
choice of the priest {rtvig-vararui) which is known from the later ritual is 
clearly alluded to in the Rigveda. 

The nature of the sacrifice appears clearly from the number of priests 
mentioned : it was as dealt with in the Rigveda an elaborate procedure 
destined for the advantage of some rich patron, prince, or noble, or wealthy 
commoner : the term Vivasvant here and there seems given in honour to the 
mortal sacrificer, as the priests liken themselves to the gods in their activity. 
The Vedic ritual and the Rigveda alike know no temple service or abiding 
places of worship : the altar, Vedi, is made in the house of the offerer : before 
it is placed the fire which is said to sit upon it: the pressing stones are there, 
and there the bunch of grass, which is gathered in the early morning in the 
east, and to which the gods are invited to come and sit down. The two altars® 
of the later ritual are here reduced to one only : this is in accord with the 
obvious fact that in the later rite the duplication of altars is artificial. The 
fire was carefully kindled by friction, and then placed in three separate places 
within the altar ground : one only, the Gfirhapatya, appears by name in the 
Rigveda, but Hillebrandt ’ has attempted to prove that the later Ahavanlya 
and Dak^ipa are to be found in the Vaifvfinara and Narfi^ahsa or KravyavS- 
hana, though not with convincing evidence. The taking of the fire from one 
fire altar to another as later on is referred to. Thrice a day was honour paid 
to the fire with sacrifice, wood, and hymns. Mention is made of the ladle, 
Sruc, and two Darvis used in making the offerings to the gods, around which 
fire was borne, doubtless as a magic purificatory spell. .Among the offerings 
appear milk, butter, grain, and cakes, and animal offerings of the goat, bull, 
cow, sheep, and the horse. The last offering must already have been per¬ 
formed with stately ceremony : the hymns devoted to it mention the hewing 
and ornamenting of the post, the goat slain to precede the steed on the way to 
its last abode, the golden coverlet put on the horse, the cooking of its flesh, and 
the division of the pieces to the eager priests. 

In the case of the Soma sacrifice, which in the Rigveda is the most im¬ 
portant of all. the parallelism to the later offering is marked. There are 
clearly three pressings of the Soma, morning, noon, and night, the first and 

' From ku, ‘ pour ’; Macdonell, ^’tdic vlbha's view). Cf. AB. i. 2. 

OrammOT, § 148. As early as Ytaka ’ Vedi and Uttaravedi, ‘ Higli AUar.' 

(Nir.iv.26 ; vii.lS)it wasderivedfrom • Ved. Mylh. ii. 98 It. 

Ane, * oall,' as welt as from Au (Aurpa- 
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last possibly denoted by the later obsolete tenninologj' Prapitva and Abhi- 
pitva.‘ The metres Gftyatrl, Tristubh. and Jagatl are divided as later among the 
three pressings. The Rbhus have as later a place in the evening, Indra and 
the Maruts in the middle pressing ; the morning pressing later seems to have 
been extended in effect. The Soma was pressed and mixed as later: the 
terminology here seems to have changed : apparently in the Rigseda it was 
mixed with water in the Koya. then placed in two similar bowls, the CamOs. 
and there mixed with milk and afterwards poured into Kala^as for its use at 
the rite ; in the ritual texts the Ko^a is re|)laeed by the Adliavaniya or mixing 
vessel, one of the Camus became assimilated to it in material, clay, and became 
the Piitabhrt, ‘ containing purified Soma,' the other was called the Dropaka- 
lafa,' wooden vessel.- Grahas in both early and late ritual were used for the 
offerings to the gods. Kven the Pravargya ceremony of the heating of milk 
in n pot was known,® and such details as the offering of a cake to Agni Svisfnkrt 
at the end of the rite. 

Resides Soma. Sura and honey were used in offerings : in the later ritual 
the former is used in the Sautraniani and Vajapeya rites, of which the former 
seems to l)e known to the Higveda. while the latter appears only in the 
Vajapeya. 

The giving of gifts to the priest at the end of the rite was evidently fully 
appreciated and valued, to judge from the repented references to the practice, 
and the glorification of the faith which indiu'cs the sacrificcr to liestow 
largesse. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that in the Rig\'eda we ha\ c sets of hymns 
intended for use at the sacrifice as well as material less Intimately connected 
with the sacrifice. Proof beyond doubt of this is afforded by the occurrence 
of series of \ erse.s which are used later at the Praiiga fastra of the Agni-sfoma, 
and which must have from the beginning had their place there.* The Aprf 
hymns for the fore-offerings of the animal sacrifice, preserved in the different 
books of the Uigveda. are an invaluable proof of the difference of family 
tradition, which is obscured in the ritual text-books which we have. Other 
cases are clearly prosed : thus we seem to have in one hymn a collection of 
-Anuvakya and Vajya verses for the offering to Agni and Soma of the goat 
which is an essential element in the Agnistoma rite : ® there is further a set of 
Anuvfikya \ crses for the cakes offered at each of the three (iressings of the 
Soma sacrifice,* and for the offering of the pot of curd.’ One hymn clearly was 
meant for use at the anointing of the saeritieial po.st,“ others at the kindling of 
the fire.® Still more interesting is the fact that the later practice of having 
sets of three verses to open the Vai(;‘vadc\ a ^’astra is clearly found already in 

' Bloomfield, JAOS. xvi. !21 ft. ; Oldenberg , ‘ RV, i. 2, 8, 28 Ac.; Hillebrandt, Vrd. 

SBE. xlvi. 188 n. Myth.i.iiU. 

■ Oldenberg, ZDMG. Ixii. 450-70; Mac- ‘ RV. i. 08. 

donell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii. 618, ‘ RV. iii. 28, 62. 

514. ' RV. X. 179. 

• Garbe, ZDMG. xxxiv. 310 tf. • RV. iii. 8. 


• RV. V. 28 : iii. 27. 
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force.' The end verses of the litanies, the PandhSniyas, seem to be found ' 
the Rigveda,- but the further suggestions of Bergaigne * as to the tradition of 
the different schools open tip difficulties not yet fully solved, indeed insoluble 
The chief point in which the Rigveda gives little parallelism with the 
later ritual is the household ceremonies of all kinds. There are indeed traces 
of hymns made for such occasions as the ploughing,* the return of the cattle 
from the pasture," their driving in and driving out,* but these are almost 
isolated. There are, however, hymns for marriage ’’ and the funeral ritual * 
and a few h 3 'mns dealing with magic rites, such as the removal of jaundice by 
the sun,* the prevention of miscarriage,'* and the prognostication of 
misfortune." 


The imperfection of the record of the Rigveda renders it necessary in any 
account of tlie Vedie ritual to deal with the ritual, as it stands in the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, and as it is set out in full detail in the Sutras, 
while using the Rigveda wherever possible to explain in how far the views of 
that collection agree with the ideas later prevalent. This fact exposes it to 
eertam danger: it is perfectly true that much which is recorded later is 
clearly old. and is omitted in the Uigs eda, mainly beeau.se that collection is 
only eoueerned with a limited portion of religious practice. On the other hand 
rehgion is in the constant process of change, and things recorded first in the 
later texts may be new inventions. 


' RV. V. Ii2. 1 3, and 4-3. 

’ Hillcbrandt.GGA. 1889, p.421. 

Hecherchcs aur Vhiatoirf de la litur^ir 
vidigw (Paris, 1888 and 1889). He 
take* viii. 0, 81. 82, us intended for 
the AlirStra, i. 92 for the Prataranu- 
vaku and so on. For other guesses see 
Hubert and Mauss, Annie sociol. ii. 
so. n. 2, 98, n. 7. 


• UV. iv. 57. 

• RV. vi. 28, according to AGS. ii. 10. 7. 

• HV. v. 112 ; X. 109. 

’ RV. X. 8S. 

• RV. X. 14-18. 

• HV. i. 50. 

■" RV. V. 78. 7-9 : Kgs. XXV. 10. 5. 

" HV. 11 . 42 and 43. 



CHAPTER 18 

THE NATURE OF THE VEDIC SACRIFICE 


§ 1. The Sacrifice ws a Gift 

As we have seen, the Vedie pantheon is essentially a Ixxly of great and 
powerful gods before whom the worshipper realizes to the full his eoniparative 
weakness and inability to exist satisfaetorily without their constant aid. By 
the most simple logic he ajiplics to the powers divine the same principle which 
he applies to other more powerful men, or whieli arc ajiplierl to him by his 
inferiors. He seeks to propitiate them by the pna ess of giving gifts.’ Doubt¬ 
less, beside this view of the relation of man to the gods, then- existed the 
belief that he could do much for himself by the power of the magic art, wliich 
we need not doubt flourished as much then as in later India, ami against 
(iemons of all kinds magic is freely emjiloyed, but the essential di.stiuetion of 
magic; and religion is jilainly to be seen in the whole of the Vedie religion. 
Often too in place of using magic, or still oftener in supplement of magic, the 
aid of the gods is emiiloyed in the battle with the demons. In the ea.se of one 
of the higher gods alone is there any trace of other than a relation of friendship: 
the aim of the worshipjier is to satiate Rmira and to avert his dangerous 
presence : this facd, which expresses itself in the ritual in many ways, makes 
a certain degree of difference betwc'cn the ea.se of Rmira ami the otlier gods, 
though occasionally some of these, such as Vanina, show slight traces of a 
similar eoiieeption of their nature to that of Rmira. 

The dead stand in a peeuiiar relation to man, since they deserve from him 
consideration and honour, but mingled witli that eoiieeption is the fear of tho 
cpiiek for the dead. It is often asserted “ that the mode of honouring the god.s 
is a (iircet imitation of the mode of providing for the lieuci, but the assertion 
admits of no proof, ami must stand or fall with the effort to demonstrate 
a priori that all saeriiiee or worsliip ol gods is secondary, and de|)en(lent on 
the cult of the dead. In the Vedie, as m the (ireek ritual, the nature of the 
cult of the gods ami that of the dead is markedly and in important measure 
different,” a fact winch tells, as much as any such argument can tell, against the 
original identify of the two cults. This fact renders it at once desirable and 

' This 18 recognized even by Keist (Kullur kins, Origin uf Hcligmn, chap. xi. 

der Jndogermanen, p. ll.t!), though he * llirt, I)if indogcrmanrtt, pp. 514, 515; 
inclines to trace all worship to the cult Eitreni, Upfemtua und i oropjtr dtr 

of the dead. ( f. Tylor, Primitive Cul- Onechen und HOmei (1015). 

ture, ii.‘ 372 II., who shows the ease of “ Stcniel, Opjerbrduche der (Iriechen, pp. 
developing the ideas of homage and 127 IT. 

renunciation from that of gift; Hop- 
17 [h.0.8. 31 J 
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convenient to treat of the cult of the dead together with Vedie eschatological 
conceptions in the next part of this work. 

In the Rigveda and in the later period alike the cult of the gods is marked 
by the absence of any temple or house of the god, even of the simplest kind. 
The nearest approach to such a conception is perhaps the fires of the Sabhfi 
and the Avasatha which in the Sutras are mentioned as to be kept up by 
kings but in this we have merely an occasional use, and the Vedic ritual 
has nothing similar to the tending of a perpetual fire by Vestal Virgins in the 
house of the king as at Rome.* There is no public cult, merely the carrying out 
of offerings for princes and other men wealthy enough to employ professional 
prie.sts, and the performance of a much simpler cult by the householder 
himself. The essential form of the sacrifice is one which can be carried out 
under these circumstances, and it reduces itself to the invitation of the god to 
come to the place of offering, and to partake of the food and drink provided 
for him. The gifts of costly jewels or garments and of chariots or weapons 
or other accoutrements, are wanting in the ritual, partly no doubt from the 
absence of any place in which such jewels and other gifts might be kept, hut 
more f)erhaps from the fact that the priests considered it in their own interest 
to secure that these things should be di.sposcd of most wisely by bestowal upon 
them. In so highly developed a priestly atmosphere as that of the ritual it is 
at least reasonable to belie\’c that gifts, which an earlier piety might have 
conveyed by fire to heaven, were con\'erted to their own use by the vicegerents 
of the god on earth, who even in the BrShmanas claim the title of god for them¬ 
selves, while in the classical literature it is assumed by the king. 

It was of wurse essential that the god invited should be received in a due 
place, and that any honours which were jmssible should be paid to him. 
Hence the hymns of praise, the sound of music, and the dance : even perhaps 
the thcosophical riddles * with which at the great horse sacrifice the priests 
delighted one another, and it may well be the god, since gods were built 
by priests in their own image. But in addition to these features there was 
much more in the Vedic sacrifice, mimic combats, ribaldry, chariot racing, 
archery, dicing, and much else, which cannot be deemed sa\e in quite a 
secondary way to have been thought to be part of the entertainment provided 
for the god. In the vast majority of these cases the nature of the ritual 
can be solved at once by the application of the concept sympathetic magic, 
and this is one of the most obvious and undeniable facts in the whole of the 

Above, I’art II. Chup. 10, § 1. temples, as opposed to sacred groves, in 

This fact very markedly distinguishes Germany, see Tacitus, Germ. V ; Heim. 

Vedie from Babylonian religion; the Altgerm. Re/, i, 235, 200 f. 

lack of temples assimilates it to Iranian * Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. 172 ; it has been 
religion, which, however, seems to hove suggested (Koegel. Gesrh. d. deutichen 

known fire altars of a somewhat per- LU. I. i. 5, 04 ff.) that such riddles are 

manent character; cf. Jackson, GIl*. Indo-European, but the best parallel 

ii. 083, 701 ; Moulton, Early Zoroaji- from Teutonic sources is late (cf. 

Irtcntsm, pp. 52, 53. For the luck of Helm, Atlgcrm. Re/, i. 110 ff.). 
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Vedic sacrifice : it is from beginning to end full of magic elements,* which can 
as a rule be perfectly easily disentangled from the rest of the rite. In some 
cases it is impossible not to feel that the rite is merely magic dressed up with 
sacrifice, but in the majority of rites no such view is possible, and in many 
the magic element is wholly secondary. 

The nature of the ordinary offering to the god is expressly stated to be an 
offering made to the god for the purpose of attracting his attention and good¬ 
will, so that, delighted himself, the god may reward in the appropriate way his 
worshipper. This is essentially the standpoint of the Uigveda where the 
sacrificer is promised wealth both temporal and in the world to come in return 
for his sacrifice, and his gifts to the jrriest, and where the gods are invoked to 
delight themselves with the offering and to reward their votaries.’ The Hrih- 
mapas bluntly state the doctrine of do iii des in so many words,’ and Supravas, 
we are told, was approached by Indra, who told him he was hungry and gladly 
took from him the cakes of the offering.* But the gods in the Uigs eda are not 
less frank in their expression of feeling : they can symi)athize with the poor 
man who can offer but little.’ but they arc bitterly indignant with the rich 
man who gives nothing. The whole formula is exeelleidly expressed in the 
Saktavaka formula uttered near the end of the siierifiee, where it is said,* 

‘ The god hath accepted the offering ; he hath become strengthened ; he hath 
won greater might,’ to which the saerilieer for whom the rite is performed 
replies, ‘ May I prosper in accordance with the prospering of the god.’ 
It is, however, needless to multiply examples : this theory of the sacrifice and 
its res,ult as an exchange of gifts, of strength for strength, is the fundamental 
fact of the whole Vedic religion. 

Beside this form of offering in hope of favours to come very small traces 
can be found of the offering which expresses grateful thanks for favours paid. 
The two ideas are clearly closely connected and to a generous people tlie 
existence of the one might seem to bring with it essentially the existence 
of the other. But it is clear that as in Roman religion the traces of the thank- 
offering are scanty and, though the idea is known, it has a feeble existence. 
A Sutra ’ prescribes such an offering for the ease in which a man after falling 
ill recovers his health : the case is interesting for its simplicity . if a man falls 
ill after establishing the three offering fires, he should go away from his place 
of abode : the fires love the village and in their desire to return thither may 


^ Similarly In Babylon and Icsa markedly in 
Greece; Famell, Greece and Babylon, 
pp. 170-8, 291 ff. The gift theory of 
aacriflce is accepted by Baudissln, 
ZDMG. Ivii. 882 ff.; Westermarck, 
Ori^n and Development of the Moral 
Jdea», i. 028. It in part is akin to the 
dynamic theory as accepted by VVarde 
Fowler, Beligiow Experience of the 
Roman People, p. 184, from Hubert and 
Mauss, MBangee {Thutoire de$ religiom, 
17* 


pp. 85 rr.; Ann/e toeiol. ii. 29 ff., for 
a criticism of which see below, | 4. 

* HV. i. S4. 9 ; iii. 80. 3. 9 ; vii. 82. 6 ; x. 

49. I. 

* TS.I.8.4. 1 : (1.111.2.9.7 ; ^B. 1.2.5.24; 

viii.1.2.10. 

* I»B.xiv.«.8. 

* Bergaigne,/fe/. ii. 227. 

‘ Hillebrandt. Seu- und Vollmondaopfer, 
p. 144. 

’ AGS. iv. 1. 1 ff. 
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heal him, in which case he should perform a Soma or an animal sacrifice. The 
offering of firstfruits,* however, is mainly if not entirely an offering to secure 
the safe eating of the new products,* an idea which is of world-wide extension. 
If a man has a son born to him * or attains a thousand cattle * he sacrifices, but 
merely to secure the health of one or the other; if he makes a vow and keeps 
it on the fulfilment of the occasion, as for instance if he says to a god, ‘ Slay 
him and 1 will offer to thee,’ the keeping of the promise, whieh was not always 
done, is not a thank-offering.* If the dead have a feast made for them when 
there is a birth in the family or a wedding,® it is not according to the texts for 
thanks at their bringing about the good fortune : it may rather be that they 
are expected to share in the common joy, or that it is hoped to avert their envy 
of the good fortune of the house. The horse sacrifice ’ is indeed offered after 
the attainment of the position of a great prince, but the ritual shows that it 
concludes with a prayer for the welfare of the king and his people and the 
birth of a prince : it is in effect an offering to secure the maintenance of the 
success arrived at, a fact hinted clearly by the assertion of the Brfihmanas 
that it is fatal to a weak king to make such an offering. 


§ 2. The Sacrifice as a Spell 

In the theosophy of the Brahnianas it is an accepted fart that the sacrifice 
has a magic power of its own, and that it brings about the effects at which it 
aims with absolute independence : the old idea of the working upon the good 
will of a deity has disajipeared, and in the philosophy of the Purva Mimahsa,® 
which is the logical outcome of the Brahmapas, the idea of god is effectively 
disposed of. But the theosophy of the Brahnianas is of no \'alue as religion, 
and the question arises whether the Rig\ eda shows any real trace of the belief 
in the magic efficacy of the sacrifice. Much of the evidence which has been 
adduced by both Bergaignc • and Geldner *“ for the view that the priests claim 
to control the gods, to capture them in the net of the sacrifice, and make them 
do their bidding, is clearly without weight; the simple imagery of the poets 
cannot be pressed to mean more than it says. The later literature, which 
regards the priest as powerful to control the gods, openly says so,*' and pro\ ides 
the believer with magic devices in order to bind hard the Adityas until they 


' Lindner, Fesigruss an Uiihilingk, pp. 71i ff. 

* ^GS. iii. 8 ; Oldenber^i, ltd. des I'rrfa*, 

pp. 810 ff.; Hut)crt and Muuss, 

Bociol. ii. 00, 07 ; LaKninge. ^tuden 
*ur U» religiom a^itiques 

* TS.ii.a.i.a. 

* TS. ii. 1. 5. 2. 

* AV. vi, in. 1 ; TS. vi. 4. 5. 0 ; AB. vii. 

14. V'owB of this kind pluy a verj’ 
prominent i>art in Honmn religion, but 
not in Vedic. Cf. Warde Kowler, 
Bc/tgioas Experience oj the Roman 


People^ pp. 201-2; for Germany, 
Helm, Alt^erm. Hel. i. 242 ff. 

• Caland, Altind. Ahnenkult, pp. 87 ff. 

' AB. VU1.21 ff.; Uillebrundt, an 

B^hUingk, pp. 40, 41; cf. Weber, Ind. 
Stud. X. 150. 

• Gitng&ndthu Jhft. The Prdhhdkara School 

of Purva Mimdhad, pp. 87 ff. 

• Rel. Vid. ii. 220 ff. ; iii. 164. 

Ved. Stud. i. ISOff. 

“ VS. XXXI. 21. 
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yield what is desired,* and Kutsa is said to tie Indra up in disgraceful fashion,* 
but nothing of that gross kind can certainly be found in the Rigve<la. The 
most that can be adduced are a passage where Indra is spoken of as pursued by 
the priest with milk as hunters the wild beast,* a prayer that the mortal may 
be lord over Agni in his house,* and an assertion that honour, Namas, is above 
the gods themselves,* nothing more than occasional expressions of exaltation 
in the priestly power. Moreover, when the Vasisthas pride themselves on 
drawing Indra away from Pavadyumna, they evidently assume that the god 
was free to choose, and preferred them to their rival.* Hut. while the idea of 
the power of the sacrifice over the gods is merely commencing to manifest 
itself, there is clear evidence that the twlief in the greatness of the sacrifice 
was in process of steady development. It is seen in such declarations as that 
the sun was born through the result of the sacrifice of Athar\ Kn,* and from the 
fact that the offerings of the Angirascs won the treasures of the Panis is 
deduced the doctrine that great might is that of the Soma-presser." The 
greatness of the sacrifice is also hrouglit out by tlie doctrine of the first sacri¬ 
fice of the gods in wfiieti they offered up the giant Purusa : * fn)m this 
sacrifice were born the hymn and the metre of tlie sacrifice : the idea of tlie 
production of sacrifice by sacrifice is precisely in the strain of shallow mysti¬ 
cism which is characteristic of the Vedie eonceiitions. That the human offering 
could produce results by itself is here and there, it would seem, recognized in 
the Kigveda, where the morning Agnihotra seems to ha\'e power to aid the 
sun to rise,** and more distinctly in a late hymn the bringing down of rain is 
treated as if it were the direct work of flic Purohtla Devapi." 

It would, howcicr, be a complete error to assume that the magic side of 
the sacrifice is the primitive one, and that the whole .sacrifice is really a magic 
performance. The sacrifice might well liavc in if ah iniliu elements of magic, 
and certainly tlie N'cdic sacrifices known to us have many, but the Hriihmoi.ias 
enable us to see clearh' that the priests were determined to find in them 
throughout a magical effect. To every point some special working is attri¬ 
buted, and it becomes possible to secure ruin or prosi>erity for the saeriliecr 
by the mere manipulation of some detail of no importance. All this is clearly 
the work of a later constructive religious outlook, and what is most noteworthy 
is not that, here and there, the same spirit is to be found in the Kigveda, but 
that it should play so small a part in that collection. Nor can there t>e any 
doubt that, in the' course of the fixing of the ritual, many details must have 


‘ TS. ii. a. 1. 5. 

* JB.i.228(JAOS. xviii.a2). 
The view aeeepted by Hillcbrandt 
(Ved, Myth. iii. 29U that RV. x. 3fl. iS 
really meaos this is hardly credible. 
Cf. ZDMG. xl. 713: Oldcnlwrg, 
^gveda~SoUn, ti. 24:1. 

* RV. viii. 2. 6 ; cf. iii. 45. 1. 

* RV. iv. 15. 5. 


‘ RV. vi. 51. H. 

• HV.vii.33.2. 

^ RV. 1. 83. 5. 

» RV. 1.83. 4, 3. 

* RV. X. W). G, U. 

Bergaigne,r^d. i. 140; iliilebrundt, 
I ed.Myth.n.HH. 

«» RV. X.98. 
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been added or altered, simply for the purpose of introducing elements of magic 
potency: it is impossible not to see such influences effective in the drawing up 
of many of the details of the horse sacrifice,' which is reduced by the Vedic 
texts to a performance, which cannot possibly have ever been realiled in 
practice, and in which the magic purpose of much of the machinery is plain 
and undeniable.’ * 

A further question arises whether we can trace behind the Vedic sacrifice 
as a gift offering the older view that it is really not a gift at all, but an effort 
to secure the propagation of the life of the herds and of the world of vegetation 
by the periodic slaying from time to time of the spirit of vegetation, or in the 
case of animals of a representative of the species, in order to secure the fresh¬ 
ness of the life of the vegetation and of the beasts of the earth. In this view, 
which is that of Sir J. Frazer,’ the sacrifice in the long run is reduced purely 
and simply to a piece of magic : it represents a period before man ceases to 
believe himself lord of nature, and master of all that he desires, and, recog¬ 
nizing the futility of his high belief in humanity, turns to the conception of 
supernatural powers, whom he supplicates for the results, which he thought 
formerly to bring about by his own magic powers. The substantial element at 
the back of the thcor)' is, of course, the considerable mass of facts adduced by 
Mannhardt, and before him by Grimm, which illustrate the widespread usage 
of the killing of the outworn corn spirit, perhaps with some idea of strengthen¬ 
ing it, though of late a I’ery formidable opponent to that theory ’ has appeared 
in the shape of the >'icw that the thing which is destroyed is not the corn spirit 
at all, but the witches and wizards whose attacks on the crops are perpetual, 
an idea which is richly proved for India by the ligures of the Rak.sases and their 
constant conjunction w’ith sorcery. There are, however, features of the later 
religion of India such as the legend of Krsna and Kafisa,’ which point to the 
old vegetation ritual in which the contest between the spirits of winter and 
summer is re^’ealed, and this conception has certain affinities with the theory 
of the killing of the corn spirit when outworn. In the Vedic ritual, however, 
it is extremely diflicult to find any case in which this theory can be applied 
with much plausibility. 

One instance has been adduced by Hillebrandt * which is of interest in 
itself. At the concluding bath of the horse sacrifice a sacrifice to Jumbaka is 
offered on the head of a man of repulsive appearance, who is dri^’en into the 

’ Cf. Weber, Wdjooflva (Berlin, 1803). Lang, Magic and Religion (1901)1 

* Roman religion shows a similar tendency F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 

to degradation into magic, though CArutianitg, i. 91-T ; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 

this fact can be exaggerated ; thus i, l8, 770. 

Warde Fowler (Religious Experience of • Westermarck's view based on his investi- 
the Roman People, Lect. iii) insists gation among the Berbers ; see Golden 

that the magic element in Roman Boi^A', x. 828 ff.; xi. 1 ff.; below, §4. 

reUgion was diminished by the priest- ‘ Keith, JRAS. 1911, pp. 110811.; 1912, 
hood. pp. 418 ff.; 1910, pp. 835-49. 

* The Golden Bough’ (London, 1911-14); ' Fed. AfylA. iii, 28-88, 

see my criticism, JHS. xxxv. 281-4; 
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water, and the texts make it clear that Jumbaka is believed to be Varupa and 
that the appearance of the man is intended to eorrespond with that of Varuna. 
Now the man who plays the part in this rite is said to be an Atreya, bought 
with A thousand cows, and it is further mentioned that the formulae used at 
the time of the oblation include ‘ To death hail! To the slaying of an embryo 
hail! ’ and it is therefore suggested by Hillebrandt that we have here the 
trace of the slaying of a man, a view which was also Uken by Wcl)er,> who 
thought that the man was drowned in the waters. Hillebrandt further eon- 
ncets the story with the legend * of the proj>oscd killing of ^’unah^epa, w’ho was 
bought in the same way from his father to be offered in the place of the son 
of the king Harifcandra who has offered to sacrifiee his son to Vanina, and he 
concludes that there was a practice at one time of slaying the old king and 
substituting another, the slaughter taking place at the end of the horse 
sacrifice. The theory is ingenious, but it is clearly without any contact with 
fact. The story of funahi^epa is one which has no allusion anywhere to the 
practice of slaying the old king : it is the son whom the father offers to kill, 
and connexion with the killing of the old king could only 1 h- arri\ ed at by 
supposing that, in view of the existence of the custom in question, the old 
king took the precaution of seeing that no son to su|)ersede him was forth¬ 
coming, which is really absurd. The case of the offering to Jumbaka is also 
clearly misunderstood : there is preserved for us in a Sutra • an iin aluable 
hint of the meaning in the statement that the guilt of the village outcasts i.s 
thus remo\cd : the ceremony belongs to the numerous and imjiortanl class 
of services for the expulsion of evil, and the eercmonial bath acts ns a purifica¬ 
tory element rather than, as suggestc'd,* as a jiiecc of vegetation magic. 
The hideous a])pcaratiee of the man is explained by the same fact, for the 
Pharmakoi ^ in the analogous rite in tireeee, in whom have been seen by an 
amazing piece of ingenuity the prototypt* of Adam and Kt e, are also hideous, 
and the assumption that we have in the features of the man the imitation of 
the features of Varuna is an absurd idea, well worthy of the BriMiinapas. The 
payment is only natural: the priests were always well aw-are of the value of 
their services, and honesty mu.st admit that they were fully entitled to exixrct 
high payment for the disagreeable duty of taking on themseh es the burden of 
the sins of the village outcasts. The idea that the Atreya priest was really 
once the old king thus vanishes into the limlx) of |>raetical im|)ossibilities. 

It is, however, more important to consider whether such an idea can be seen 
in the horse saeriftcc itself, not in the bath ceremony which is a mere appendix. 
The essence of the horse sacrifiee is the slaying of the steed, which is treated 
with great honour, gaily caparisoned, and is invited to eat the remains of the 
night oblations of grain which, if refused by the steed, are thrown into water, 

' See Keith, JRAS. 1908, pp. 845-7. outcaiti by bathing in tbit bath are 

‘ AB. vti. 13 IT.; (fS. xv. 17 IT. purified. 

' ^A'S. xvi. 18. 21 should probably be thus ‘ Hiilebrandt, op. eit. iii. 80, n. 1. 

interpreted; Eggeling, SBE. xliv. ‘ .Murray, Gruk Epu*, pp. 817 fl.; cf. 
p. xl. Aeoordingto K('S. XX. 8 . 17, 18, Ttskt, The Scapegoat, pp. 2Si B. 
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doubtless because their sanctity is too great to permit of their consumption by 
any one else. Nor is it possible to doubt that in the rite the horse is really 
the horse of the sun ; the steed Dadhikravan, whom we have seen to be the 
steed of the sun, is said to be the sacrificial horse. It may, therefore, be sug¬ 
gested that by the slaying of the horse, which is solemnly performed, it was 
originally intended to perpetuate the race of horses, and that later on, when 
the horse was regarded as representing the sun, the rite became a sun spell 
It is right to state the possibility of such a development: the probability is 
obviously practically negligible. The same remark applies to the other cases 
of the ritual: if for instance the goat is offered to Pusan as it often is, then, as 
we must admit that Pusan seems to have been once conceived as in goat form 
it is possible that the original offering was simply that of a goat, in order to 
propagate the race of goats, or at a later period of a goat as the representativ e 
of the corn spirit; but in this ease also we would have to admit that the whole 
theory had been entirely forgotten in Vedic times, where the offering was in no 
sense periodical, and when the goat form of Pusan was far from being vividly 
present to the worshippers, while the gift theory of saerifiee remains for this 
case the most simple and obvious explanation possible. The horse sacrifice 
presents more difficulties, but none that are helped bv the theory of the corn 
spirit.' 


§3. The Removal of Sin by Sacrifice and Magic 
In the ritual of the sin offering the mixture of magic and sacrifice presents 
1 self in the clearest way. The sin offering is only in essence a special form of 
the gift sacrifice : the gift is offered to avert the wrath of the god : it seeks to 
produce in him not the positive action of furthering the welfare of tlie 
suppliant as is normally the ease, but the negative attitude of sparing the 
guilty man. In its rudest form the chain of ideas must be assumed to be that 
the food and drink will delight the god. and thus he will forget his anger : 
.such a view is based on one of the most primitive instincts of mankind ; the 
hungry man is unlikely to forgo his wrath, while the soothing effects of meat 
and drink on humanity, however just its anger, and moral its indignation are 
notorious. Nor is there any doubt that simple sacrifices to avert the anger of 
the god, usually \aruna. were common: it is legitimate to suppose that 
the hymn.s of deprecation * of the anger of Varuna and of expressions of hope to 
be reconciled with him. which arc found in the Rigveda. were accompanied by 
sacnfice : it would very remarkable if this were not the case, but apart from 
that point the ritual is well aware of such offerings. Thus for the breach of an 
oath an offenng is ordered to Agni Vaiy vanara.’ who may safely be assumed to 
have been the god by whom in the special instance the oath was sworn and 
who therefore must be appeased if he is not to execute vengeance for the 
breach of faith. 


Keith. Toittiftyo SotMtitd^ i, pp, rxxxii—vii. 

* e.g.RV.vii.86. . TS. ii.2.6. 2 
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On the other hand, the element of magie enters very largely into the 
ceremony of the Varunapragh&sas,‘ the second of the four-month offerings. 
On the first day of the offering barley is roasted on the Daksipa lire, the one 
used for all ritual acts of an uncanny description ; then a number of dishes of 
a porridge made from the barley are prepared, one for each member of the 
family with one over, apparently for the meml>ers yet unborn. The wife of the 
sacrificer is then asked by the priest what lovers she has; she miist name 
them, or at least indicate the number by holding up as many stalks of grass 
as she has lovers, and by this action she purifies herself from her sins in this 
regard : otherwise, if she does not tell the truth, it will go badly for her con¬ 
nexions. She is then taken to the southern lire, in which she offers the plates 
with the words, ‘ Whatever sin we have committed in the village, in the forest, 
among men and in ourselves, that by saeritiee we remose hen-,’ and further 
on an offering is made to \’nruria. who is asked to spare the lives of his sup¬ 
pliants, and not to be wroth. The nature of the .saerifiee is evidently in the 
main magical: the offering to Varuna and the consciousness of sin are then', 
but it may lie legitimately Ik' said that the essential part of the rite is the 
expulsion of sins by means of the magic rite, though due note must lx' taken 
that, as preserved to us, the other ethical element comes in. The burning of 
the dishes is of course essential, as they are laden with the sin : it may Ui 
compared with the purification by water of the scapegoat in the horse saerifiee, 
to which reference has Is'cn made aboi e. In the course of the .Soma saerifiee • 
the priests throw into the tire splinters of the wood of the saerifieial [xist, 
charging them with the removal of the sin wrought by the gods, the Kathers, 
man, and themselves. In the Sautrarnani “ offering a vessel filled with a 
special preparation is allowed to float away with the sins of those concerne<l. 
In the ease in which a younger brother commits the crime of marrying before 
the elder,* the sins of both in the form of fetters are thrown into the foam 
of the water, and thus allowed to vanish. The washing of the mouth removes 
the sin of untruth for three years * the mystic three or the unit one “arc most 
common in these statements of time— and the e\'i! brought by an ill-e>mened 
bird can be washed awa\- and removed by the carrying round of fire.’ In 
the same way are used plants.** tlu* .‘\pnmarga plant seems to owe its very 
name to its us(?s in such rites, amulets.“ and sjvells.**' On the other hand, the 
interv'ention of the gods is constantly mentioned ; Agni V aiyvunara, Agni 
Garhapatya, Savitr, I'u.san. the Maruts, \'ivvakarman. the All-gods are 
invoked to remove the evil.” Theevil in fact is treated precisely like a disease. 


* (:B. ii. S. 2.20. Hubert and Mauss (/tnni'f 

iociul. ii. Ill. n. 8) compare the 
Levitical examination of the adul¬ 
teress. 

’ (lldenberg, KeL dea VedtC, p. .'12 j. 

’ VS. XX. 14 If.; K^S. xix. .O. 18. 

* AV. vi. 113. 2 ; Kaue. xivi, 2S. 

‘ AV. X. 5. 22 : Kuue. xlvi. !H). 


• T.S. v[. U. 8. I. 

• AV.vii.a4; Kauf. xlvi. 47, 48. 

^ AV. viii. 7, 3 ; x. 1.2. 

• AV. X. 8 . 8. 
a AV. V. SO. 4. 

n AV. vi. no ; vii. 04. 2 ; xii. 2. 11, 12 ; 
xiv. 2. SB If.; vii. 77. 3 ; ii. 25. 3 ; 
VI. 112. 8 ; 118. 2 : 115, *c. 
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and is to be dealt with in just the same way. Moreover, as is natural, the con¬ 
cept of evil is of the widest possible kind : every sort of error in the sacrifice, 
every sort of out-of-the-way occurrence in the life of the home and the herds, 
such as the birth of twins, every sort of strange occurrence in ordinary nature, 
is made the cause for such an offering, and the BrAhmanas and still more the 
SQtras pile up long lists of offerings under the rubric Prayafcitta,' a term 
which is not yet found in the Rigveda. The taste for such inventions is 
clearly one which grew with the development of the priestly system, and must 
from the constant number of such Priyafcittas, and the gifts to the priest 
which were enjoined as an essential part, have counted for much in the life 
of the priesthood. For religious purposes they arc of little interest, since they 
consist in the main of offerings overlaid with magic practices of the most 
simple and obvious kind. 

There is another set of practices connected with the removal of sin which 
present difficulties, and which are only recorded at the very end of the Vedic 
period, but the antiquity of which can hardly be seriously doubted. The 
Brahman student is under a duty of chastity : if he fails in this duty he is 
required to make an offering of an ass to the goddess Nirrti: his portion 
of the victim is cut from the penis : and thereafter he goes about clad in the 
skin of the victim and begging for alms, duly proclaiming his sin to those from 
whom he begs.* The husband who sins against his wife wears also an ass’s 
skin and begs, proclaiming that he has sinned against her.* The murderer 
carries the skull of the dead man, drinks out of it, wears an ass's skin or the 
skin of a dog, which indicates him as a murderer to all and sundry, and lives 
on alms, declaring to those from whom he begs the crime which he has com¬ 
mitted.* There are here obviously many and varied elements of belief: the 
element of confession is clear in all these cases : the wickedness is made less by 
being declared, a doctrine which is of course prominently exhibited in the 
case of the Varunapraghasas, at a much earlier date than the customs 
reported in the Sutras. A second motive may be the warning of others of the 
nature of the being with whom they deal; to a primitive people, believing 
in the physical transfer of evil, such a warning was a real necessity : this is 
parallel with the fact that the guilty generally are often ordered to remove 
from contact with the living.* The bearing about of the skull of the dead and 
drinking from it is attributed by Oldenberg * as possibly due to the bebef that 
demons drink from the skulls of the dead, an idea which might of course be 
traced back to the reflection in belief of an actual custom : ’ as the custom and 


' Apt:S. ix ; xiv. 1(1 B .; K^.S. xxv ; AfS. 
iii. 10-14 ; vi. 0-10 ; ggS. iii. 10-21 ; 
xiii.a- 12 , Ac. 

‘ GUS. xxiii. 17 ; PGS. iii. 12. S. 

^ ApDS. i. 10. 28. 19. For the use of the 
skin cf. Cook, Zetu. i. 422 If. 

■ ApDS. i. 9. 24. 11 ; 10. 28. 21 If.; GDS. 
xxii.4; BDS. ii. 1.1. 3. 


‘ ApDS. i. 9. 24.13 ; 10.28.13; 10.29.1. 

• fiei. da Veda’, pp. 327, 328. 

’ HGS. ii. 1. 7. Cf. the use of Vptra’e head 
as the drontkala^a in the Soma sacrifice 
(TS. vi. 5. 9. 1), perhaps also that of 
•Makha's head (RV. x. 171, 2 ; Olden- 
berg, op. cit.' p. DO). 
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the belief are reported to us both from the same late staj^ of the literaturr, 
there is no external evidence to aid in a decision. Oldenberg suggesU also 
that it is the idea that the crime must be allowed to Uke the fullest control 
of the sinner, and In the observances in question expression is given to this 
rule. It is, however difhcult to feel assured that this is a plausible explanation; 
it is r^uired in reality only for the episode of the carrying of the skull, and this 
carrying seems in itself rather to be reminiscent of the carrying of such a skull, 
and the use of it for very different reasons, namely the keeping under one’s own 
control of the spirit of the angry dead,* modihed no doubt in later belief 
often merely to an added insult to the memory and spirit of the dead. It is 
possible that in the rite which is handed down to us what was originally a 
habit of heatl-hunters had been reduceil to a punishment of munlerers. But 
beyond speculation we cannot, it is dear, go. 

The wearing of the skin of an ass or of a dog, which were lx)th unclean 
animals * that is to say. animals of a peculiar nature - cannot be regardeil as 
explained by the theory of Olden berg, even if it could be given eredenee to any 
extent. The case of the student is here the most interesting, as it involves 
a sacrifice, and has the most primiti\ e appearance : the dog was clearly in 
some ways a peculiar beast : nothing but the utmost hunger would drive 
a man to eat a dog :it is therefore (piite jwssibic that the wearing of the 
skin has no reference to any sacrifice, and the wearing of the ass-skin by the 
murderer may easily be due to the fact that the practice was customary in 
other cases. In that of the Bruhmacarin the most obvious and siinjile explana¬ 
tion of the rite is that the virility of the ass * is its most marked feature, that 
the wearing of the skin and the eating of the special part assigned to the 
student were intended to replace the manh(x>d e.xpended improperly. The 
fact that the offering was made to Nirrti then ceases to stand in special 
relation to the goddess, as connected with the ass : Nirrti is the ))ersonification 
of dissolution : to her an offer might pro()erly then be made in the circum¬ 
stances, and, as often, we find the offerriig rnternungled with the magic rite, 
as in the case of the offering to Vanina at the Varunapragh&sas.* The 
wearing of the skin might then easily degenerate into an intimation of 
the sinfulness of the wearer, as it certainly was re<*ognrzed in this use in the 


‘ The head-hunting an<l preservation of 
heads were charactcriKti<’ of the IcUa 
(MacCulloch, Rel. of Anc. Crlls, pp. 
240 ff.), Germans (MtillcnhofT. iMutache 
Alt.f iv. 145), and other Anruiib (Brunn- 
hofer, AHsehc t’rseif, pp. 322-4, 372), 

* PB. xxi. 8. 5 ; ApDS. i. 3. 10. 17. The 
totemiBtic theory of tabo<ied animals 
may be applied both to the dug (as in 
the case of the dogs of Aktaion) and the 
ass (Marsyas as an ass) as has been done 
for Greece by Reinacb, CuHes, MytiuM 
et Heligions, iii. 87 ; tv. 40-4. Siini- 


iarlv for the Celts, MacCulloch, Rtl. oj 
Anc. Celts, pp. 219 ff., without any con¬ 
vincing ground. Cf. Keith, JRAS. 
1916. pp. 542 ff. 

’ Cf. Maiiu, X. 100 ; R\\ iv. 18. 18 (a very 
obscure text). 

* Cf. licinach, CulUs, MythtM ei R€ligion$, 

iv, 29 ff.; C'ook, Zeus, i, 626. 

* That the ceremony there is really sacrifice 

pure and simple (Eitrem, Opjerritus 
und VoTiipJtT der Oriechen und Romer, 
p. 136)11 very improbable. 
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SOtras, but that this idea is primitive is absurd. The case of the man who has 
abandoned his wife is probably the same : the magic power of the skin is to 
give him virility, and induce him to perform his duty which he has abandoned : 
it must be remembered that, as with most primitive peoples, and in the Roman 
Catholic faith of the present day, cohabitation with his wife is a man’s bounden 
duty, an idea reflected in various Indian stories. 

The only other explanation of the rite which may at first sight seem 
plausible is the idea that the ass is the representative of the man, in that the 
man instead of sacrificing himself to the angry deity offers a substitute. We 
might, if we accepted this view, rank with this ease the instances of the 
representation of the members of the family by the dishes in the Varuna- 
praghiisas, the offering of hair to the tiead,^ and the assertion of the Br&h- 
manas that the victim which is offered to Agni and Soma in the course of the 
Soma sacrifice is really offered as a ransom for oneself.® This theory, however, 
will not stand any close examination. The explanation ® of the hair offering 
is open to the gravest objection : it seems rather a mere mode of bringing the 
living into the closest [)ossible connexion with the dead, through the medium 
of part of himself, without any idea that he either should or would give himself 
as an offering. The case of the dishes is obviously a case of simple material 
transfer without any idea of offering of the members of the family, and the 
victim for Agni and Soma is only .said to l)e a substitute in explanatory 
and speculative passages, and even there the view is evidently not always 
accepted : its true nature will be explained later. The explanation in the case 
of the ass sacrifice is also most improbable : it treats the sin which is evidently 
by no means a very serious one—the chastity of the Urahmans was evidently 
of a somewhat mild order of virtue—as if it were a deadly sin, a conception 
not at all a favourite one with the priests. 

§4. Coirmnniun and Sacrament in (he Sacrljice 

While in the view of Sir .1. Fra/er the essence of early saerilice is the magic 
art of perpetuating tlie life of the herds and of vegetation and even of man. 
the gift theory of .saerilice has also been declared * to be merely derivative, 
on the ground that it is really a faded renuiant of the saerifiee in which the 
worshippers eat together of the flesh and blood of the deity, thus renewing and 
strengthening the Ixmds lictween themselves on the one hand and the god on 
the other. That such a form of saerifiee existed is Iwyond all doubt attested 
for the Semites, but not for the Babylonians, and there are traces of it in Greek 

* Uldcnlxrg,/tr/. ites I'rtia’, p. 323, n. 1. The Magic Gruppe, Griech. 

' TS. vi. I. 11.6; AB. ii. 0; KB. x. 3; pp. 913 ft.; Cook. Zeus, i. 23-11, 

VB. hi. 8. 4. 21 ; ef, xi. 7. 1. 3 (of the 598. Cf. kUo Keith. .IHS. xxxvi. 108: 

Pacubandh* generally); Keith, Taii- contra, Eitrem, Opferrihu und I'oropfer 

tiriga Saihhitd, i. p. cxiv, der Gricchm und Rdmer, p. 387, n. 4, 

* (1. A.Wilken, Ber. Col./nler7:o/.iii. 225 ff.: ‘ H.bmith. Be/.o/5eniilrs, p.335 ; Reinacb, 

iv. 3.53 ff. For other views see Fraser, Cultes, Mythc$etHeligions,i,9^\ ii. 101. 
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and in other religions.* It is not necessary to insist, as does S. Reinach, that 
the origin of such an offering is totemistic : it is perfectly possible without any 
such system at the base to explain it: 0. Gruppe “ treats this form of sacrifice 
as the oldest and most primitive of all, the effort to obtain directly and most 
effectively a share in the divine power felt in the world. But it is one thing to 
believe in the existence of the sacrifice in this form, and to prove that it is 
the only type of sacrifice, and unless this can be done the gift form of sacrifice 
must continue to stand as an independent form. The objection that the gift 
theory must be later than the communion and sacrament form of sacrifice, 
because the conception of private property is necessary for the making of 
gifts, is not worth the consideration which has been sometimes shown to it. 
It is obvious that, apart from all other considerations, it has from the first been 
fKJSsible to offer to a god material things without any precise conception of 
ownership having been attained. 

Now in the concei)tion of the sacramental communion there are clearly 
present two elements which need not necessarily be combined. It is ])ossiblc 
for the communion to appear by itself alone : the worship))crs are imagined to 
eat and with them the deity eats, so that the deity and his worshippers have 
thus a common bond in the food which they consume : of this the Homeric 
sacrifice’ clearly presents us with a good example, whileanother is given by the 
Latin festival on the Alban Mount.* In the second place, however, there may 
be more than this : the victim may be in some way divine : the most 
developed idea will be found when the victim is imagined as actually Vicing 
an embodiment of the god for the time being, but if may Vie that the victim is 
merely more or less affected by the divine spirit from the fact that the god 
comes to the place of offering, and therefore that the divine spirit affects the 
victim and the place of offering.’ Of the latter idea there is a clear hint in the 
Homeric ritual of saerifiec of an animal victim: the barley seems to have been 
laid on the altar, and then brought into contact with the victim to convey to 
the victim the divine spirit present in the altar, and this idea is confirmed by 
later evidence, .such as the sacrifice at Athens known as the Boiijihonia,* and 


' Karnell, Grerre atid pp. 241 IT. 

A goofi example of the eomiuon meal 
as a means of producing; harmony is 
given in Kuu^-. xii. 8, 0. The same SQtra 
(xiii. 6) prescribes u magic rite, in which 
portions of the members of some 
animals, lion, tiger, he-gout, ram, bull, 
a warrior and u Bruhnuin student are 
to lie eaten, to attain the possession of 
<'ertain qualities ; there is, of course, no 
totemism in all this; Henry, La mafiif 
dann I'lfule anfiyue. pp. xxviii, 87, 03. 

* Cf. Murray's theory {Four Stafieit oj Greek 
Keligion, p. 87), which holds that the 
victim is devoured not as divine, but 
merely to obtain its mana, the diviniza* 


tion arising later. 

* Cf. Lang, The World of Homer, p. 120, with 

Murray, Greek Epi(*, pp. 01 fT. 

* Cf. Wardc Fowler, Homan FeMivaln, 

pp. 05 fT. 

* Cf. the wonjhip paid to the offering im¬ 

plements by the Vedic Indian, to their 
oltae by the Arvul Urelhren (Wurdc 
Fowler, Hrligious Experience of the 
Homan People, pp. 430,480), to the IwIIs 
of their cattle and milk pails by thi 
Todas (Rivers, Todas, p. 438). 

‘ Cf. Keith, Taittiriya SathhUh, i. pp. ev'i- 
viii ; Karnell, CultM of the Greek Suites, 
i. 88-92; Hubert and Mauss, 

Annie sodol. ii. 107 ff., 65, n. 3. 
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apparently the same ideals to be seen in the sprinkling of the moUi salsa on the 
head of the victim in the Roman ritual and of melted butter in the Vedic rite. 

Now in the Vedic ritual, as in the Roman, we find a considerable amount of 
evidence of the eating of the offering by the priests, after the god had partaken 
of it. The essential feature of the ordinary sacrifice is expressed in the solemn 
invocation of the IdS.‘ the sacrificial food derived from the cow, which is 
repeatedly conceived in cow form. She is invoked to come forward, and she 
is expressly called a cow, and, when the god has eaten, shares in her are con¬ 
sumed by the priests and by the sacrificer,’ in so far as he is qualified by being 
a Brahman to partake of the food. The latter restriction is one which we can 
only prove for the later period of the Vedic ritual, but the position of the 
priest at the outset of the ritual is such as to render it most probable that the 
rule was always in full operation in the historical period. The same practice 
applied to all normal kinds of offering, the animal sacrifice and the Soma 
sacrifice Included, though we find in the Aitareya Br&hmana‘ that the king is 
excluded at the royal consecration from the use of Soma and given Sura 
instead. The same rule applies to the Grhya ritual: it is laid down that a man 
should eat nothing without making an offering of a portion of it, every meal 
when an animal is killed for a guest is, as in Homer, a sacrifice.* A Snataka. 
or Brahman student, after he has taken the final bath concluding the student¬ 
ship, is allowed to cat remains of food offered to the gods and to the Manes ; 
in the latter permission, as in the rule that the wife, who wishes offspring, 
should eat a portion of the food offered to the Fathers,* we must doubtless see 
the idea of placing oneself in close touch with the Fathers. In an offering to 
Kijetrapati,* in which the god is represented by a bull, the remains of the 
food arc duly eaten by the relatives, and in another offering, the Madhuparka, 
the Rudras, Adityas, and the All-gods are first fed, then the sacriticer, and 
then a Brahman : if there is no Brahman available, then the food may either 
be thrown into water, or the whole may be consumed by the sacrificer. The 
practice is interesting ; it is clear that in the domestic ritual the rule that the 
only person who may cat the food is the Brahman is not in force : the sacri¬ 
ficer, who is the householder himself—and who may of course be himself a 
Brahman, but need not be—and his relatives ha\e the first claim : after that 

‘ TS. vii. 1. 6. »; V.S. iii. 127 ; ApCS. vi. 8. PeopU, pp. 178 fl. The idea of com- 

8 ; A^iS. i. 7. 7 ; 8. 1 ; i. 10, 1 ; munion was seriously restricted in the 

TB. iii. 5. 8. 1 1 18, 1 ; HiUebrandt, ofncial religion as in Vedic religion. So 

Neu- und Votimondsopjer^ pp. 124 ff.; also in Iran ; cf. Herodotos, i. 132, 

Hubert and Mauas, Annie tociol. ii. 81, where the flesh is not (as stated by 

82, who compare the Christian Moss. Jackson, GIF. ii. 702) eaten by the 

' In Babylon the worshipper did not eat, priests, but used by the sacrificer as he 

though the priests might do so; pleases. 

they,howrvcr,did noteatwiththegod; ' vii. 26 f. 

Faniell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 241, ‘ fGS. ii. 14. 23 ; ii. IS ; iv. S. 10,11, 12. 

S4S. For Home see Warde Fowler, * GGS.iv.3.27; cf. A^S.ii.7.17. 

Roman Idem aj Deity, pp. 38, 30; ' HGS. ii. 0; Keith, JRAS. 1007, pp. 

IMigiom Erperienee oj the Roman 039 ff. 
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the food -which by its contact with the divinity is clearly specially valuable is 
either given to Brahmans, or disposed of in an effectual way. The ritual in 
many cases preserves express statements of the relation of the sacrificer to the 
sacrifice : if he does not eat a portion of it, he is excluding himself from it,' 
the Aitareya BrAhmapa says ; but at the same time it is clear that it is rather 
a serious business: the hot milk in the Dadhigharma offering is expressly 
asked not to injure the partaker of it.’ In some cases the idea of community 
resulting from the sacrifice seems clearly marked: thus the newly married 
couple, after their first entry into the common home, share food together from 
an offering made by the husband ; ’ in the ceremony of the initiation of a 
pupil the teacher gives the pupil to cat of the offering which has just been 
made, saying, ‘ May Agni place wisdom in thee ’; * the sacrificer partakes of 
the offering of butter, which he and the priest have together touched before 
the sacrifice of Soma, and thus embodies in himself the idea of fidelity which 
was created by the touching; ‘ the mother eats part of the food which is 
given with ceremonial rites to the infant as its first solid nutriment,* a practice 
in which Oldenberg ’ sees the idea of securing for her future children the 
strength given by the rite to the existing child, but which is far more simply 
explained as a mere ceremony of communion. Po.ssibly here too maj- be 
added the case of the ass sacrifice of the Brahman student which has already 
been noted : it may be conceived that the victim is made efficacious for its 
special purpose by the bringing it near to the god by sacrifiee. 

The same efficacy of the sacrifice is to be seen in cases where the offering 
produces its result by contact,* not by ordinary eating. Thus in place of 
eating food together the husband and wife may rub each other’s hearts with 
the offering,’ and at the end of the three days of continence enjoined upon 
them the remains of tlie offerings arc rubbed into the body of the bride.'" 
Similarly, if on the way to their home the car breaks, an offering is made, and 
the remains rubbed on the mended part." The horses which are to engage in 
the race in the Vajapeya sniff the offering in order to gain swiftness ; '• the 
cows are driven so as to snuff the fragrance of the offering made in the fire ; 
in the Soma sacrifice, the Vajapeya, the piling of the fire, and the Sautramani 
alike occur cases in wiiich the offering is used to rub the sacrificer to conv'cy t<* 
him strength and healing." At the animal sacrifice by touching the victim the 


' AB. vii.26.2: cf.TA. v. B. 12. 

’ VS. xxxvili. 10. 

• GGS.ii. 8.18 ; MB. i. 3. 8 : doubtless the 
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‘ HGS. i.4. 9. 

‘ Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 362. It must \ye 
taken that Wardc FovfleriHfUgious Ex¬ 
perience of the Homan People, p. 181)»» 
wrong in holding that the fleah which 
was eaten by the priests had lost its 
boUneMi though i n theoaseoflran Hero 
dotoa(i. 182)gives the same impression. 


‘ GGsS.i. 27. 11. 

Ret. den Veda,' p. 833, n. 8. 

■ Huljert and Mauss, Annie $ociol. ii. 70 ff. 

• AGS. i. 8. 9. 
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gacrificer is brought into contact with the sacrifice,* and when, in the case of 
an offering to Rudra, the cakes are hung up on a tree, the sacrificer should 
touch them and win healing power.* 

On the other hand, when the deities to whom the offerings are made are 
terrible, it is clearly natural that the offering should be regarded as not 
suitable for human consumption : in Greece the offerings to the dead and the 
ehthotiian divinities were not normally eaten. So in India, when rice cakes are 
offered to the Fathers, the sacrificer refrains from eating them : he merely 
smells them ; * it is normally not right to partake of an offering to Rudra ; * 
if an offering is made for one who seeks thus to find death, at the consecration 
one should only smell, not taste : * in another ease, the Dadhigharma, or 
offering of hot sour milk, the remains of the sacrifice may be eaten by priests 
who have undergone the consecration, but not by others who are less well 
fortified for the risk ; ‘ it is the native explanation,* and it is reasonable 
enough to hold that the mere smelling is a compromise between the necessity 
of partaking as normally and the danger of the action. The terrible character 
of the offering is further indicated by other usages : when an offering is made 
to the Uaksases, to Rudra, to the Fathers, or the Asuras, or when an im- 
|)recation is made,* the sacrificer should touch water. When an offering is 
made to the Fathers,* in one case, the sacrificer looks north, whereas the 
quarter of the Fathers is the south ; when he offers to Rudra, he looks south, 
for Uudra's ]»lacc is in the north, and the offerei is constantly bidden not to 
turn round after an offering to Rudra, which is explicable only by the view 
that the dread god is on the scene in bodily jircsence. We may here also 
include the theory, already mentioned, of some theologians that the victim to 
Agni and Soma at the Agnisfoma should not be eaten : it may have seemed to 
some that the jirescnec of the gods Agni and Soma made the victim too 
dangerous to permit of close contact. Rut the general rule was that it should 
be eaten as is in one ease expressly stated. 

On the other hand, it was always possible to eat of even the offering to a 
dread god ; thus in the ease of the offering of an animal to the god Rudra,’" 
which is to be made in a part from whidi the village cannot be seen, we meet 
with the same phenomenon as has already been seen in two cases in which it is 


■ T.S. vi. 3. 8. ], 2 ; V**. ui. 8. 1 ; Hubert 

and Muusk, Ann^c uncial, ii. 07, n. 1. 

■ VB. ti. 0. 2. 10. 
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Ap^'S. viii. 0. a, 12 ; K^'S, iv. 1. 20 ; 
V. 0. 18. 

< Ac;s. tv. 8. .*11. 

» K(,’S. xKfi. 0. 2. 

• KVS. X. 1. 20. 

’ TB. i. 3. 10. 7. 

* i.10.0; KVS.i. 10.14. 

• ('H.xiv, 2.2.35,3b. 
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not banished in HGS, or ApGS. That 
the nte is known to the Kigveda is 
wholly unproved. 
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allowed to eat of an offering to the dead. It is expressly said that the sacriliccr 
must not eat any part of the victim, that he must not let the wind of it blow 
upon him, that he must not take any part of it into the village, and that he 
must keep his folk away from the place of offering, all clear proofs of the pre¬ 
sence of the god, but it is also stated that he may eat of it on an express 
injunction, and that then the eating will bring him great luck. It is an error 
to underestimate' the value of this evidence : it proves that the nature of the 
effect on the offering is to fill it with holy power, and that the eating of part 
of it conveys that holy power, which may be well worth having in some 
special cases,* though normally when Rudra is the god concerned men may not 
care to come too near to it. From this point of view also we can understand 
the true force of the fact that the blood of the \ ictim was not partaken of by 
the priest and the sacrificer : in this Hillebrandt * has seen a ground of dis¬ 
tinction between the Indian and the Semitic theory of sacrifice, in which the 
blood is precisely the essential thing, which the worshippers desire to share, 
as is seen in the horrid Arabian rite reported by Nilus in which the worshippers 
cat the victim uncooked and take care to save all the blood, while in the Vedic 
view the blood is impure and given to the Raksases,* It is not that the blood 
is impure : it is rather that it is particularly full of the divine iwwer, doubtless 
as the seat of life of the animal, and the part into wliich the divine spirit can 
most easily enter, and thus is offered not to men but to spirits, often it is clear 
to the snakes * as the representatives of the earth sjjirit, an idea which explains 
also the Greek theory of purification by blood : the person purified thus by 
the use of blood places himself in communion with the goddess of the 
earth.* 

It is true that, as has been pointed out by Oldenberg ’ and others, the 
theory of the sacrifice as a communion with the deity, whether by the direct 
rite of eating with him, or as a sacrament through eating a victim, which 
has become impregnated in some degree with the deity, is not recognized 
as such in the formulae of the ritual : we simply find nothing of the view 
that the worshippers are eating together with the god in order to renew their 
relationship. The solitary prescription above mentioned regarding the victim 
to Agni and Soma does not hint at this view at all : it merely refers to the 
theory which is several times expressed in the Bruhmanas that man is the 


' Oldcnberg, lUt, des V’eda*, p, 3S7, n. 1. 
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original victim,' and that other victims are substitutes. We might expect to 
find the theory recognized in the case of the Soma sacrifice, when Soma was 
identified with the moon, and the BrShmanas ’ do tell us that Soma is killed 
when he is pressed for the Soma drink, and that what is drunk at the rite is the 
moon, hut ail this remains merely an expression of the fact that the moon 
decays and is supposed to be drunk up by the gods in heaven, and analogously 
by the gods on earth, the priests who have the knowledge of the mystery of the 
identity of the Soma plant and the moon. The conditions w’hich might have 
developed a conception of the sacrifice as a communion of men both inter se 
and with the god, and as a sacrament through the feeding on a victim which is 
really an embodiment of the god, were present only in germ, and they do not 
seem to have generated the consciousness of the sacramental nature of the 
offering, although the effort to assimilate the victim to the god was always 
present and effective. The victim was preferably an animal which was a 
t heriomorphic form of the god, bulls to Indra, goats to Pu.san and to Agni, and 
so on; the sex was a.ssimilated and the colour chosen with regard to the 
nature of the god.’ None the less we must admit that, whatever the reason, 
the Indians of the Vedic period, like the Romans, differed radically and vitally 
from the Semites who practised the sacramental sacrifice in the fact * that, 
though the animal victim might be chosen for its close connexion with the 
deity and in the actual offering be filled with the divinity, they did not in their 
normal thought press this \'iew to the conclusion that the offering really caiised 
the death of the god. Further, though the Vedic Indian recognized that by 
eating the remains of the offering he was bringing himself into close com¬ 
munion with the divine power and that the victim was in some .sense .semi¬ 
divine, he did not feel that in the death of the victim there was perishing some 
person essentially of kin to him, and therefore to be lamented, as the per¬ 
formers t)f (ireek sacrifices in several eases may have lamented the victim, or 
for whose death punishment was nec^es.sary. as suggested by the ritual of the 
Bouphonia. Even in aJiimal sacrifice there is no trace of kinship with man, 
though we have the clearest evidence of the desire to deprecate the anger of the 
kin of the dead l)cast ’ and the recognition of the fact that the victim will have 
I)Ower to confer richness in cattle as acceptable to the gods,* and there is no trace 
in the ritual of disapproval of the slayer as suggested by Hubert and Mauss.’ 

It is dillleult also to ascertain what clement of ecstatic enjoyment of the 
sense of union with the deity entered into the sacrificial ritual.* The gods. 


‘ VB vi.2. l.all. : i.Z. .t. 0 ; MS.lii. 10. 2 ; 
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we leam later, once appeared in bodily presence at the offering, but had 
ceased to do so, but this is not conclusive against the natural belief that the 
singers in their sacrifices believed themselves actually to behold the gods whom 
they invoked. We find prayers ' for the eye of Agni to enable the worshipper 
to ^hold the demons and sorcerers, a plant has the power to make demons 
Wsible, the dicer sees the dancing Apsarases, and in the stress of battle we may 
safely assume that Indians who prayed to their gods had \isions, as in 
medieval or modern days, in which they beheld the objects of their invocation 
lending them divine aid. Ks]>eeially in the invocations of Indra, the Maruts. 
and the Agvins, all gods of especially concrete character, who arc of present 
help in time of trouble, do we find indications which suggest that the priest 
believed that the gods would, if duly praised, reveal themselves to his longing 
vision.® Possibly too we may reckon here the prayers in the Apri hymns 
which bid the divine doors open wide to admit the gods to the offering, and 
the conception of the path of the gods to the heaven may be due to this cause. 
The Fathers, we know, appeared to their worshippers, for we hear of Yatus 
who smuggle themselves in among them assuming their form. 

The offering produces also another sense of communion, in the divine 
ecstasy produced by the Soma drink. The Vedic poets ha\ e not the gift of 
imaginative description of a Euripides, and wc find but little c.\prcssion of the 
state of mind produced by imbibing the powerful potion. Still it is clear that 
those who drink can say, ‘ We have found the light, we have become immortal,' 
and that they truly feel the joy they asserted, even if they cannot claim, like 
the partaker of the sacred rite at Eleusis, ' to have escaped e\’il and found 
what is better’. The classical expre-ssion of this ecstatic state is found in the 
hymn ® w'hich tradition, in all probability with justice, holds to he the ex¬ 
pression of Indra’s mind after he has drunk the Soma. The worlds are his 
plaything, he rises aloft in his joy, he si)eeds on the wings of the wind. Ecstasy, 
naturally enough, is specially the product of drinking the Soma, who is hailed 
as the kind friend and father, who grants length of days, for this boon is 
eagerly desired by the Vedic mystic, as it is by the later Yogin. But similar 
(x>wers arc ascribed by the Athar\ aveda ‘ to the remains of the saerifieial 
offering, full of the divine power, and to the porridge {odana)} which, eaten, 
gives the worshipper the feeling of attaining the heaven, and in the Agni 
worship there are fainter traces of the deselopmcnt of a more relined form 
of mystic speculative activity. 

Another aspect of sacrifice which has some affinity to a .spell and a sacra¬ 
ment is that emphasized by Hubert and Mauss »in their theory of the nature 
of sacrifice, based on the evidence in the main of the Old Testament and the 

‘ RV. X. 87.1* : AV. iv. ZO ; vii. 1011. 8. ’ RV. x. 110. 
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Vedic ritual. Their attention has been attracted by the fact that a sacrifice 
produces a definite effect in the performer and the means which he employs : 
he is filled with a sacred spirit as is the victim which he offers, a fact of which 
we have already seen instances, and which cannot be for a moment called in 
question. The Dlk^ or preliminary consecration, and the concluding bath, 
whic^h provides a means of removing from man in some degree the excessive 
sanctity with which he has become endued in the process of offering, are 
significant proofs of this aspect of sacrifice. The sacrifice, many as are the 
uses which can be made of it, has an essential unity in that it aims at the 
establishment of communication between the sacred and the profane world 
by means of a victim, that is, a thing which is destroyed in the course of the 
ceremony. As opposed to Robertson Smith, the authors lay stress on the fact 
that the victim acquires its sacred character in the rite, and does not jx)ssess it 
normally ab extra, a fact which makes it well adapted for the accomplishment 
of the most varied ends : the current which runs through it can pass to the 
sky from the earth or vice versa equally well. The motive of this desire to 
enter into relations with the powers above is simple enougli: man sees in them 
the source of life, and is anxious to attain as close contact with them as possible. 
But immediate contact would be fatal, and would unfit man for secular life, 
as is indeed the case with priests of too great sanctity like the unfortunate 
Klamen Dialis ^ or the Emperor of Japan : therefore he interposes an inter¬ 
mediary, who at the same time serves as a substitute for the sacrifleer himself. 
This victim must be dispatched to the other world ; its soul is liberated by 
death, with its own permission, for it becomes by the sacrifice a powerful 
being which no man would seek to irritate, and its body thereafter may be 
destroyed, whether by being consumed entirely by fire as in the Hebrew 
holocaust, or by being eaten by the priest or the worshippers, or again its 
skio or other portion may merely be brought into close contact with the 
worshipper. Incidentally the sacrifice accomplishes much more than its mere 
immediate aim : if the victim offered by the consecrated man serves to secure 
him his close relationship with the gods, it also sends the spirit of the victim to 
strengthen and multiifiy the species. All sacrifice is essentially social: it 
involves negation by the individual, but it strengthens the divine which is the 
ideal representative of the social unit, and thus indirectly benefits the indivi¬ 
dual himself, A further development of sacrifice in its ideal form is the con¬ 
ception of the sacrifice of the god himself, when the intermediary disappears 
in iota. 

Brilliant as is the presentation of this theory, it is difficult not to feel that 
it is open to the same objection as must be taken to the theory of religion 
presented by Durkheim * in his exposition of totemism as the earliest stage of 
religion. Religion with him also is essentially a social fact: the totem is the 

Warde Fowler, Retigiouj £J7>enencr 0/(Ac (191S). Contrast C. C. J. Webb, Group 
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material object in which the conception of the unity of the primitive social 
group materializes itself. In both theories we have a tendency to find in 
primitive religion conceptions of too great elaboration and difficulty Durk- 
heim himself, however, does not abandon the gift theory in practice: he regards 
the gift as essential: the gods created by the collective mind of the group are 
the protectors and guardians of the group, but at the same time they require 
the gifts of the individuals to secure their existence and power. It is clear 
that much of Hubert and Mauss’s theory is borne out bv facts, and the doctrine 
that in the sacrifice the victim becomes peculiarly holy is valuable and correct, 
accounting naturally as it does for many peculiarities of the sacrifice, and 
affording in all probability the best explanation of the origin and development 
of the doctrine of slaying a god. But the siew that the sacrifice is primarily an 
offering to please the god seems to be borne out by every probability, and by 
the undoubted fact that the sacrifice was normally so understood throughout 
antiquity. In this regard it is impossible not to feel that the authors bas e 
allowed themselves to be influenced unduly by the theories of the Brahmanas 
as to the nature of sacrifice, and have underestimated the ])urely spcculatis c 
and learned character of these suggestions. The objection to ttie gift theory 
insisted upon by Jevons > which represents it as unworthy of the relation 
of god and man is open to the criticism that it sets too high a standard for the 
beginning of religion. Moreover, the gift theory of sacrifice has the advantage 
that it affords in conjunction with other simiile conceptions a jierfcctly natural 
origin for the various forms of offering : the sacramental rite in its simplest 
form of eating with the god follows naturally from the jirimitivc conception 
that a sharing the same food confei-s similarity of nature, assi.stcd pcrhajis, as 
Jevons holds, by the joyous feast celebrated by the worshipjicrs at the 
moment when they feel that by their offering they have deprecated the wrath 
of the god and secured his loving-kindness to themselves and their families. 
From this form of the sacramental meal, coupled with the principle of sanctity 
of the offering at the sacrifice, is easily deduced the view that the victim which 
is being offered is the god himself cmliodicd for the time being in the victim : 
Jevons himself explains in a somewhat analogous way the conception of 
eating the god which found a place in the Mexican worship. But it would 
doubtless be a mistake to assume that the idea of the death of the god was 
always produced in this way only : we must take into account the life and 
death of nature and the harvest rites in which the spirit of the corn is assumed 
to die in the cutting of the corn, and to revi\ e in the growth of the young corn 
in the spring, and in which the spirit of the corn, when the harvest is reaped, 
though outworn, is deemed to seek to avoid its doom by passing into some 
animal, bird, or man, and is killed in order that it may revive afresh in the 
spring. But this conception is not develojied in Vedic ritual so far as it is 
recorded, nor has it any necessary connexion with sacrifice : moreover, 
it is at least probable that in many' cases there has been confusion between the 
‘ Idea of God in Early Religions, pp. 78 IT. 
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killing of evil spirits, wizards supposed to endanger the crop, and the slaying 
of corn spirits proper.' In Vedic religion at any rate the conception of grain 
as containing a spirit is hardly to be found : the one piece of evidence from 
the ceremony of the VarunapraghSsas * adduced by Hubert and Mauss • 
is far from being convincing. 

Jevons ‘ insists that all sacrifice involves essentially the idea of drawing 
near to the god and making an offering to secure his favour, a step adopted 
originally when the community felt that its god was alien from it through 
the misconduct of one of its members, and had to be propitiated by tokens of 
refK'titance. The offering brought need not be consumable ; if it were, it might 
easily be eaten after acceptance by the worshippers in a festival of joy at the 
feeling of reunion with their god. At first offerings are only occasional, 
evoked by fear of the anger of the god, who, however, is recognized to be justly 
wrath and to be also merciful and willing to forgive his worshippers, but the 
habit of solemn feasting on these occasions is gradually adopted in respect of 
the harvest fruits, when, as in the case of the occasional offerings, the wor¬ 
shippers first sacrifice to the god, before they jmrtakc of the fruits of the earth. 
But, as the fruits are thus sacred, they come to be regarded as divine, and as 
divine they take the rank of deities, the spirits of vegetation, to whom he 
denies in their own right divine status. Sacrifice thus is from the first much 
more than a gift offering or covenant offering; it is also not a communion 
feast, though both the gift and the communion theory of sacrifice arc natural 
ways of interpreting the rite, which are adopted by the worshippers. In his 
view the gift theory is essentially irreligious; from it no true religion could 
spring. This, however, appears a decidedly d\>bious assertion ; it is by no 
means obvious that the presenting of gifts to a god in the hope of favour, 
without consciousness ol sin or divine wrath, is not an essentially primitive 
form of sacrifice. 


§ 5 . The Materials of the Sacrifice 

On the gift theory of sacrifice it is natural that man should offer what he 
delights to feed upon, and in point of fact this undoubtedly is the rule in the 
great majority of cases : the Vedic Indians practised agricultural as well as 
pastoral pursuits, and we find therefore that they offered to the gods, not only 
milk in its various forms, as curd or melted butter in several varieties, but also 
grain, barley and rice, which served to make different kinds of cakes, or were 
mixed with milk or curds to form variegated messes. These materials served 
to satisfy many needs, but the animal and the Soma offerings were of still 
greater consequence in the eyes of the priest, though they must have been 
numerically very few in comparison with the sacrifices of simple materials. 

• Weflermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs con- * Ap^S. viii. 5. 42 ; vi. 1 IT,, 10 ff. 
nreted with Agriculture ... in Morocco^ ’ Op. ctl.» p. Ill, n. 5. 
pp. OS IT.; Keith, JHAS. 1010, p. i>46. * Idea of Godin Early BeligionStpp. 00-107. 
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Libations of water, not of blood as in Greece, for the dead were evidently 
directly connected with the coneeption of the thirst of the Fathers. Wild 
products such as wheat or sesame were reserved for Rudra, sesame (frains were 
peculiar to the dead, and a puerile desire to assimilate the offerings to the 
gods appears in the rules that for Night and Dawn an offering of milk from 
a black cow with a white calf was appropriate,* that for the dead should be 
used the milk of a cow which has lost its own and is bringing up a strange calf • 
that black > rice is the proper offering to Nirrti,‘ that cakes for Agni should ^ 
offered on eight, those for Indra on eleven, those for the Aditvas on twelve 
potsherds, because the metres connected with these deities have those numbers 
of syllables, and so on in unending detail. 

The Bnihmanas set forth a list of live victims among animals, man, the 
horse, oxen, sheep, and goats : in praidicc the last three are the common 
victims, and the goat is the most usual of all ; wild animals, lish. birds, the 
pig, and the dog are excluded ; the last two were not eaten, the others rarely, 
but it is possible that in their case jiractical difliculties may explain their 
exclusion from use. At the horse sacrifice, it is true, enormous lists of offerings 
of all sorts of animals are enumerated : the rule is, however, admitted that 
the wild animals were to be set free, and it is absurd to sujipose that the lists 
were ever seriously meant to be followed. On the other hand, the offering of 
the horse is contrary to the jiraetiee, for the eating of horse-flesh, though never 
in all likelihood unknown in India," and though jiracti.sed by many jieoples in 
ancient, medieval, and modern limes, seems rare in India. It may be con¬ 
sidered ’ as serving either to make swift the god, who thus appropriates the 
swiftness of the animal offcTc'd, and through the god to strengthen the man, or 
as is less likely it may be held to be merely dictated by the desire directly to 
secure the offerer the strength of the steed, or again it may be due merely to 
the feeling that the highest beast is in place at a great offering r to this 
question we shall return again. In the ease of the offering of an ass to Nirrti 
the aim to secure the replacement of virility by the offerer is obvious, and 
reduces the offering to its real character, a magic rite dignified by the intro¬ 
duction of the goddess and the form of sacrifice. The offering of a fish-otter 
to Apari) Napat * is possibly to be attributed to the same idea : the otter 
suggests and creates the desired water, but it may also fall under the general 
rule of assimilation of the victim to the nature of the deity. 


^ VS. xvii.70; so often in nia^^ic; Henry, 
La magie dam Vlnde antique, p. 52. 

* AB. vii. 2 ; ^:B.xii.5. 1.4 ; TS.i, 8. 5. 1, 

and oft£n. 

* Red victims for the goda, black for the 

Fatben, are uaual; Caland, TodUn^ 
gebrUuehe, p. 173. 

* TS.i. 8. 9. 1 ; v. 8. 1. 13. 

* Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 847. The Suovc- 

taurilia of Roman religion have no 
precitc parallel. In Greece we hear of 


triads of victims, Ihe Trittoia, ram, 
bull, iu*-g<mt; Stengel, Opjerbrduche, 
pp. 195, 19U. 

* Mah&vagga, vi. 28. 11. On thii point of. 
Hcinach, Culles, Mytka et Heligiona, 
ill. 124; von Schroeder (Arische Re- 
Uigion, ii. 374 ff.) believes that tbe 
eating of horseflesh and its offering to 
the sun are lndo>Kuropean. 

’ Oldenberg, HtL dea Ved^, p. 856. 

' Kauv. cxxvii 
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This practice of assimilation is obvious and natural: it is not indeed 
strictly logical that, because a god is said to be a bull, he should eat bulls, for 
the Vedic Indian never in any time known to us thought that Indra or any 
other god ' was merely a bull, but the connexion of ideas by which, in choosing 
a special victim, the form of the god suggested the choice is plain and obvious, 
and agrees with the conception that by eating certain animals certain qualities 
are attained by men; by eating bulls the god strengthens his nature in its 
bull aspect. Hence we find that Indra receives bulls and buffaloes,* P&wn 
goats, Agni with his fire and smoke a goat with a black neck,’ the Maruts a 
speckled cow or a speckled animal because of their sp>eckled mother,* 
the ruddy Afvins a red goat,’ the sun and Yama a white and a black goat 
resjjectively, Tvas^r * a sjjecial kind of goat because it occurs in his myth, 
and so on. Hut we must not exaggerate the rule of agreement whether in 
character, sex, or colour. The Maruts sometimes have a barren cow or a ewe. 
Sarasvati a he-goat, Mitra and Varuna a barren cow ; ’ in other cases the 
colour depends on the object of the offering, not on the god, as when a black 
victim brings rain,* and a red victim is offered by a priest with red raiment to 
destroy a foe.’ It is fK)ssible, of course, that eases where the sex of the 
victim does not agree may be explained ” by changes in the ritual, which 
has altered the allocation of v'ictims to different gods, but for this theory there 
is hardly any real ground, as the rule of correspondence in Indian as in 
(Ireek and Uoman religion is merely an approximate rule, and of no more 
than empirical validity. 

The victim has to be killed, so that it shall make no sound and so that 
there shall be no effusion of blood : it seems to have been usually strangled : 
the cruel method of killing recorded by Ilaug is not shown to have existed at 
any early period." Stress is laid in the verse addressed to it on the fact that it 
is not really I)eing killed. The omentum of the victim, a i)art rich in fat, is then 
extracted and offered up : thereafter the remaining parts are divided for 
offering, a rice cake is offered, portions of the remainder of the flesh are 
offered to the gods with formulae recalling the fact that the omentum has 
already been used, and the priest and other Brahmans eat the rest, keeping 
only the tail for the final part of the rite. The same division of the ceremony 
is observed in the animal offerings to the Fathers made at the Astaka offering, 
and the distinetion must Ik- very old." The separate treatment of the omentum 


' Cf. Raixon in Cook. Zmi, i. 71S, and 
Cook's own doubtless correct view of 
the motive for the selection of bulls 
and cams in special os victims for Zeus 
(i.684, 717, 718), 

• Hlllebrandt, Ytd. Myth. i. *31. 

• VS. xxiv. 1 . 

< K^S. xiv. S. 11 ; TS.ii.l.e.S. 

• gB. V. 4. ♦. 1. 

• K^S. viii.t). 1 ; RV. i. 101. 8 (btula). 

' Weber, fnd. Stud. x. 3S0, 8 S 8 , 8 B 8 , 894. 


■ TS. ii. 1. 8. 5, 

• K^S. xxii. 8. 14, IS. 

'* Oldenberg, Bel. des I’eda*, p. 850. 

•' Schwab, Attind. Thieropfer, pp. 112 IT.; 

AB.ii. 0; TB. iii. 0.11.1 IT. 

” AGS. ii. *. 18, 14 ; cf. ApDS.i.0.18. 28. 
The omentum is the self of the victim 
(TS. vi. 8. B. 8) and its sacrificial eientent 
(TS. iii. 1. 5. 2 ; (:B. iii. 8. 2. 28 ; AB. 
ii. 18. 0). 
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is proved for the Iranians by Strabo,* who explains that the soul only of the 
victim was given to the gods, except that a small piece of the omentum was 
put in the fire, and a corresponding distinction is to be found in the directions 
of Leviticus * regarding the sin and other offerings. It certainly seems to 
have been an early idea that the burning of the omentum made a sweet smell 
for the god : the Zulus burn it while leaving the rest of the victim untouched, 
believing that the spirits come and partake of it without lca\ ing any trace of 
their feast. In this may be seen some evidence of the process of the transfer 
of the use of fire to its later employment as the normal way of conveying the 
offering to the gods.* The blood, as we ha\ e seen, was left for the Raksases,* 
along with the excrements, &c., of the I'ictim, with which may be compared the 
practice of offering to the same powers oddments of the offerings of grain- 
stuffs, perhaps merely to deprecate their interference b\' this cheaj) form of 
sacrifice; but it is possible, as we have seen, that the offering to the Raksases 
must be taken seriously as an offering to chthonian powers of the earth, as is 
suggested by the fact that the snakes are often conceii ed as receiving blood. 

There is nothing here to interfere with the usual view that the sacrifice is 
essentially a gift offering, not a relic of totemism, or of the offering of a \ egeta- 
tion spirit or, earlier, of a spirit of animal life, in order to keep it ever young. 
No such explanation is at all requisite in order to explain the connexion of the 
gods with particular victims, nor to explain the silent death of the victim, 
from which the princijial celebrants avert their heads, or the efforts to per¬ 
suade it that it is not being killed, a device applied also to the tree which 
is being cut for the sacrificial post. The death of the victim is that of an 
animal with a soul which could be wroth, and also full of the divine spirit- • 
sometimes so full, as in the case of the \'ictim for Agni and Soma, that some 
would not eat of it—and it is a dreadful thing, therefore, to slay it, though 
necessary. Apart, however, from the j)lace of offering, the animal is merely 
an ordinary animal, and therefore it is difficult to read into the sacrifice more 
than the theory of a gift, sometimes with magic qualities.'’ 

The question of the human sacrifice is of importance, as in it we should 
expect to find, if anywhere, the clearest recognition of the nature of sacrifice. 
Here, however, the material is wholly inadequate to establish any result. In 
one case we have perfectly good proof that down to a comj)arutively late date * 


‘ XV. 782 ; Vendidad, xviii. 70 ; Catullus, 
89 ; cf. the special treatment of the 
ezte in Roman worship ; Warde Fowler. 
Religiout Experimcc of the Roman 
People, p. 181. 

’ iv and vii. 

* Oldenberg, op. cit,', pp. 358 ft. 

‘ TS. i. a. 9. 2 : Ap^S. vii. 18. 14 ; AB. 
ii.7. 1,10 ; A(S.iii. 8.1 ; so in the cose 
of the blood in the cooking of the heart 
of the victim (KfS. vi. 7.18). 

* Keith, TaitHHya Samhiid, i. pp. cv-eviii. 


For the averted heads of the priests cf. 
the eapile operto of the Roman ritual 
(as opposed to the Greek), which may be 
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world (cf. Reinacb, CuIUm, Mylhei et 
Religions, 1. 800 ft.), but which may be 
merely a more efficacious means of 
escaping recognition by the soul of tlie 
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• fB. vi. 2. 1. 89 ff. ; vii. 5. 2. Iff.; cf. 
i’. Sartori, Zeit.f, Ethn. i. 32 ff. 
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in the building up of the great altar for the fire ritual, a construction of such 
elaboration that it was doubtless a rare feature in the ritual, it was customary 
to sacrifice five \'ictims, including a man, to build their heads into the altar, 
and to throw their bodies into the water whence the clay for the making of 
fire-bricks was taken, in order to give it abiding strength. Here, however, we 
cannot ignore the obvious fact that under the fashion of a sacrifice, last per¬ 
formed on earth by fyilparna Sfiyakayana, we have dressed up the old 
practice of giving a building strength by associating it with guardian spirits 
of Ihedead, a usage which has persisted in India down to the most recent times. 
The other cases in which human sacrifices have been seen are extremely 
doubtful.’ The ritual texts, indeed, and some late Brahmana evidence agree 
in describing a Purusamedha, ‘ human sacrifice ’, w'hieh follows but on a more 
gorgeous scale the horse sacrifice. We have no reason to believe that it was 
ever a primitive rite : the effort of Hillebrandt ” to show that the passage in 
the funeral hymn in the Rig\cda,® which has been supposed to apply to the 
widow of the dead man in the funeral service, really applies to the widow of 
the king, who is supposed, as in the horse sacrifice, to lie beside the victim, is 
a tour de force. If ever the sacrifice was performed, it must merely have been 
an isolated act, produced by the speculations of the priests. There is clear 
evidence that the sacrifice of the mythical Purusa was in some cases at least 
taken as the model of the supposed human sacrifice. Possibly here and there 
myth generated the ritual: there is no coneeivablc reason to believe in view 
of the evidence that the ritual generated the myth. 

.More worth consideration perhaps is the legend of ^'unahfejia; * in it 
Harifeandra the king ]jromises to sacrifice his son to Varupa, if the god will 
give him a son : but, when the child is attained, he defers the offering until he 
manages to obtain a Brahman Ajigarta, who consents to sell his son ^'unahfepa 
for a vicarious saerifiee, the king having been afllieted by Varuiia with dropsy 
and thus recalled to the sense of his duty. When the father binds the son to 
the [wst and is about to slay him, the gods set him free in answer to his prayer 
and he is adopted by one of the |>ricsts present at the rite, Vi^vamitra, 
leaving his wicked father, while Varuna frees the king from his disease. The 
sa<'riiiee was to have taken place at the royal consecration and the rule is laid 
down that at the consecration of the king the priest must tell the tale, and 
thus free the king from all sin and the fetters of Varuna. It has been suggested 
therefore, very naturally, by Weber * that we have here the trace of an old 
practice of human saerifiee at the rife which has been aladishcd, the tale 
instead showing how the practice was done away with. The storj', as it is 
recorded, is obviously meaningless, as the king undertakes to slay the son 
which is sent to him, and the motive is as it stands therefore an absurd one. 

' Keith, op. fit. i. pp. cxxxvii-rxi. * .^B. vii. 18 ff.; *v. 17 0.; Roth, Ind. 

• ZDMU. xl. r08. Stud.i. 487-6* ; Keith, HOS. xxv. 61 B. 

* X. 18. 8 ; Keith, JRAS. 1907, p. 226 ; ' R^asHya, pp. 47 fl.; HiUebnindt, Val. 

Oldcnbcrg, G<1A. 1907, p. 218, n, 1. Myth. iii. 82, n. 3. 
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The Brahman Ajigarta fares very hardly at the hands of the narrator, and one 
motive in it is clearly the connexion of funah9epa with the family of VifvS- 
mitra. The most that can be deduced from it in favour of human sacrifice 
is that it is possibly a far-off and dim reminiscence of a possible offering of the 
son of a hing in time of distress as a sin offering. Obviously such a story 
allows us to see in it other explanations, for instance that it is an echo of the 
slaying of the divine king or of his son in him—if so, a very distant and dis¬ 
torted echo, or that it is due to totemism. In view, however, of the lack of 
better evidence of any kind for totemism or slaj-ing the divine king,* the 
piacular explanation may stand, if it is realized that the tradition is clearly 
so distorted that we do not know what it means. The conclusion is an im¬ 
portant one : in later India there are not a few traces of human sacrifice, 
and offerings to Kali have taken place within recent years : the aborigines had 
clearly no hesitation in following c;ertain forms of worshif) which involve<l 
human sacrifice,* but the Brahmans remained, like the Homan priests, superior 
to this particularly unlovable peculiarity of the human mind. 

The most important of all offerings in the eyes of the ])rirst was certainly 
the Soma, as is proved by the fact that the lligvcda in the main is a collection 
based on the Soma sacrifice, though not c.\clusi^'cly (lc\’otcd to it. The 
question of the origin and nature of the plant is insoluble : the efforts made 
to identify it have led to interesting investigations.® but to no sure result, and 
the only thing certain is that the j)lant, which has been used in modern India 
as the Soma plant, is one which would not be considered by modern tastes as 
at all pleasant in the form of pressed juice mixed with water. We arc unable 
naturally to say wliat woidd seem )>lcasant to the \’edic Indian : we know 
that surfeit in the drink had disagreeable results. Curiously enough too we 
do not know whether the drink was really pojjular outside the circle of priests, 
who took it sacrificially : there is just enough evidence in the lligveda ‘ 
to suggest that it was a popular drink, though the normal civil drink is SurS. 
This beverage was made from a decoction of herbs of various sorts, and seems 
to have had characteristics which ally it to beer on the one hand and brandy 


^ Either in India or flsewhcrc, save piucu- 
larly ; sec Lung, Magic and Heligion 
(London, 1901). In ^'unuti^epu's case 
we should have to admit the custom 
of sacrificing the son in place of the 
king (Frazer, The Dying God, pp. 100 ff.) 
and to hold that the king really wanted 
a son in order to save his own life, all of 
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* For human sacrifice in Greek and Semitic 
religion, see Famell, Greece and Babylon, 
pp. ^44 6 ; for the scanty evidence in 
Rome, Warde Fowler, Religioue Ex¬ 
perience of the Roman People, pp. 83, 
320 ft.; Cicborius, ROm. Stud., pp. 7 ft. 


for Gcniuiiiy, Helm, Altgerm. Hel. \.2^Z\ 
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* Max MUllcr, BiagraphieH of M’ords, pp. 
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217 ff.; Meyer (Oeeck. d. Alt.* II. i. 
p. 903) holds that Bactriu and the 
Western Himalaya wasits original home 
and therefore the home of the Aryans 
(Indo-lranianN). 

‘ RV, viii, 09. 8-10. 
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on the other ; that it was intoxicating is proved by the ill repute in which it 
normally was held, and by its very limited use at the sacrifice, in the SautrS- 
mapl, where it figures in the rite by which excess in Soma drinking is cured, 
and at the Vsjapeya, in both cases in rites which appear to owe their present 
form to priestly action. There is, however, enough evidence to indicate that 
the corresponding Avestan Hura was used in the offering. 

Oldenberg ' is inclined to suggest that the plant was never very popular : 
that it really took the place of the old Indo-European mead,‘ and that 
therefore it was traditionally the subject of sacred use and appreciation with¬ 
out having any very real claim to pleasantness of character. It is possible 
that this was so, but it is not very natural, and it seems more reasonable to 
suppose that the mead of the older period was fully replaced by a really 
pleasant drink. The term Madhu, which is properly honey, is applied to it in 
the Higveda, though not in the Avesta ; the origin of the use is uncertain : 
it is especially connected in the mythology with the Alvins, and in point of 
fact it seems to have been originally offered to them in the Dadhigharma 
offering, though in the ritual as recorded the offering is practically confined to 
milk.* It is possible, therefore, that in point of fact honey as well as milk 
might be mixed with the Soma, though it is also true that the term ‘ honey ’ in 
the Veda is applied in the most promiscuous way as to the milk or butter of 
the cow, or to the waters of the rain. On the whole, however, we are hardly 
entitled to doubt that the drink was originally a really pleasant one : in the 
course of time the long distance from which the shoots had to be brought may 
easily have made it less attractive, as it certainly encouraged the use of 
various substitutes described in the ritual text-books. 

There is no ground on which any totcmisl nature can be applied to tiie 
Soma sacrifice : * much as the Brahmans speculated on the question,* there 
is no real proof that the offering ever really lost its true character, that of the 
offering to a god, in the main Indra, of the intoxicating and exhilarating 
drink, and the share in the drink by the priest. The killing of king Soma in the 
pressing, the eating of the substance of the moon, were no doubt seen by the 
ingenuity of the Brahmans, but these are speculations, not Vedic religion. 

In some cases it is true that we find alleged sacrifices of things which cannot 
be regarded as eatable or indeed of any use to the gods at all. In these cases 
the explanation is simple ; a magic rite is dressed up as an offering : if a man 
seeks a hundred years, the normal term of life, and offers a hundred nails of 

' Hei. den FVdo*. pp. ft. Aryans took over the drink from the 

* Feist, KuUut der Indogermanen^ pp. 257, aborigines of Iran, whence its popular 

806. In Greece wine replaced, under but yet not orthodox nature is derived, 

the influence of the Thracian Dionysos Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianitm, 

cult, mead as a sacred drink. Wine and pp. 70ff. 

blood are closely connected in Greek * Henry, L'Apiiffomat pp. 470 ff. Keitli, 
and Roman ritu^ alike. Toittirfya Samhitdt u pp. cxlx-exxi. 

' Garbe, ZDMG. xxxiv. 810 ff.; cf. Hiltc- * These speculations (l>\n. La doctrine du 
brandt,op. eif,i.288ff. Henry(L’.(4gni- eacrifiee, p. 160) have misled Hubert 

ffomOt pp. 478 ff.) thinks that the and Mauss, soctol. ii. 129 ff. 
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KhadirB wood, he turns a magic rite into a sacrifice pro forma :' similarly, 
if he offers manure to produce plenteousness in cattle,' or gives the sacriflcer 
the strength of a lion, wolf, and tiger by mixing in the oblation at the Sautri- 
map5 hairs of these animals.' Such cases are instructive as they show that the 
idea that the horse sacrifice might in itself merely be intended to secure to the 
sacrificer the strength and swiftness of the horse is by no means absurd or 
unreasonable, even if it is not quite a complete view of the rite. 


§ 6 . Fire and Sacrifice 

The constant interrelation of magic and religion in the Vedic cult is seen 
in its most complete form in the position of the fire, which serves the double 
end of the mode in which the sacrifice is brought to the gods, and of the most 
effective agency for the banning of evil spirits. The Vedic hymns show clearly 
enough the enormous value of the fire for the driving away of the Rak$ases, 
and the ritual bears this out in the most marked manner. There is lighted a 
special fire, the Sutikagni, in place of the normal fire for the woman in child¬ 
birth : it is not used for any offering except for the fumigation of the newly 
born infant and the warming of dishes, but its object of driving off evil spirits 
is attested by the list of evil spirits who are banned in the ritual.'* The hair¬ 
cutting of the child is likewise performed to the west of a fire, which is not 
used for any offering, though utensils of the rite are put around it.' The 
teacher initiates his pupil and girds on the sacred girdle, which marks his 
second birth, in the presence of a fire,* but in this ease the making of an offering 
in it shows the tendency to mingle religion and magic : the recitation goes on 
in the presence of a fire. Such a fire is absolutely essential, when the passages 
recited arc of special importance and therefore holiness.’ The consecration 
of the offerer of Soma takes place before a fire ; after a death, fire is used to 
drive away the evil powers, fire is used even in battle,* the third of the holy 
fires of the ritual seems to have been intended from the first to drive away 
evil spirits : the south is the region of the Fathers and of the demons ’ akin 
to them, and, when it is being used for offerings to the Fathers, a brand is taken 
out from it to drive away the evil spirits, which seek to have a share in the 
sacrifice.’* 

A further important function of the fire as used at the ritual is cathartic 
in a different way : at the end of the offering it is desirable to remove from 
possibility of human contact the ajjparatus of the sacrifice, which has been 
filled by its use at the sacrifice with a sui)crhuman character and danger. The 


' GGS.iv. 8.11,12. 

‘ GGS. iv. 9. 18,14. 
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strew of grass,"which covers the altar, is burnt, and the same mode of disposal 
is applied to the Svftru or chip of wood, which is used for several mystical 
purposes at the animal offering, the ointment used for the anointing of the 
piler of the fire altar, the twig with which at the new and full moon offerings 
the calves are driven away from the cows which are to give the milk, the spits 
used at the animal sacrifice for holding the pieces of the victim : the idea 
animating these usages, and the parallel one of burying such dangerous 
objects, is illustrated very clearly * by the rule that the spit which has been 
used for the heart of the vietim, the seat of life, must not be laid on the earth 
or water, but must be buried in secret, the burier turning away without looking 
buck. A further kind of purifieation is the final bath at the end of the offering 
and the use of washing : the sense of eleansing and destroying is seen in the 
practice of letting things float away on water. 

In addition to these uses the practiee observed in the burning of the 
omentum in the first place for the deities, in order at least in part to convey a 
pleasant savour, must be reckoned as a function of the fire, and further there 
must be borne in mind the ease where the fire itself was adored : the natural 
way of serving the fire was, and must have been, to offer the oblations directly 
in it, and thus to let the god taste in actual presence the gifts of his adorers. 

These different uses of the fire suggest the process by which the practice of 
sacrifice among the Iranians c^ame to be changed in the Vedic period. The 
evidence of Hcrodotos * we have no ground to doubt, and he is quite clear that 
the Persians used no lire : the victim was cut up, and the flesh laid down on 
grass, the Magos recited over it what he calls a Theogony, and after a short 
time the sacriticer took away the flesh and did what he liked with it. The 
grass on which the victim is laid is beyond possibility of doubt the strew, 
Barhis, of India: the Avestan name Baresman is undoubtedly cognate, 
though differently formed, and the Avesta used of it the expression fra-star, 

' spread out ’, w'hich is the Vedic dr. But in the Avesta, for reasons which we 
do not know, the strew became a bundle of grass tied together, which is used 
for various {)urpo.scs.* In the Rigveda the strew is clearly often still thought 
of as the place to which the gods come to receive the offerings,* but the fire has 
its essential place withii> the altar, ready for the burning of the offerings. 
Hence we meet that constant ('onfusion noted already in the conceptions of 
the functions of Agni: he is bidden on the one hand to carry the offerings to 
the god : in the other he is to invite them to come and to sit down on the strew 

' ^B. iii. 8.5.9 f.; Ap^S. viii.23.10; Kf.^. 198, 408) bolds that the old Iranian 

vi. 8. 8 : Oldenberg, Rel. ties l>d«', practice was [lervcrted by the non- 

p. 840, n. 2. ^ Iranian Magoi, but this theory is moat 

■ i. 182 ; Strabo, xv. 8.18,14, p. 782. For doubtful; see Keith, JRAS. 191S, 

many parallels, see von Schroedcr, pp. 790-9. 
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to partake of the offerings: the two ideas are actually found in the same hymn.' 
The character of the strew is seen also in the rule that the gifts to the gods are 
first deposited on it, and that anything which falls upon it is not counted as 
wasted • and so unfit for offering. The exact form of the process of develop¬ 
ment by which the fire came to be treated as the normal mode of the offering 
to the deity is uncertain : the making of a sweet odour may have been 
adopted, even when the gods were still supposed to come to the strew, in order 
perhaps to call their attention to the performance of the offering, and to 
attract them there; the strew and perhaps even the remains of the offering 
were burnt as too full of holy jKiwer to be safe to keep, or sometimes even in 
the case of the offerings to eat; the fire has a strong power to drive off demons, 
or the fire was the actual god to whom the offering was made, all reasons 
from which the new use could arise. But it must l>e remembered that it never 
became the sole manner of offering : “ the throwing of gifts to water deities 
in the waters is a natural and common use ; the placing of food in pits for the 
dead is a very old and common usage; the offerings to Rudra and other 
demoniac figures may be placed in ant-heaps, a sort of natural entrance to the 
earth, or hung on trees, or even merely thrown in the air.* 

The Vedic ritual, howe\'cr, is long past the period when the use of fire 
originated : the ^’rauta ritual demands not one hut three fires, and the time 
when the three were the mere expansion of the one is far behind the Rigyisla : 
we find already there a distinction Ix-tween the ordinary tire and the three 
fires of the more elaborate ritual.'’ Kaeh householder is lx)und by the ritual 
texts, if he be pious, to keep one lire and in it each day to perform the cult 
of the house : the rich, nobles and princes, and even men of lower status, who 
can afford it, maintain in the same way a set of three tires, and with them a 
number of priests who are essential to the carrying on of the cult, hi Ixith 
cases certain ceremonies may be iierformed, and indeed ought to be performed, 
the offering night and morning of the .\gnihotra, the new and full moon 
sacrifices, and the difference in the two modes of |)erformanee is one only 
of elatxiration. Many other kind of cereal and animal offerings are also 
available for performance in both ways, but the family rites projwr, those 
deeply affecting private matters, are only allowed to Ik- performed in tlie 
domestic fire, while on the other hand the Soma sacrifice cannot be fierformed 
without the whole of the three fires. The great saerifiecr therefore has the 
three fires beside the domestic fire : the older position that on great ocea,sions 
’ vii. 11. 5. UG.S. 11 . U. 5. For the pnietiet of hang- 

* TS. vi. 8. 8. 3. ing gifts to deitici of fertility on trees, 

* On the Bali type of offering see especially ef. t'ook, Zeus, i. 538, 592 ; Helin, Alt- 

Arbinao, Rudra, pp. 08 ff.: for Ger- germ. Rel. i. Hubert and Mauss 

many, »ee Helm, Afigerm. Hel. 1 . 244 f., (Annie social, ii. 75, 76) ascribe to 

294. Throwing in the air is appropriate offerings by precipitation the character 

for celestial deities; thus the Mongolian of the expulsion of evil, 

milk offering to the sun is thus per- ‘ Ludwig, Rigveda, iii. 355 ; Oldcnlierg, 
formed, Ratzel, Volkerkunde, i. 649. SBE. xxx. p. x, n. 1. 

< Kgs. i. 1. 16 : ix. 3. 7 ; V. 10. 13. 18 ; 
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the domestic fire was divided into three is suggested quite irresistibly by the 
name of the one of the three fires, which occurs in the Rigveda, the G&rha- 
patya, which means clearly the fire of the householder, and must have derived 
its name from the domestic fire, but it had disappeared before the tradition 
begins. It is a natural conjecture that it was in the Soma ritual that the 
origin of the fires developed, but it is not capable of proof.* Nor is there any 
evidence at all that the three fires represent an amalgamation of different 
forms of fire worship.* The number suggests such a conclusion, but the mere 
fact of the number is of course not sufficient evidence and of other proof none 
is forthcoming. 

Of the three fires the Girhapatya alone was continually maintained : 
the other fires, the .ihavaniya and the Daksina, were derived from it, and the 
leading forward of the fire is already referred to in the Rigveda, though it is 
not [wssiblc to prove that the process was identical with that applied in the 
ritual.* The central position of the Garhapatya is also to be seen in its relation 
to the man who goes on a journey : he takes formal leave of it first and then 
of the Ahavanlya, on his return he as solemnly greets first the Ahavaniya, and 
then the G4rhapatya.‘ The Ahavaniya, with which Hillebrandt seeks to 
identify the Vai^vanara of the Rigveda, is the fire for the offering, not that, as 
a Brilhmapa says, in which the cooking is done, but that in which the cooked 
fi)od is made over to the gods: the Gflrhapatya therefore .serves to cook the 
food and to warm the dishes, an act which seems clearly both in its nature for 
which no practical purpose is seen, and through the assertion that thus the 
demons arc destroyed, to have been a i)icee of tnagic.* But the relations of 
the two fires are not in practice so simple as this : there are cases in which 
the functions arc inverted.' The third fire is the Daksiiiagni, also called the 
An\ ilhfi.ryapacana because the sacrificial fee for the new and full moon sacri¬ 
fices, which was called Anvaharya, was cooked on it. This fire was probably 
in its origin, as shown by its place at the .south, intended to drive away by its 
flames the evil spirits and the souls of the dead, but it was natural that it 
should serve also for offerings to such spirits, though in the case of the Fathers 
pits were also used. We are expressly told that the fire served to avert danger 
from the Fathers,* and in the rite of the royal consecration a brand is taken out 
of this fire, and used as the place for an offering to drive away evil spirits, and 
in the same rite another fire-brand is taken out and an offering made on it to 
Nirrti.* The Daksipagni is also used both at the monthly offerings to the 


' Oldenberg, iZet. dea Vedefy p. 849, n. 8 ; 
Knauer, Fetlgnut an Both, p. 84. 

* Ludwig, Rigveda, iii. 858. Three is a 
sacred number, becvusc of its being the 
first expression of plurality and in¬ 
divisible, and the mere growth in 
elaboration may have produced the 
three ; cf, Meyer, Geaek. d. AU.‘ II. i. 
p. 588. 


' Hiliebrandt, Fed. Myth. ii. 07 ft, 

• QB. ii. 4.1. 8. 
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Stud. X. 827, n. 5. 

• fB. i. 7. 8. 26 ft.; KQS. i. 8. 84, 35, 
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• fB. V. 2. 4.15; 8.2. 
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Fathers, and at the annual offering connected with the Sftkamedhas, the 
third of the four-month sacrifices of the Qrauta ritual.^ 

The rules for the steps to be taken to set up the three fires or the house¬ 
holder’s single fire are many and minute, but of little general importance : it 
is precisely in minutiae that the genius of the Brahmans shows itself to its 
complete extent, but, as in the case of the Roman priesthoeKl, without gain 
to religious conceptions. The two normal methods are the old-fashioned one 
of producing the fire from the fire sticks, a process which is of immemorial 
antiquity in India,^ and the obtaining of the fire from the fire maintained 
by a great sacrificer or wealthy master of cattle, the chief kind of Vedic 
wealth : in the first case the fire is new and pure, in the second it bears with it 
the associations of ceremony or of wealth or both. In the case of the house¬ 
hold fire it is often preferred to take it from the last fire tended by the house¬ 
holder as a Brahman student, thus doubtless preserving the continuity of his 
holiness, or in the alternative from the fire with which his marriage ceremonies 
were performed, and which therefore is a suitable fire for the conlinuaucc of 
the rites arising from his married state. But in the case of the four-month 
offerings, and the Soma sacrifice as at the animal offering, it is the practice to 
produce by friction a new fire and unite it with the Ahavaniya, in order 
doubtless to refresh it and make it strong. In this usage may be seen the 
remnant of an idea that the fire grows from time to time tired, and should 
annually be refreshed by being sui)erseded by a new fire. The evidence for 
such a belief being really held in any strong way in the Vedic period is, how¬ 
ever, very weak: Hillebrandt’s ® suggestions that once a year the fire was 
normally relit rests on combinations which arc without any value. The chief 
occasion recognized by tlie ritual for the setting up of new fires was when it was 
found that the existing fires were not bringing good fortune to the offerer. For 
this occasion the rite of re-establishment, Punaradheya, was prescribed. 


§ 7 . The Performers of the Sacrifice 

As we have seen, it is an essential i)art of the Vedic sacrifice that it is a 
sacrifice for an individual, the Yajamiina,* or sacrificer, who provides the 
means for the sacrifice, and above all the rich rewards for the i)riests. The 
king is naturally the chief of sacrificers, for him alone such sacrifices as the 
royal consecration could be offered, but there are others, members of the royal 
house, high officers and soldiers among the Ksatriyas, rich merchants or 


KfS.iv. 1. 2 ; V. 8. B. 
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agriculturists, and also, we should certainly add, rich Brahmans themselves. 
After making all allowances for exaggeration, the gifts to the Brahmans must 
often have resulted in the accumulation by a Brahman of great wealth which 
would pass on to his son, and which in view of the conceptions of the Brahmans 
could certainly not be better spent than in the performance of sacrifice. But 
even in the case of the king, the sacrifice is for the prosperity of the king, 
and only incidentally for the prosperity of the realm and people : the prayer 
of the royal consecration shows this, and still more markedly the prayer of the 
horse sacrifice, which in effect is the real purpose of that sacrifice, and not a 
thank-offering or mere celebration of the success of the king : the Adhvaryu 
prays,' ‘ In holiness may a Brahman be born, full of holy radiance. In the 
kingly power be born a prince, a hero, a bowman, piercing with shafts, a 
mighty warrior. May the cow be rich in milk, strong the draught ox. swift 
the steed, fruitful the woman, eloquent the youth. May a hero son be born 
to the sacrificer. May Parjanya grant rain at all time according to our desire. 
May the corn ripen ’. The bulk of the people are not even mentioned, but 
their pursuits, agriculture and the care of cattle, "are alluded to. 

The position revealed by the ritual seems hardly to be natural : it would 
certainly be expected that there should be some recognition of the sacrifices 
of the tribe, and the scant traces of an Agni Sabhya and Avasathya, which are 
adduced by Hillebrandt * as proving the existence of tribal sacrifices, are a 
poor substitute for the evidence which should be forthcoming. We cannot, 
howev'er, doubt that the Vedic attitude to the elan is unnatural and is a sign 
of develop>ed ritual, not of primitive relations. There is but one exception 
to the rule that the sacrifice is for an individual in the Sattras, ‘ sacrificial 
sessions ’, long sacrifices extending as much as and even o\-er a year, in which 
the sacrificers arc the whole body of Brahmans officiating, the performance of 
such sacrifices being only possible when all are Brahmans ; in that case the 
rule is that the whole of the merit of the offering belongs to them all, while 
any evil done belongs to the one who does it. It is possible that we ha\ e th^ 
record here of an older period of family offerings,’ but it is Far from certain that 
this is so, and it is not clear whether the Rigveda ‘ really knows of such rites : 
if not they must be priestly inventions, as in many respects they most certainly 
are, representing the imaginations of a priesthood, which desired nothing 
better than to spend its time in the technique of a curious and complicated 
ritual. 

In so developed a condition of religious practice it is not surprising to find 
that the priests had already made themselves indispensable at the frauta 
offerings : ’ the householder might perform many of the domestic services 
himself, if he preferred to do so, and the poor man must have been in this 
position, but the ^rauta sacrifices demanded a priest or often several priests. 

' VS. xxii. 22 ; TS. vii. 5. 18 ; KSA9V. v. • vii. 88. 13. 

14; MS. ill. 12. 8. * Cf. Hubert and Mau«, ii. 52, 

* I'ed. AfjrtA. ii. 118-20. wbo give Hebrew aad Greek parallels. 

* Oldenberg, Rtl. ties I’edcf, p, STl. 
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It is beyond doubt that in the time of the Rij%'eda the priesthood was normally 
hereditary: we have no material for a history of the (jrowth of the special 
connexion of the families mentioned in the Rijjv’eda such as the Vifv4mitras, 
Vasisthas, Atris, Bharadvajas. with the sacrifice : wc may assume that at a 
period when the simpler relations of life prevailed, some familv became 
associated with the ritual through the skill of one of its members or some 
possession of unusual powers, but that period lies far behind the Rigveda, 
especially if we believe as is quite possible that a priesthood arose in the Indo- 
Ruropeaii ^ period. But these families differ essentially in some respects from 
parallel institutions in other Indo-European lands, showing that the Indo- 
European idea of priesthood cannot have l)een highly developed. There 
is no trace among them of the eharaeteristies of the sacred colleges of the 
Romans, like the Arval Brothers or the Salii, charged with the oversight of 
definite parts of the public sacrifices, for there were no public sacrifices. Nor 
again are they like the Greek families which had hcrcriitary priesthoods, often 
recognized by the state as at Eleusis, for these again had definite gods or rites 
to care for, while the Vedic families in the main dealt with the same kinds of 
rites, the differences between families in the times of which we know being in 
detail rather than in general aspect. Doubtless the different families were 
originally marked out by much more serious differences in cult than those 
which we can verify : the whole process of the relation of the Rigs eda and 
of the ritual suggests syncretism on a large basis, but the jiossibility of the 
development of the distinct priesthoods of Greece and Rome was in all pro¬ 
bability hampered and finally prevented by the lack of the temple, and of the 
organization of public worship by the state. The state is a much more per¬ 
manent instrument than any private men or kings could be : the Vedic 
kingship was, it is certain,* far from assured, by reason of foreign war and 
internal dissension, and the priests could not therefore gather as a standing 
priesthood around the royal house. Nor, to do them justice, do the priests 
^ seem to have desired to do so: the impression left by the Rigveda and the 
ritual alike is that priests were fond of wandering from place to place, per¬ 
forming rites for now this patron, and now that, a fact which probably 
explains how the innovations discovered from time to time by individuals had 
comparatively little chance of affecting seriously the main Ixxly of the ritual, 
which has come down to us in essentially the same shape, despite endless 
variation in unimportant minutiae. The radical changes, if any, perished 
with their inventors, or at best soon after. 


* Hirt, Die Jndogermanen, pp. 514 fT.; 
Camay, Lee Jndo-Europeene, pp. 285 ff.; 
Feist, Kuttur der Indogermanen, p. 
855. Meyer (Geech. d. Alt} I. ii. pp. 
8T0, 8T1, 916, 91T) holds that the 
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One priest alone seems to have been definitely attached to the king, and 
less often to other rich persons of the warrior or the agricultural and trading 
classes, Ksatriya or Vai^ya. This was the Purohita, praepositus, who was 
charged with the general control of the offerings to be performed in households, 
which were large enough to maintain a considerable body of priests, and to 
hire others for special rites. As a rule there can only have been one Purohita 
who probably acted as long as he and the king were alive and on good terms : 
we hear, however, of changes of Purohita, as that of VifvSmitra for Vasirtha, 
with the result of the effort of the rejected rival to overthrow the king by 
bringing a coalition of ten princes against him,' and there is no Vedic esidence 
to show that the later practice, which made the priesthood hereditary in the 
family of the priest prevailed, though one Purohita in some cases at least 
evidently served more than one prince in succession, or even according to the 
later texts one man might be Purohita of as many as three allied kings at once.* 
In this case, however, we may imagine that there were subordinate Puro- 
hitas also employed. The relation of king and Purohita was created by a very 
formal act in which the precise words of the wedding service were repeated,’ 
and there is abundant evidence that the Purohita was in religion and civil 
affairs the alier ego of the king.* The law books ’ make him out to be the king’s 
teacher in sacred and other learning, his councillor in the performance of all 
his duties, the dispenser of justice in the place of the king, and prone to inter¬ 
fere in royal successions: popular tales represent the evil Purohita as bringing 
to ruin the kingdom as the good preserves it, and the Rigveda * already makes 
the prosperity of the whole realm depend on him. It may be taken as certain 
that he performed all the domestic ritual of the king’s household, with its 
many formulae and magic rites ’ to secure the success of the king’s under¬ 
takings in war and peace, the correctness of his judgements, and the prosperity 
of his subjects; we see clearly from the Rigveda * that the Purohita was 
expected to be in the battle to secure victory, not by arms, but by the weapons 
of his magic power: the Atharvaveda * preserves a battle spell used by a 
Purohita in fight, and the Rigveda tells how the Purohita Devapi won rain 
by a spell. The Brahmanas represent the gods defeated by the Asuras as 
rushing to Brhaspati, who is the divine Purohita, and asking him to devise a 
new rite to overcome the Asuras, which he very i)roperly at once does. More¬ 
over, in the address to Agni when he is invoked as having aforetime favoured 


‘ RV. vii. 18 and 88 ; Hopkinv» JAOS. xv. 
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the ancestor of the invoker, when a king is the sacrificer, the name of his 
Purohita’s ancestor is used in place of his own : the Purohita must take part 
in offerings made to undo errors of the king in his capacity as criminal judge,' 
and in the sacrifice of the horse certain libations must be offered, according to 
some authorities, in the house of the Purohita,* 

From the Purohita must be distinguished the ordinary offering priest, and 
his relation to them may be assumed to have been that suggested by his name : 
he was the superintendent who took the care of the offerings, and saw that 
they were duly carried out. But it is obvious that he might, as a Brahman and 
as competent ex hypotiwsi to supervise every rite, undertake some part him¬ 
self, and we have every reason to think that he did so. In the ease of Devftpi 
he was not only Purohita, but at the sacrifice performed by him as a rain siwll 
he acted as the Hotr priest; similarly Agni is Purohita as veil as Hotr 
priest,® and the two divine Hotrs who are invoked in the Apri litanies are also 
called the two Purohitas.® That this was the older rule, seems suggested by 
the fact that the Hotr was clearly in the time of the composition of the {XH‘try 
of the Rigs'eda the really important priest, and that the Puroliita would 
naturally take his office, as it was taken in some eases by the sacrificer himself.® 
With the growth of the ritual, however, and its increasing complication, a 
sure sign that the poetry was ceasing to be the main point of interest to the 
priest, it was only natural that the overseer of the sacrifice should become a 
priest different from the Hotr, namely the Brahman priest to whom in the 
ritual as opposed to the lligveda the duty of earing for the sacrifice as a whole 
is assigned. Hence w'c find that the Bruhmatias assert that the Purohita is the 
Brahman priest, and that the ^■asisthas as Purohitas and Brahmans are 
specially meritorious,® while the divine Purohita, Hrhaspati, l)e(!omes the 
Brahman priest of the god in the technical sen.se of the term. But even then 
the Purohita seems not to have been tied down to any one funetioti ; he could, 
if he preferred, act as a Saman singer.’ 

In the later literature after the Vedie period the figure of the Purohita 
retains in even increased force the importan<‘e wdiieh it has for the \ eda. It is 
clear that in him we have the aggressive and active side of priestly interference 
in human affairs ; the ordinary offering Jiriest must be deemed in comparison 
to have been a technical i)riest, or scholar engaged in reflection, and the proud 
position asserted for priests generally ne\ cr in fact was attained by them. The 
position of the Purohita therefore never essentially affected the priesthood as 
a whole, and it was made only possible by the existence when the practice 
developed of the hereditary i)riesthood and the belief that offerings required 
priestly intervention to be successful. The Purohita, therefore,® is not to be 
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treated as more than an incidental factor in the growth of the caste system, 
and it must be remembered that in the time of the later literature the whole 
aspect of the priesthood was profoundly affected by the existence of temple 
worship with its apparatus of bodies of priests and the growth of traditional 
practices. 

Of the ordinary priest we have, as we have seen, a good many details in 
the Higs’eda : specially often do we hear of seven Hotrs, who presumably must 
correspond to the seven Seers whom the Rigs’eda' also mentions. This list 
may be given by detail in one passage of the Rigveda where Agni is identified 
with the Hotr, the Potr, the Ncstr, the Agnidh, the Praijastr, the Adhvaryu, 
and the Brahman as well as with the householder himself. The same list, save 
for the Upavaktr, who seems to be identical in essence with the Praf&str, 
appears as the list of priests to whom the Achilvaka, a later addition to the 
priesthood, addresses a request to be admitted to share the Soma.® Another 
list, given in connexion with the morning ])rcssing of the Soma, is slightly 
different: it includes the Hotr, two Adhvaryus, two Praijastrs, Brahman, 
Potr, Nestr, and Agnidhra.* The second Adhvaryu is evidently an addition : 
ill the later period he is the Pratiprasthutr ; the second Praijastr is similarly 
the Achavika in the later ritual. The list also agrees, in the main but not 
completely, with the list of priests, who have cups and altars in the Soma 
sacrifice.* The old list is comparable with the eight of the Avcsta,° but the 
comparison is not in detail exact, and we may doubt whether we ean safely 
assume more than a general similarity between the Indo-lranian and the Vedic 
cult; the exact degree of the development of the separation of functions is 
not to be determined with certainty. The Hotr is clearly the Zaotar, the 
Agnidh has the same duty as the .^tarevakhSa, and the Potr as the Asnatare, 
the washer of the Soma. But it is impossible to find the counterpart to the 
singers of the Vedic ritual. 

The Hotr must from his name have been originally at once the performer 
of the offering and the speaker of any words which accom])anied it, but the 
distinction between the two portions of the functions of the Hotr must have 
developed quite early, perhaps even before the close of the Indo-lranian 
period. In the Vedic ritual text-books a fundamental distinction is drawn 
between two kinds of offerings, which are called Yajataj'as and Juhotayas 
respectively: in the former there is but one speaker and actor, who is, however, 
called Adhvaryu, not Hotr, from the more important side of his functions ; 
in the latter there is, beside the .\dhvaryu who performs the manual acts, the 
Hotr to recite. The extent of the function of the Hotr varies very greatly : 
in a large number of offerings the only verses which he has to repeat are 
the Puronuvftkyft and the YajyJ. The first is a s'ersc addressed to the god 
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inviting him to be present at the offering to be made to him ; the latter is said 
just at the end when the Adhvaryu is about to throw the offering into the fire ; 
after ittheHotr says the word Vausat, of doubtful sense and meaning,' and 
thereafter often a brief formula addressed to the god bidding him enjoy the 
offering, terminating with Vausat again, the whole phrase forming the 
‘ secondary Vasat ’ (anu-vasafkdra) which is constantly referred to in the 
sacrifice. The Yajya verse is preceded by the word ye yajdmahe, and it is very 
possible that it is merely a development from it: but at least in the Rigveda 
there were series of such verses composed. The Puronuviikyfis seem to have 
been later in development, though some may be seen in the Rigveda. In 
their place often are found longer recitations such as accompany the main 
offerings of the Soma : there is a peculiarity in the verses thus used which 
suggests that the ritual in its development still retained traces of its older form. 
In the hymns used are inserted Nivids, apiiarcntly also called Madas, which 
are invitations to the god with an enumeration of his titles to come and intoxi¬ 
cate himself with the Soma. These Nivids, as they are preserved to us, are 
of undoubtedly later composition than the hymns ol the Rigveda, but it is 
perfectly reasonable to believe that in principle they represent the oldest iorni 
of the invitation to the gods.'' We may conceive a time when the Nivid and 
the mere formula ye yajdmahc represented the whole ot the words of the Hotr, 
but we have no clear ground on which to trace the precise development ol the 
form of the ritual. Thc.\dhvaryu in his turn has a certain number of formulae, 
normally in prose, to repeat as the several acts of the sacrifice proceed, m 
order to avert evil and invoke prosi)erity, but his main duty niust have at first 
been,'and even in the later ritual was, the management of the practical part 
of the offering, the preparation of the cakes and the straining and purifying 
of the Soma, the arranging of the many utensils, and the actual pouring of th* 
offerings in the lire appropriate to each. In this work lie had the constant aid 
of the Agnidh, whose name denotes him as speeially concerned with the 
kindling of the fire. This priest with the Adhvaryu, the Hotr, and the Brah¬ 
man to oversee it all, managed many of the lesser offerings, and he wai 
specially in these cases eoneerned with tile keer.mg of lire burning, but 
naturally did much else beside. The position in which he stood to the 
Adhvaryu is neatly shown by the procedure, which was gone before 

the Hotr said his Yajya verse : he must be told to do so by the Adhvaryu, but 
before this takes place the Adhvaryu must address the Agnidh with the words, 
‘Om: make him hear’, to which the Agnidh replies solemnly, Be it so. 
Let him hear ’. The episode is deliciously .sigmfieant ol the absurdities of the 
developed ritual.’ The close union of the two priests is perhaps the explana¬ 
tion of the two Adhvaryus in the list of priests already mentioned, though 
in the later tradition the second w as the PratiprasthStr. 

> cr. Foy, ZDMG. I. 180 ; Wuclienmgfl, Z1)MG. »lii. 242 B. 

AUind. Gramm, i. 41, 177 (for oofcfol, 

• may he bear ’). 

• Cf. Olilenberg, Bel. do Vedtf, f. 387 i 


Hillehrandt, Neu- and VotlmondMopJer, 
p. 04 ; KitualliUtraluT, p. W. 
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These priests sufficed for the new- and full-moon offerings, but for the 
animal offering the Hotr required an assistant, the priest called variously 
Upavaktr, Pra^ftstr, and Maitrfivarupa. The first two names indicate his 
chief activity in the ritual, the giving of directions, called Prai?as,* to the 
priests, and this function he already exercised in respect of the Hotr as 
early as the Rigveda. The ritual prescribes that he should give to the Hotr 
his PraisB for the recitation of the Yajyft, standing before him on the right 
hand of the Hotr’s seat, holding a staff, slightly bent forward. Moreover, at 
the animal sacrifice he shares the Hotr’s duties, often, when there are verses to 
be recited, taking the one and the Hotr the other.* In the ease of the Soma 
sacrifice he has recitations of his own to perform, in large measure directed to 
Mitra and Varuna, from whom therefore he borrows his third name as ‘ (The 
priest) connected with Mitra and Varuna and. as the root whence comes 
the name Pragftstr, ‘ orderer’, is an appropriate term for the commands of 
these gods, the human priest may have borrowed this designation from the 
gods themselves, though this is rather conjectural.* What is much more 
certain is that the two divine Hotre, of whom we hear in the Rig\'eda, are 
the heavenly representatives of the Hotr and the Maitrilvaruna. 

In the Soma sacrifice lie the functions of the Potr and the Ne$tr, who are 
included in the Rigveda list. The Potr is in the actual ritual a mere shadow, 
of no consequence or importance, whose former importance may be judged 
from his name and his obvious connexion with Soma Pavamana. The Nesjr 
is also in the later ritual a priest with but one function of any interest or 
importance. It occurs in the course of the Soma rite, when an offering is made 
to Agni with the wives of the gods. The Agnidh, who in this case has to par¬ 
take of the Soma, sits in the lap of the Nestr. and thereafter the Nesfr 
summons the wife of the householder, who then performs with the Udgatr a 
rite which is a mimicry of cohabitation and whose nature as a fertility spell 
was as clearly recognized by the ritual texts as by us.‘ The suggestion ' that 
the rite is a barbarous one. and that the Ne.str is an intrusion into the V’edic 
ritual from a non-Vedic source, is clearly an error, and ignores the fact that 
fertility magic is looked upon by primitive peoples with very different eyes 
from those of the present day. 

The remaining priest in the list of seven is the Hrahman. It is uncertain 
exactly who is meant by this term, but the greatest probability is clearly that 
it is the Hrfthmanftcchaiisin of the later ritual, who is also addressed as Brah¬ 
man and whose older name was clearly Brahman.® His duty in the later 
ritual is to be an assistant of the Hotr, and at the Soma sacrifice to recite 
a litany for Indra. The alternative view, that of Geldncr,’ takes him to be 


* For a collection ice Scheftclowitz, Die 

Apokryphen des ^gveda, pp. 142-5S. 

* Schwab, Attind, Thieropfer, p. 90. 

' Oldenberg, Rel. des Vedi^, p. 891. 

* TS. vi. 8.8. 0; CB. iv. 4. 2.18. 

■ Hlllebrandt. I ed. Myth, i. 280. 201. n. 2. 


■ KfS. ix. 8. 11. 

' Ved. Stud. ii. 145 ff. For Henry’* theory 
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in the Rigveda already the priest charged withlhe whole of the superv ision of 
the ritual, «nd it is possible, though not certain, that already in the Rigveda * 
in the latest parts such a priest was known. In the later ritual his place is 
one of the highest importance : he is set off against all the other priests as 
equal in value to the whole of the rest of them : he says very little, and is 
mainly engaged in supervision seated in the place of the Brahman near the 
chief fire altar, by his silent meditation repairing every flaw in the sacrifice. 
The later nature of the office is also reflected in the tradition that the Vasi;thas 
alone were the owners of a certain litany,* which has to be spoken by the 
Brahman at the offering : this points to the tradition of an ifivention in one 
family, which led in course of time to the gradual adoption of the use of such 
a priest by all the families. 

In the list of seven there is no mention of the Hotr's counterparts, the 
S&man singers, but they are elsewhere mentioned in the Rigveda, and the 
names of the Udgfitr and Prastotr are mentioned,* so that the omission of the 
Pratihartr may be merely occidental. The songs of the SAman singers are 
of a really primitive kind,* in that they are made up with all sorts of meaning¬ 
less syllables interjected among the words, in order presumably to fit them to 
the music of the song : the comparison of the chant to the revival ceremonies 
of American negroes is too attractive to be disregarded. The chants fall 
into two classes, those addressed to Soma Pavamuna, which are the chants 
that they must first have been expected to sing : they differ in form markedly 
from the ordinary hymns of the Rigveda, and are also differentiated by their 
position in book ix. In addition to these, however, they chant songs for the 
ordinary gods, to whom the libations are offered at the three pressings of the 
Soma : the ritual demands a precise parallelism, each recitation of the Hotr 
being preceded by a chant, and the chant and recitation being closely allied 
bv the use in the chant of sets of verses of the recitation. The arrangement 
is artificial and not early, as the inaccuracies in the ritual * prove, and the 
absurdity of the theory of correspondence is proved by the case of the songs 
to Soma Pavamana which have no real connexion at all with the recitations 
of the Hotf, to which they are alleged to be a parallel. 

The evidence clearly does not allow us to say whether the SAman singers 
were, or were not, present in the earliest form of the Soma sacrifice . the 
absence of their names from the Avestan list and the list of the sev en Hotrs 
might be cited in support of such a view, but at the same time the argument 
could not be pressed ; the songs might easily have been chanted by some other 
priest—as by the Potr—before the SAman singers came into existence. 

The later ritual requires only the AdhvarjTi for the Agnihotra offering 
performed daily ; for the piling or establishing of the fire, AgnyAdheya, four 


> X. 141. 8. 
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priesU, Hotr, Adhvaryu, Agnidhra, and Brahman; for the four-month 
offerings also the Pratiprasthfitr; and for the animal saerifiee the MaitrSvaruna 
and ^amitrs as aiders of the Adhvaryu. For the Soma sacrifice it prescribes 
sixteen, who are arranged as Hotr, Maitravaruna, Achfivaka, and GrSvastut ; 
Adhvaryu, Pratiprasthfitr, Nesfr, and Unnetr ; Udgatr, Prastotr, Pratihartr. 
and Siibrahmanya ; and Brahman, Brahmanaeehaiisin, Potr, and Agnidhra. 
The whole arrangement' is, however, artificial and worthless : the three 
assistants of the Brahman and the Nestr in practice are reckoned rather with’ 
the Hotr, and the aim at sets of four has spoiled the natural order. The 
Kausitakins curiously enough had seventeen priests, a view not approved by 
the other schools, which naturally saw no need for a priest who was merely 
to sit in the Sadas at the sacrifice,* a function clearly sufficiently provided for 
by the Brahman who had nothing else to do. 

In this ritual we find the fully developed form of what is already known to 
the Rigveda, the choosing of the priests by the offerer, who must satisfy him¬ 
self as to their capacities, if for no other reason than that, while he attains the 
fruit of the sacrifice, all the errors of the priests fall upon him, so that they can 
if they like ruin him at any moment by making deliberate blunders, as the 
Brfihrnapas tell them how to do if they so wish. In their turn they arc entitled 
to ask the sacrificcr questions and to make sure that he is a proper person to 
sacrifice for, and that other priests have not already been engaged in the 
offering and left it unfinished by reason of disagreement with the saerifleer. 
The point is of interest, as illustrating how firmly organized the Brahmans 
were on the best trade-union models. The sacrifieer must be of the three 
highest castes; exceptions arc of the rarest character, and mainly concern the 
makers of chariots, Kathakaras, who seem to have occupied at quite an early 
date a peculiar position, not included in the third caste but still distinctly 
superior to the ^'tidras, a fact which suggests that they were of inferior origin 
to the three castes, but by skill too important and useful to be neglected.* 

The evidence, however, is somewhat confusing. VVe find in Apastamba * 
a form of words prescribed at the new- and full-moon offering in the case of a 
ffidra, where it seems that we are cxjicctcd to see in the ^'udra either a 
Rathak&ra or a Nisilda, two special cla.sses permitted a share in the sacrifice. 
A ^’udra ajijiears also at the Pitrmedha in the f atajiatha Brahmana,* and it is 
jiermitted to eat food from a carpenter {taksan), who, of course, is closely 
allied to the Rathak&ra. A^valiyana * permits the carpenter to establish the 
sacred fire, and Bharadv&ja expressly says that some permit this to the 
fourth caste, while others do not.’ The later theory * makes the Rathakara to 

‘ Weber, Ind. Xtud. x. 1 43 IT. is recorded in .\B. vii. 27 ; Macdonell 

' Genencally US in TS. vi. S. 1. 4 a group of and Keith, Vedic Indez^ i. 120. 

prirtU bi’art the temi Sadusya, but to * i. lU. 0. 

them the KauKitakins added another. ^ xiii. 8. 3. 11 ; MS. li. 4. 1 ; KS. xii. 10. 

* Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Indez^ ii. * ii. 1.13. 

:M>4. a claaiica) example of dii* * Sec Caland’t tr. of Ap^S., p. 130. 

agreemeDtbetweenprieetiiaDdtacrificer * BUS. i. IJ. 0. 
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be the son of a Vaigya by a ^udra mother. On the other hand Apastamba > 
expressly contemplates any of the first three classes including in its ranks 
RathakSras, which certainly seems an artificial view, in view of the compara¬ 
tively late pteriod of that Sutra. The Nis&das who appear occasionallv as per¬ 
mitted to have some concern in the sacrifice are reckoned by the' ancient 
authority Aupamanyava as a fifth class, and they have some claim to be 
regarded as members of the pre-Aryan population who remained in a less 
dependent condition than the ^udras, presumably retaining their own tribal 
organization under the suzerainty of Aryan princes.^ 

In the later ritual the chief duties of the sacrificer himself were of an 
inferior type : he had certain formulae to repeat, he might pierform the 
manual throwing of the offering in the fire, and he had various restrictions to 
undergo ; his wife was in the same position, but her part in the rite was rather 
smaller than her husband’s : she was, however, clearly considered throughout 
to be concerned in the sacrifice, and a formal place is provided for her at the 
Soma sacrifice and still more clear is her participation in other offerings. The 
sacrificer had, however, the most important duty of dividing the sacrificial 
fees, or Daksinfis, so called either from the literal fact that the gifts, usually 
of cows, were placed on the right side for the sacrificer to divide, or because the 
word Daksina from its literal sense had come to mean acceptable.’ This duty 
is prescribed in preeise terms with regard to the several offerings, and there is 
often an obvious attempt to make the reward fit the service which has taken 
place in respect of the nature of the gifts given, c.g. a black beast for an 
offering,for the dead. It must remain doubtful to what extent we may not see 
in the Daksinas the alteration of the older practice of offering the things given 
at the sacrifice : the priests determined to keep them, and converted the sacri¬ 
fice into gifts to themselves. 

Of the additional priests at the Soma sacrifice none have much importance 
or interest: the Subrahmanya was introduced because of a [larticular formula 
only,* with which has been compared the Bahrfim "i'ait of the Avesta, and the 
Aehavaka is of S])ecial interest only because he is so obviously an introduction 
when the ritual was well defined, as is practically admitted in the Brfihmarias 
and in the ritual itself.’ 
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CHAPTER 19 

RITES ANCILLARY TO THE SACRIFICE 

§ 1. The Consecration 

The Dlkfi is a rite which has to be performed by the sacrificer and his 
wife before the Soma sacrifice.* It is carried out in a hut near the fire : the 
sacrificer bathes, has his hair cut, is anointed, puts on a fresh garment, is 
girded with the sacred cord, and sits down on a black antelope hide, in which 
there resides, in the view of the tradition, holy power. His head is covered, 
an antelope horn is tied to his garment, and it is prescribed that, when he 
suffers from itch, he is to use that only with which to scratch himself. He 
sits in this condition in silence until night comes, when he drinks cooked 
milk, which is the food appropriate for the consecration, and then keeps awake 
all the night, or goes to sleep after commending himself to Agni to preserve 
him from evil spirits. He is also enjoined to stammer when he speaks, and to 
keep the three last fingers closed into his hand. Some authorities insist that 
he is to remain in this condition, until he is reduced to skin and bone and 
until the black in his eyes disappears : he is to be pure for the sacrifice only 
when he is reduced to complete exhaustion. The loneliness, the silence, the 
lack of food, are not however the only elements in the prescription : the 
heat is also indicated by the provision regarding scratching, reference to the 
sweating of the performer is made, and it is said that water will spoil the con¬ 
secration, Tapas ; the last term clearly means the process of heating, which is 
also said to be affected by any breach of the rules imposed. This Tapas is one 
of the earliest conceptions of the Rigveda ; * the power produced by it is great 
in the extreme, and it marks out seers like the Angirases ; through it a 
poet can behold the old creations of the Fathers, speech is born of Tapas, 
which procures dreams and which elevates man to the state that gods may 
enter in. If the king wrong a Brahman, then the Tapas of the Brahman is 
capable of ruining him. Indra was borne by Astaka by practising Tapas, by 
it also Indra won immortality. Praj&pati before creation practises Tapas to 
bring about the desired result of power to create; it is a significant case that 
once the stars come from him in this condition. Already in the Jaina litera- 

‘ Lindner, Dte DtkfA (Leipzig, 1878); Indien, pp, 55 ft.; von Schroeder, 
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tiire,* the common feature of modem Indian thought, the ascetic who presents 
himself to the heat of four fires and the sun, is found, and the idea of the con¬ 
nexion • of heat with creative power and ecstasy is clearly one of the most 


assured ideas of Indian thought. 

The Dlksi has obvious affinities with the ceremonies, which all over the 
world have been used to spread that feeling of ecstasy which makes man akin 
to the divine, and of which the Bacchic rites of Greece present the most ob\’ious 
and convincing classical parallel. The idea is found but rarely in the Rigveda 
but it is to be noted in one hymn of the tenth book,* in which is described the 


long-haired Muni, clad in dirty garments, who claims to speed along with the 
winds on the path of the Apsarases and the Gandharvas. to have entered into 
the winds leaving his body only for men to see, and who, it is clear, regards 
himself as quasi-divine for the moment. In that ease there is no reference to 
Tapas, but the long unshorn hair and the dirty garments remind us of the 
plight of the unhappy sacrificer. At any rate it would be absurd to doubt 
for a moment that in this figure we have a case of the effort made to obtain 
religious exaltation, or that the attitude is similar to that of the medicine man 
of tribes in a lower stage of civilization. It is not, of course, in any senre 
irreligious or opposed to religious feeling : it is the same spirit as that of mysti¬ 
cism throughout all ages and among all peoples. The discomforts of the 
performance are merely intended to melt away the solid flesh, which retards 
the communion of the spirit with the divine. Tlie wearmg of the black 
antelope skin is a practice which is especially enjoined on the Birman student, 
and it is natural to see in it some special connexion with the fwwcr to be 
derived from wearing such a skin. The sacrificer wears a pair of shoes of 
antelope hide.* The use of the horn of the antelope is parallel to its use for the 
pouring out of the mixture used for the anointing of the king.* The parts o 
the offering which fall down are offered to the Rak.sases under such a slan 
The actual intention is uncertain : the prohibition of the use of the hand ta 
scratch is paralleled in many lands, especially in initiation ceremonies, and 
is clearly due to the fact that the body is full of the divine t^sence, and that 
therefore contact with the hand is undesirable : a iion-eonductmg ™tena 
should be interposed. But the choice of a black skin also suggests that the 
Idea of malctg tae wearer invisible to the demons may have something ta do 
with the use. The idea that the antelope is divine as a representative of a > 
S Innot be proved or even made probable for this rite, and similarly there 
Tno trace of tatemism to be seen in regard ta the antelope in Vcdic literature. 
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Probably enough there is here religious conservatism : the antelope hide is the 
natural garment of the early Vedic Indian, and the one worn by the student 
who is in a special condition of religious communion with the divine : these 
motives may go far to explain the use. 

There is, however, another element in the rite, which is emphasis by the 
BrShmanas, but denied as primitive by Oldenberg. It is that the per¬ 
formance is a new birth, that the performer is reduced to the condition of an 
embryo, and the use of milk, the stammering speech, the clenched fist, are thus 
explained. There can be really no doubt that the ceremony was meant by 
the Brahmans to convey and to have this effect, and the result of the consecra¬ 
tion in the case of one who was not a Brahman, was to convert him into a 
Brahman, not of course permanently, but for the time being. The Rigveda ^ 
is one place seems perfectly clearly to allude to the rite as making the per¬ 
formers born, that is newly born again,’ and while we may, if we like, say that 
the older idea was merely that of the production of religious ecstasy, still we 
have no right to deny that the rite was as early as the period of the Rigveda 
carefully remodelled so as to suit the idea intended to be seen in it by the 
Brahmans. An explanation of the stammering speech is offered by Olden- 
berg as indicating the moment when the ecstasy seizes on the offerer, but, 
though this may be paralleled with the broken utterance.s of the priestess of 
Delphi and elsewhere, the other interpretation deserves preference.’ 

A very different theory of the whole rite is suggested by Hillebrandt,’ who 
relies on the derivation of the word from dah, ‘ burn ’, in place of that from 
dof, ‘ serve a god ’, or perhaps dak ^—preferred by Oldenberg. He therefore 
thinks that the DIk?ii was a voluntary death by fire, the desire to burn oneself 
to attain the heaven of Visnu, and adverts to the suicide by fire of Kalanos 
of Taksa?ila, which is recorded by the Greek writers. He admits, of course, 
that this is not the purpose of the rite as known to us, in which the offerer had 
no intention at all of departing from life, but undertook the offering in the 
hope inter alia of prolonging his days, and multiplying his possessions in this 
world, but he points out that Brdhmana texts ’ lay down that the victim for 
Agni and Soma, which is offered after the DIksa, is not to be eaten, and that 
it is a buying off of one's self, which he interprets to mean that the ceremony 
of offering this victim was ingeniously intended to redeem the man from death. 
The stammering speech of the consecrated man he explains in another way, 
from the offering of enemies to the gods, the stammering being the view 
taken of their strange and unintelligible speech. The evidence for this view is, 
however, clearly of the weakest kind : there is no trace of the practice of 
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voluntary religious suicide in the age of the Vedas : the pessimism which leads 
to this suicide is not, in historic times, known in the V'eda, and the idea that 
as later' captured enemies were sacrificed to the gods is without any evidence 
for the Vedic age. The sanctity of the victim to the two gods is much more 
probably to be explained by the excess of divinity embodied in it, in view 
of the greatness of the two gods to whom it is dedicated, both of whom 
must be deemed to appropriate it for their own, and it must lx* rememl)ercd 
that the explanation of the offering being a redemption is merely a priestly 
speculation, not finally held valid by the Taittirlya Saihhitfl. 


§ 2 . The Ambhrtha 


As the Diksfi is the beginning of the Soma sacrificc.so the end of it and also 
of many other offerings is the Avabhrtha, or ‘ concluding bath The word is 
found already in the Rigveda,® and undoubtedly in the original sense, and the 
practice must therefore be assumed to have existed from the earliest t)criod 
of the Vedic religion. The meaning of it is clear : it is the carrying down to 
the waters of the various things which arc to be dis|K)sed of after the offering 
is o\ er. The ceremony at the end of the Soma sacrifice is simple : the skins of 
antelope hide and the girdles, which the sacrificer and his wife have been 
wearing throughout the rite, are taken off, and cast into the w'ater along with 
the utensils which have come into contact with the Soma and with the [iressed 
shoots of the Soma plant. Then the two go into the water and rub the backs 
of each other : then they come out from the w'atcr, and thereupon put on fresh 
garments. The performance is made into a sacrifice by the fact that offerings 
are made and verses addressed to Varuija, claiming him as the irossessor of 
many healing powers, imploring him to drive away hate, and to pardon sin. 
The bath itself is addressed as the cause of the removal of sin. But these 
forms are obviously mere cloaks for the fact that the washing is the chief 
thing, and that it concerns itself with the removal of the mysterious ,K,tency. 
which has clung since the Dik.sft to the sacrificer and his wife, rendering them 
unfit for normal human life. That this was reali-/.c<l by the priest is clearly 
proved bv the language used of the rite : ‘ the waters arc distinctly said to 
remove the consecration and the Tapas. and it is stated that the sasTificcr 
takes the consecration with him into the bath. The m.-aning is illustrated 
by the parallel procedure in the case of the undertaking of a vow of study by 
a Brahman. He then assumes a girdle, an antelope skin, and a staff, and at the 
end of the vow all these things are solemnly laid aside, and he takes a f.ath. 


‘ So King JarftMndha in the epic ; Kgge- 
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The nature of the bath is further elucidated by the fact that through the 
performance of ablutions in it the waters become charged with magic potency 
and power: thus at the end of the bath at the horse sacrifice, those who go in, 
though evil doers, are released from all their sins.' The bath too serves as the 
mode of driving out evil in a curious rite, which is recorded of the sanie sacri¬ 
fice : • a man is driven into the water up to his mouth, and on his head offer¬ 
ings are made to Jumbaka, to death, and to the slaying of an embryo: the man 
is of an ugly appearance, and is said in the ^atapatha Brfihmaijia to be the 
symbol of Varuna. It is clear from the notice of a Sutra that the real meaning 
of the ceremony, which ends with the man being driven away, is that he is a 
scapegoat, who bears with him the sins of the community, but who is also 
purified from them in some measure by the driving into the water. The 
offering on his head may well be derived from the mere mode of transferring * 
the sin by touching him on such a part as the head, or merely be based on the 
fact that an offering to Varuna was an essential part of the rite for the priest, 
and that the obvious place to make it was in the man who had the sins of the 
people upon him. That a human sacrifice is meant, as was imagined by Weber,* 
who thought that the potency of the bath to remit sin was due to this, is 
obviously wrong : there is no trace in any of the texts of the death of the man, 
who is on the contrary clearly driven away ‘ as an essential part of the rite. 


§ 3 . Taboos 

While the bath has the power of removing what is attached to a man’s 
person, and thus is often used before undertaking a rite, as before the Dik^ 
itself by the sacrificer, by bridegroom and bride before marriage, and by a 
woman after the spell to produce offspring has been performed for her,* it is 
also necessary to avoid its use to prevent the removal of the holy power, 
which has been attained by some means or other. The theory would therefore 
demand that, after the initiation of the Brahman student, he should not take 
a bath until the final bath, so as to preserve his undoubted condition of 
holiness to the end, as the sacrificer can do in the case of the sacrifice, but 
obvious practical considerations rendered it impossible to carry that out in the 
times recorded for us. Though the more recent ascetics in India often never 
wash at all, and the seclusion of girls from ordinary life before and during 
puberty is practised for long periods in some lands, the use of the bath was not 
normally in the slightest degree forbidden to the Vedic student.’ But we hear 


* Above, Part III, Chap. 18, § 2 ; K^.S. xx. 

8. 17, 18. 

■ gB.xiii.8. 6. 5; TB.iii. 9.15. 
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of cases where the theory was worked out: in the case * of the ])criod of a year 
connected with the ceremony of cutting the Iward of the youth, which is intro¬ 
duced by a ceremoii}’ eom|)arable to the initiation to studentship and during 
which the carrying of a girdle, the living on alms, and so on are prescribed as 
lor a student, washing, combing the hair, cleaning the teeth, and washing the 
feet are forbidden. In the ease of the four-month ceremonies,* it is a rule of 
perfection, at least, that the performer should not bathe until the final bath. 
The sense is clear, and throws light on the famous reference in the Aitareya 
Brahmana * to the dirty condition of the aseetie. which is also echoed in the 
hymn of the Bigveda * regarding the inspired Muni. 

The case of the hair is analogous to. and closely eonneeted with, that of the 
washing or refraining from washing the body. The Vedie domestic ritual lays 
stress on the cutting of the child's hair onoe in early ehildlKKid, and then later 
lor the youth when he has grown up : the hair is carefully cut. and after that 
was arranged in the eharacteristie manner in which the family wore its hair, 
this being a marked sign of differentiation among the Vedie families and one 
already recorded to us in the Uigveda ; the beard of the youth was also shorn.“ 
The aim of the jierfornmiiee is e.vpressly stated in the formulae ueeompanying 
it to be the jiroduetion of long life, and the giving of health and purity, and 
obviously it served also to mark the family eomie.\ion of the child or youth. 
That in the ceremony there was any idea of an offering whether to gods, or 
to demons, or to the Katiiers “ is not indicated by anything in the ritual texts 
nor in the formulae used. and. if any such idea was ever jiresent, it was not 
felt in Vedie times. There is indeed no obvious reason for distinguishing the 
action in these eases from the action in the eases of saerilices. The snerifieer 
before the new-and full-moon offerings has his hair cut, exeejit the family knot, 
and his beard shaven, and even his nails pared: so the .saerifieer in the ease of 
the Diksa, and at the four-monthly offerings, and the motive ex])res.sed in 
these eases is the removal of the dead skin to make the body pure.’ The .same 
principle of shaving was obser\'ed b\' the living after the deatli of a member of 
the faniilv,* at the same time as the putting on of new garments, the renewal 
of the domestic fire, and the washing of their bodies. rh<‘ same performanei-s 
were applied as in all lands to the dead : jierhaps we can say nothing more 
than that the feeling of impurity from contact with tlie dead was very strong, 
and required to be removed as s'ehemently as (lossitde. 

On the other hand, as in the ease of alistaining from washing, so we liave 
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instances in which the hair must not be cut at all. The newly wedded bride 
on the fourth day, before the consummation of the marriage is permitted, must 
be rubbed with an ointment from the remains of oblations up to the nails and 
the hair.' The ascetic of the lligv'eda wears long hair; the description of 
the attributes of asceticism in the Aitarcya Brahmana include dirt, long hair, 
a girdle, and an antelope skin. In the period of a year before the shaving of 
the lieard referred to above the hair may not be cut. In the royal consecration 
the sacrifice is followed by period of a year in which the consecrated may rub 
but not wash himself, shorten, but not cut off the hair.^ The reason for the 
usage is given with perfect distinctness by the Brahmana ; the anointing has 
put the strength of the waters of anointing into his hair, and he would destroy 
the virtue thus engendered, if he cut off the hair. The same principle is applied 
to the animals of the saeriliee : the steed for the horse sacrifice must not, for 
the year in which it wanders free before its death, be allowed to bathe in 
water, and the manes of the horses in the realm should not be cut for a year 
after the royal eonsecration.’ Naturally the end of the period of allowing 
the hair to grow is marked by a formal act of shaving : this is the ease with 
the man consecrated by the Diksa, with the king at the end of the year of 
I’onsceration; at the Samfivartaiia ceremony, which ends the period of 
studentship, the hair, the beard, the hair on the body, and the nails arc all 
carefully cut.'* 

In a considerable number of eases we find that at certain times the 
intending saerilieer must abstain from sexual intercourse, must fast, or feed 
on certain specified foods alone, must sleep on the ground, and .so on. The 
man who intends to establish the sacred fire must for the night before the per- 
lormanee lie awake in .silence : " thus he is said to .secure jiurity and Tapas 
for his approach to the gods next day. For the day before the new- and full- 
moon .sacrifices the saerifiecr must be careful not to cat meat or have sexual 
intercourse; at evening he may eat wild plants and fruits, but nothing of what 
he is to offer next day ; he must sleep on the ground with his wife for the 
night, and .some even demand that the pair shall sjiend it in telling stories.* 

When the student is performing his period of studentship,’ he is forbidden 
intercourse, and a high bed : when he has been admitted to study * by the 
.solemn offering, he must stand .silent for the rest of the day, and eat no salted 
food for the day. When he comes to a sjieeially sacred part of Ids work of 


' GC.S. ii. 5. (i. 
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learning, then he must shut his eyes, and in silence for a day and a night or 
three days eat nothing, the shutting of the eyes being no doubt in order not 
to be blinded by the excessive majesty of the work, which he has studied. 
Before he imparts such important knowledge to his pupil, the teaclicr himself 
for a day and a night must practise chastity, and eat no Hesh.' In the offering 
of the fabalihoma it is provided that the offerer must lie on the ground for 
twelve nights, speak as little as possible, observe chastity, and take only sweet 
milk.* The fasts are deemed by the Brahmanas to be the essence of Tapas,* or 
again the fasting before an offering is deemed courtesy to the gods, just as 
one does not eat before one's guests.* The former motive is very probably 
a real one ; the use of hunger to produce states of ecstasy is well attested, but 
other reasons are possible : the motive of refraining from eating flesh is 
doubtless connected with the spirit, wliieh is in the dead animal, and which 
may be dangerous, especially to a man undertaking a solemn rite. The 
refraining from salt, which is even extended by some authorities to cover the 
offering of any salted food to the gods, is a strange talioo which is very well 
known in many parts of the earth, and which in some way seems to stand 
in connexion with fertility : Oldenbcrg * suggests that if it is not an inheritance 
from a time which knew no salt, as is very possible, the unfruitfulness of salt 
ground and of sea water suggested its evil character, but of that we have no 
adequate proof, and in point of fact salt passes in some measure as a sign ol 
prosperity,® through its use for animals to lick. Other motives may be the 
danger of evil spirits entering the man who cats, seeing that at a festival such 
spirits will be present in large numbers ; the desire to secure that there will be 
enough food for the gods—which is ]mral!elcd by the Vedic politeness theory ; 
or the desire not to interfere with the full benelit to be obtained by the holy 
food, which is not expressed in any Vedic passage, but with which may be 
compared fasts ordered after consuming forbidden food until all trace of it 
has disajUK-arcd.'' In the case of sexual intercourse probably the same idea 
is at work as in the ease of the loss of seed generally : the horse for the horse 
sacrifice is kept away from marcs as well as from the water, and the motive 
appears clearly enough in the ritual and the formulae : * it is undesirable in 
this case as in the ease of the Brahman student and the consecrated man to 
lose any strength whatever. Even laughter * is regarded ns loss ol strength : 
the consecrated man must put his hand before his mouth to prevent the loss 
of his laughter, which is eomjiarcd with light on the strength of the lligveda,'” 
by which laughter and lightning are already closely connected. 

In addition to these taboos there arc others of more curious character. 
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When the ground is ploughed for a fire altar, there are sowed upon it seeds of 
every kind except one, and of that the sacrificer never tastes again in his life.^ 
If a man use a goat or Kuya grass as a fetish of the fire, then he must not 
eat either the goat or sit on Ku 9 a grass ; * if a man takes his fire from the house 
of a wealthy man, he may not again cat in his house ; ® at the Vajapeya the 
saerifieer is anointed, or deluged, with various libations, in preparing which 
all kinds of i'cxjd are mixed with water, one only being excepted of which 
he never cats again.* The builder of the fire altar in bird form must not again 
cat a bird in his life,^ and the same rule is laid down for the learner of the 
.lycst-ha Siinian.* To see here traces of totemism is of course possible, but like 
all [jossibilities, which have no c\’idenee to raise them into probabilities, not 
a very helpful mode of procedure. The case of the altar is clearly due to its 
bird form : the bird is invested with the holiness of Agni, and must not be 
eaten by a man who is closely eonneeted with Agni, as is the builder of the 
fire altar. The borrowing of the same taboo by the learner of the Jyestha 
Saman must not mislead us : once a taboo starts, others easily follow. The 
idea that the taboos rejrresent an agreement with spirits to abstain from one 
f(K>d, in return for being allowed to use others, is one which has no support of 
any kind in the Vedie religion.’ 

The silence taboo may be s ariously explained : possibly it may denote the 
desire to avoid the attacks of es'il spirits who may enter the 0 )}cn mouth ; 
retirement into .solitude which is further recommended may denote the same 
feeling, and the sleejiing on the ground is interjireted by Oldenberg as a device 
for avoiding the attacks of such .sjiirits. who will be misled by the change of 
couch. So also, he thinks, one of the causes of the abstinence from intercourse 
IS the avoidance of attack by the demons whom such conduct deceives. It is 
possible, however, that in the ease of slcejiing on the ground another motive 
was at work, the desire to obtain the power wliich belongs to the earth spirit; 
we are reminded of the priests of Zeus at Dodona who sle])t on the ground." 

The fear of the spirits is ofcour.se an undoubted motive in the case of the 
constant taboo of anything eonneeted with death. The teacher who desires to 
instruct his pupil in the secret texts which cannot be recited in the village 
must not sec bloixi. a cemetery, nor certain beasts, which are said to be 
shaped like a corpse.® The pupil himself is to avoid the sight of a place of 
burning bodies or the bearers of such bodies ; he should not look into a well, 
nor eliiiib a tree : the first of these rules reminds us that the spirits dwell in 
the depths of the earth, that it is dangerous to see one's own reileetion in the 
water, and the second may refer to the part played by the tree as giving the 
coffin or covering for the body or ashes of the dead. .4gain the Snataka may 
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not sit directly on the bare earth, which may be thus explained or by the fear 
of his losing his holiness by contact with earth.’ He may not go by e\'ening to 
another village or by any but the main road, probably lest he meet evil 
spirits.* There are also innumerable other taboos, connectc<l not only with 
death but with lying-in women, and women in their courses, who are regarded 
as specially full of danger by many jx'ojilcs, an idea which is often to be 
traced to the blood taboo.* Of special frequence is the occurrence of taboo 
against the use of vessels of clay : the consecrated man must not use such a 
vessel for his milk food, the butter used at the Tanunai>trn .service must not be 
covered by such a \esscl, the learner of the Jyestha Saman must not eat or 
drink from such an utensil, the milk for the new-moon offering must not be 
covered in this way, and so on.’ The vessel used when certain secret texts are 
recited must be of metal.* In these eases the IJrahmanas show clearly that 
the sense of the conne.xion of the earth with the dead was the cause of the 
objection. 

On the other hand there are instances in which the aim of man is pre¬ 
cisely the opposite from that seen in the working of taboos : he desired to 
come into the closest ])Ossible relations witli the olijeet which he desires to 
pro' ide. Thus in tlic easi' of the (,'ak\’arl \-ei'ses which arc already alluded to 
in the Rigveda the rules for the conduct of the ])upil who desires to study the 
verses are of a peculiar nature. He is required to follow certain rules for a 
period of from twelve years to a year—in li.vmg lengths of courses the 
llrahrnans arc always accommodating—wiiich include the duty of touching 
water thrice daily, wearing black garments, eating black food, e.'cposing him¬ 
self uncovered to the rain : he must not cross flowing water nor save in case of 
the greatest need go on a shi]!, because the strength of the fakvari rests in the 
waters At the end, when he has learned to sing the verses, he must ]ilunge 
his bands in water in which vegetables are placed.* The whole perforinanee 
has onlv one possible meaning : it is a llrahmani/.ed version of a rain .si>ell. 
Moreover, the ordinary student is encouraged to expose himself to the ruin ; ’ 
the holv vouth is not to shrink from the holy element. The same sort of 
obseri-anee in the case of the sun is laid down for students of the .Samaveda : " 
they are not to coi'cr themselves from the sun with more than a single garment, 
and not to allow anything save trees to get between them and the sun. The 
performer of the l’ra\'argya • ceremony is forbidden to cover liimself in the 
sun, or to defile it by performing before it any of the acts of nature : "* at 
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night he must make a light, and cat by it, thus creating for himself a present¬ 
ment of the sun. The i>erformer of the second form of consecration at the 
Soma offering takes nothing save hot milk in the effort to make complete the 
state of heat which the i>erformer of the first consecration aimed at.' 

It is of interest to mention in conclusion the conjecture put forward by 
Weber ® that the word taboo as Idbuva was actually found in the Atharvaveda 
it is clear that such a suggestion could not possibly be made good, and the idea 
has been rejected with almost entire unanimity by scholars.^ 


§ 4. The Forms of Prayer 

The Kigveda shows quite clearly that the conception of prayer for aid to 
a god without the performance of any sacrifice was quite natural and intelli¬ 
gible. The heroes of its narratives of the deeds of the Alvins in special seem 
to have been s[)ceially eager in their prayers for the aid they desired. But 
the priests were, from the earliest period of the later Samhitas and probably 
earlier, ready to find the exact formulae with which the deity should be 
addressed in every stage of trouble, and, what was still more important, to 
lay down the nature of the necessary offering. Hence we find even in the 
Taittirlya Samhita an elaborate account of the different offerings to be made 
to the gods for a vast \ ariety of cases of special desires : the s’crses used by the 
priests for the Anuvakyas and Yajyas are taken from the Rigveda, many 
however in a very far from natural way, showing that the only interest of the 
composers of these lists of offerings was to find some verse, which by connexion 
of sound or sense might be thought approjiriatc. On the other hand the ritual 
still here and there allows the offering of prayers which were not immediately 
dictated by the necessity of aeeom])anying libations : thus in the Agnistoma 
the morning litany, the I’rataranuvfika with its address to Agni, to the Dawn, 
and to the Alvins is independent of any actual libations. In the domestic ' 
ritual the rule is laid down that the student is to perform the devotion to the 
twilight, both night and morning in the wood ; after the twilight is over, he 
has to rejicat the three sacred words Bhuh, Bhuvah, and Svar, and the 
Sitvitri verse : the sacred words denote, the first earth, the third heaven, but 
the intermediate exiiression has no obv ious relation to the intermediate space, 
save in so far as it may be a eonqsound, as suggested by Oldcnbcrg,’ of the two 
elements of the first and third words. In another form of ritual the prayer is 
connected not with u libation, but with a ceremonial reverence to the fire, the 
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Upasth&na, where by the mention of his devotion to tlie fire the votary intends, 
in the naive conception of the BrSiimanas, to call the attention of the god to 
the fact of his existence and doubtless also of his needs.' 

In the main the rule is observed that the prayers, which celebrate the 
actions of the gods and invoke their aid. are in \'crse. while the prose is 
restricted to the formulae, which acrompany each act of the saeririce and in 
special each offering as it is made. But there arc here and there prose prayers 
spoken by the .\dhvaryu. as at the new- and full-moon offering and at the horse 
sacrifice. But, whatever the ty[)e of the jirayer, the result is the same : the 
priest prays that the sacrifioer—who may of course be himself—shall liave 
long life, riches, especially in ('attic and horses, in chariots and gold, sons in 
abundance, freedom from disease, success over his enemy, and prosperity in 
general ; he also ])rays that his enemies may be brought to ruin.* It is 
undeniable that the ])raycrs arc nearly always for material objects, and that 
the occasional expressions of desire for sj)iritual goods are in the extreme 
exceptional : here and there we lind admissions of sin and desire to be at 
friendship with the gods, especially Vanina, but that there is much ethical 
content in the hymns generally it would be absurd to assert. The real object 
of the hymn is to please the god by the references to his past deeds and his 
power, and thus induce him to manifest again the strength of his right arm 
for the benefit of his servants. The hymns often remind the god of their 
ancestral connexion, and in the pride of their production and of the value 
which the gods must attach to them are extremely naive. It is wholly im- 
Iiossiblc to doubt that, if the .•\dhvaryu really thought that the acts of the 
snerlfiee and the actual offerings were what mattered, his I'iew was not in the 
least shared by the Ilotr, who was of opinion that his perfectly constructed 
hymns would give the god the greatest |)ossible amount of pleasure. It is a 
ijuestion of interest, but one which eannot be answered, how it came about that 
this love of poetry died out, after it must have nourished for some centuries. 
The Brahmana period is clearly a time when the priests are eoiitent in the 
main to use the traditional poetry, and. if they composed, to base their com¬ 
positions very closely on the traditional models. The pride of the Vedie iioets 
in their own powers is perfectly evidenced, when they claim that their hymns 
strengthen Indra for the .slaying of Vrtra or that through the prayers the 
steeds are yoked to the chariot of the god. Here us everywhere the tendency 
of the sacrifice to ])ass into magic is illustrated : the prayer which is really 
essentially free from magic is at last turned by the [iride of its composers into 
nothing but a spell. 


VB. ii..1. 4. r. 

The theory that the spell precedes prayer, 
which IB widely held (Meyer, Grurh. d. 
AU.'l.ti. pp. 870, 871 ; Lsener, .Irdiie 
/. JietigionHicissrnficftaft, vii. Ij ft. ; 
Keist, KuUur drr Jntingermanen, pp. 340 
IT.; cf. Farnell, Evolution of Religion, 


jip. 103 IT.), stands or falls with the view 
that magic precedes religion. On the 
view here taken that they arc iridc- 
lieiiilent, jiriiycr is not originally a 
spell 1 cf. BliKiniticld, Religion of the 
Veda, pp. 305 ff.; .Jevons, Idea of God, 
pp. 108 ff.; Ileiler,/Jos 6'c6cl {103! j. 
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of the service for ends not openly eiqpiMed.' if the1^*Mi™4|%ABtuigy 
the woril ‘ possessing heroic sods ^ he has but to of the 

sacrificcr, aiid he will bring it about that she has d''Stt^n| son/;^ word 
‘ embryo ’ if thought on will bring her fertility. But, on the'otl^‘lhB^i the 
power enn be used for evil as effectively : if the priest but thTnk.W th»?nemy 
whom he hales, when he takes up the pressing stone in his haU^ hof<linover¬ 
throw the enemy : the pressing stone thus becomes a weapem to day him.* 
Of these puerilities the Bralimanas are never tired,® and this attitudeof mind 
must be accepted as a fundainciital fact of their mental outlook. 


‘ i:u.iii.».4,17 ; IV. 8. 4. 8 ; v. !). 10 ; 

14.12, &c. The highest pitch of absur¬ 
dity is iMThups reuoijcd in the narrative 
how {>y the error in pluciiig an uewnt 
H ffjo of Indra ruined himself and not 
indra ; Keith, Tailtiriya iyufhhitd, 


p. 185 ; T8. ii, 5. 2.1; C:BJ, 6.8.10. 

' iii. 0. 4. 17 ; cf. PB. ii. 18. 2 ; vi. 5. 
18; 6.2; MS. i. 4.12; 6.8i ii.5. 8: 
iii.l.O, &e.; AB. iii. 0. aff.; 6,1 ff. 

^ TS. vi. 4. 4. 8 (device to seenre woticu's 
love) ; MS. iv. 5.7 ; i. 4.8,11 ff. 
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